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Will Make Your Housework Easier 


Swift’s Pride Soap is cleansing, | |: 
efficient, economical and will | | 
not injure either the 
hands or fabrics. 
It makes a quick, 
lasting suds that 
removes dirt and 
spots from  cloth- 
ing and_ linens 
and imparts a lus- 
ter to glass, china 
and varnished surfaces. 








Order Swift’s Pride Soap 
and use it in kitchen, 
laundry and for general 
cleaning. Swift's Pride 
Washing Powder is a 
pulverized soap that will 
make your rough clean- 
ing easy. 











Swiit & Compa, u.S.A.] 














"Made i Swift & Company, U. S. ne 


Dealers supplied by Swift & Company 
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And not scenery alone, but the glorious mountain air and 
golden sunshine — 

The mile-high altitude with its resultant exuberance of spirits — 

The sparkling streams swarming with fish— 

The complete round of outdoor pastimes — 

All these charming elements combine to make Colorado the 
ideal vacation land. 

But the pleasure is not a// there—for you will find much de- 
light in the rip, if you take the 


Rocky Mountain Limited 


or any of the other daily Rock Island trains from Chicago and 
St. Louis direct to Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 
Summer tourist tickets on sale daily June 1 to September 30. 
Let me send you ‘‘Under the Turquoise Sky’’—a book as beautiful 
as its name and as interesting as a romance—charmingly illustrated. 
Address JoHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, Room 1766, 
La Salle Station, Chicago. 


“Rock Island to the Rockies” 











FRANKLIN 


Before you buy any automobile 
see it weighed and test its strength. 


Look at the running-cost of a light-weight automobile compared with 
a heavy one. 

You can carry seven passengers in the Franklin Type H automobile cheaper 
than you can run the ordinary 5-passenger machine. And Type H has six 
cylinders with all the smoothness and speed and perfect balance they give. 
Think of it! —a powerful roomy touring-car refined and strong and capable of 
55 miles an hour; yet weighing only 2600 pounds, and actually costing less to 
own and run than the average 5-passenger 4-cylinder machine. 

Other seven-passenger machines both 4 and 6 cylinders, weigh on the 
average, a thousand pounds more than Type H, and cost over 40 per cent more 
to run besides depreciating faster. 

All the Franklin models are on the same principle — high power with strength 
and light weight. 

The Franklin doesn’t bump itself to pieces nor jolt its passengers. The lam- 
inated wood-frame and four full-elliptic springs absorb road-shocks. There are no 
water-cooling troubles. What water-cooled motor could run a solid week with the 
automobile standing still in a warm salesroom, as the air-cooled Franklin did at 
Chicago? What heavy automobile could run from Chicago to New York in less 
than 40 hours? 

You can’t drive a heavy, steel-frame, hard-riding automobiie at speed 
safely and comfortably on American roads. 


You’re sure of comfort and safety 
in a light-weight Franklin. 


16 h, p. 4cylinder Runabout $1750 
16 h. p. 4-cylinder Touring-car 1850 
Prices f. o. b. 


28 h. p. 4cylinder Touring-car or Runabout $2850 
42 h. p. 6cylinder Touring-car or Runabout 4000 


Syracuse 





Write for catalogue describing the Franklin 


H H FRANKLIN MFG CO., Syracuse N Y 




















“It’s Like Looking at the Finished Picture” 


PREMOGRAPH 


The latest advance in camera convenience— and a far-reaching one 


For it does away with guesswork—with estimating of distances— 
with dependence on small view finder—with the possibility of getting 
too much or too little in the picture. 

It shows you before making the exposure, a reflection of every object, 
right side up, the exact size and position just as it will appear in the 
finished picture. You can watch every expression of the face, every 
motion of the subject, up to the very instant of exposure and secure 
the picture at the most favorable moment. 

Premograph places reflecting photography at the service of the 
ordinary amateur, at prices within the reach of all, and it's so 
simple that the merest novice—a child—can operate it. Loads in 

aylight, with 34% x4% Premo Film Pack, and permits the re- 
moval of one or more films at any time, for development in tray 
or the new Premo Film Pack Tank. 


Prices, $10.00 to $54.00 


Catalogue at the dealer's or mailed free on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 


51 SOUTH STREET,» EASTMAN KODAK CO. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



















IF YOU WANT A PIPE 


to carry, without nee. lighted or unlighted, in your vest, trousers or coat pocket, to 
smoke in an auto, while playing 


golf, on a boat, in a high wind, or anywhere, buy the 


Peach Pipe 


Stem swings over bowl making a perfect cover, so con- 
tents cannot spill when pipe is not in use. Wind shield 
prevents ashes from blowing out while smoking. Made of 
genuine French briar and has solid vulcanized rubber stem. 
Ask your dealer for it or send $1.00 to LEAVITT & PEIRCE, Dept. 2, 
U. 8. Selling Agents, Cambridge, Mass., and the pipe will be mailed. 

Special Terms to the Trade. 
Manufacturers, PEACH PIPE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








Send for circular. 


Earning Money—| 


Any one— man, woman, ~—* girl—can J, it and 
no experience is Hoag rib THE LapigEs’ HOME 
JouRNAL and THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
have made it sure. All you need is faith in your- 
self. If you think you are going to amount to 
something. write to 



















and Show Cards 


| at home in one day’s time by my new 
practical Self Sign Writing Instruction. A 
thorough, approved, time-saving method. 
Nothing like it. You can earn big money 
in this undeveloped field. Easy terms. 
Write for interesting FREE book. 











The Curtis Publishing Com i phia B. E. HARRIS, Pres., 
olan y my, PURatiyte, THE SELF SIGN WRITER CO. 
get your start now. Sth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 














@ From us direct to you, POG cy profit. Hieb-epte vet, exly. e 
t at very moderate prices fog and wan le catalogue in America 

ee in gold-and- oo mS will be forwarded free of charge to any intending _ 
DE & UPMEYER CO., at Jewelers, 83 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 















Isnt There a Crying Demand for 
this Car in Your Business ? 


The American people want things done quickly —above everything else. 

You had far better make any other mistake in your business than the 
mistake of not delivering your merchandise when you said you would. 

Nothing hurts a store more than delays in delivery. 

Every time you fail to get goods out on time you commit the unpar- 
donable sin in the eyes of the buyer who frets and fumes at the other end. 

For two years we've been studying the vital question of quick short 
deliveries for small stores —and the swift, splendid, economical result is the 


Consolidated Package Car 


The Consolidated Package car solves the 
problem of orders that must be filled in 


The first cost is ridiculously low — $100 
for instance for a car that carries 200 Ibs. 













between regular deliveries— while ‘‘the of merchandise inside the wooden box 
wagon is out.”’ and almost as much more on top. 

It solves the problem because it cuts the For grocers, butchers, bakers, confec- 
cost of getting the goods to the customer tioners, florists, tailors, druggists, restau- 


down to almost nothing. 
In many cases it takes the place of horse 
and wagon altogether. 





rants, dry goods, gloves, haberdashers, shoe 
dealers, 
it 


clothiers and a score of others 

the ideal delivery car because it 
costs nothing to keep and nothing to 
operate but the services of a boy to 
make deliveries. 

You can pay the first cost in 30 days 
by the increased business that will 
come as soon as your trade under- 
Stands that you are in a position to 
make deliveries at a moment’s 
notice. 

The car is made in several styles 
and sizes—there’s one to fit your 
business. Write and tell us your re- 
quirements and we will send you full 
particulars and prices. 


is 





THE CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 


Makers of the Celebrated Yale & Snell Bicycles and the Yale California Motor Cycle 
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Three Heights 


| “Outt ng” : ae | Sas | Re 

No Spring and Summer Collar ever 
— designed has ever equaled, for style, 
the“Outing’ collar—originated by us. 


| Corliss-Coon Collars 


Hand Made—Two for a quarter 


Don’t just ask for a Collar. 

If you want Better Collars —with 
style, individuality and long wear; 
Better Collars than the ordinary ma- 
chine-made two-for-a-quarter collar 


—you must be sure that you get «How many trip 
Corliss-Coon Collars. vr tothe Laundry?” Corliss, Coon EF Co. on. Tr Oy; N.Y. 


How to get them. — 
Your furnisher will supply you. 


Or we will send you our Style Book 
on request and you can order by mail. 
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THE BIG STRIKE AT SIWASH 










now since old Siwash College 

has been beaten in football. 
When it comes to rooting the oval 
through or over or around a bunch 
of alleged opponents and across 
the chalk line we’re the original 
rooters from Rootville. We’ve shut 
out Hopkinsville seven times— 
pushed them off the field, off the 
earth, into the hospitals and into 
the discard. We've beaten six 
State universities by an average of 
seven touchdowns, two goal kicks, 
arib, three jawbones and four new 
kinds of yells. We put such a 
crimp into old Muggledorfer that 
her Faculty suddenly decided that 
football developed the toes and 
teeth at the expense of the intellect, 
and they took up intercollegiate 
bean bags instead. And in all these 
seven years we’ve never been really 
seared but once. That was when 
Ole Skjarsen, our fullback, organ- 
ized his big strike three years ago. 
You remember Skjarsen, of 
course. There never was a full- 
back like him—six feet six, weighed 
two-twenty in his Adam clothes, 
built like a bull and a pile-driver 
and a thirteen-inch projectile and 
an automobile all merged into one 
harmonious whole. His picture 
was in every paper in the country 
for four years. You saw it, of 
course—that one with his hair 


Yo sir, it’s been seven years 








looked pained and sheepish when 
they did the hundred in anything 
over even figures. It wasn’t a 
week before we had a team of 
consolidated moguls that could 
have bucked a battleship turret 
back into the fighting mast. But 
we were still shy a fullback. That 
was when Bost found Skjarsen. 

I remember he went away one 
day and came back the next morn- 
ing with him. Found him in the 
Wisconsin woods chopping down 
pine trees for thirty dollars a 
month and alleged board, and 
persuaded him that a college edu- 
cation would increase his output 
of logs one hundred per cent. a 
year. When Skjarsen landed he 
wore boots stuffed with trousers, 
yarn socks and feet, and the rest 
of his clothes had come over in the 
steerage with him. Whether they 
had ever come off of him since 
was a little doubtful. He talked 
a little English, chiefly through 
his shoulder-blades from the sound, 
and his education was what you 
might call sub-primary. He could 
count money up to a dollar and 
could spend it up toa quarter if 
he had able assistance, and he 
could write a little in funny crow’s 
tracks with bull’s-eyes over the 
tops of the letters. He matricu- 
lated in art and I believe he spe- 
cialized in burntwood—kept the 








down over his noseguard and his 
ear pulled down over his shoulder. 
He had that picture taken after he had ploughed 
through twenty-seven feet of raging Aggies with the 
ball under his arm for a touchdown. There wasn’t 
quite room for all of him to go through and he had 
to go back after his ear while we kicked goal. He 
was interviewed on the Presidential situation once 
by the Swirled—full-page picture, you remember. That one in which he has a broken 
nose. The President called him to Washington to consult with him on the best way of 
curing mollycoddles without breaking the humane laws. The magazines printed 
pictures of his elbows and toes and neck and other working-parts, and the five-cent 
theatres used to charge a dime to show him in action. ll the time Ole was in college 
we were the champions of our section of the universe, and the school grew until they 
had to put in four training tables, a new stadium, a magnificent gymnasium, and the 
finest cinder track in the West, to say nothing of a new science hall. Prexy used to 
talk to Ole with his hat in his hand and all the Seeing-Jonesville autos used to stop 
on the campus while the tourists kodaked him. And maybe you don’t think there was 
a seal-brown feeling of dejection in those parts when Skjarsen struck! Well, wait a 
minute. That’s what I’m going to tell you about. You can’t expect me to jump right 
into the high speed from a standstill. I’d kill my engine if I did. 

I give Bost the credit for exhuming Skjarsen from the backwoods. Bost, you 
remember, was our wizard coach. We took him away from Hambletonian College 
for five thousand dollars a year and eat with the Faculty, and he went from us to 
Washagain on a five-year contract—he guaranteed to produce five hundred points 
a year with a bonus of ten dollars extra for each extra point and a rebate of ten dollars 
for each point less than five hundred. He’s a great man now, but it was with us that 
he got his start. When we got him our team was in awful shape. No trainers, no 
special cars, no private houses and automobiles for the stars—regular town lot football. 
Used to call the candidates out after school began and teach them how to catcha 
football—used to burn a barn every time we held the State Normal down to twenty 
points. We were sure beginners in the art, but Bost changed that in no time. 

To begin with, he brought five men with him to school—ran them down to the 
Tegistrar’s office from the train, entered them full classical with guitar extras and then 
hustled them out to the football field. They were in football clothes when they arrived, 
and ten minutes after they got into town they were running signals. They weighed 
two hundred apiece and the rest had to hustle to keep from getting stepped on. Two 
days later Skrimger came down from Minnehaha—said the air was bad for him up 
there—and entered our school. He made the all-southeastern Minnesota team the 
year before, you will remember. Then Snooks came over from the Norman school, 
and Bost went to visit his brother in Wisconsin and brought back two halfbacks who 





The Delta Flush Man Came First. He Drew a Jack and Turned a Beautiful Pea-Green 


By George Fitch 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


grate fire going in the art school 
parlor. He was the queerest speci- 
men that ever struck Siwash, and we had to fight 
the professor of anthropology to keep him from 
annexing Ole and putting him in his museum. 

But what I am telling you about was Ole’s foot- 
ball. Sakes alive, how that man could play foot- 
ball! I don’t know how Bost ever found out that 
he had talent. I sometimes think he had every two hundred pounder in the country 
catalogued. Anyway, he harnessed Ole up in a new suit and drove him out to the 
stadium, and the first day settled it. Ole took to the game like a clean kid to a coal 
bucket. He caught spirals on the run after the first night, and when you socked the 
ball into his gizzard with a hollow plunk it stayed there until the captain told him to 
loosen up. He could run as fast as a deer and as low as a bull-snake, and when he hit 
the line—well, I played scrub guard for a month that season and I used to wonder in 
a dazed sort of way, after Ole had passed over me, how many feet that man had. I’ve 
counted as many as eighteen heelmarks on my anatomy after one session under him. 
You simply couldn’t stop him. He had a way of putting his head down between his 
knees and smashing sideways into the line, and when you tackled him successfully 
the only result was you wished you hadn’t. He ran stiff-legged about as fast as the 
other way, and moré than once I’ve gone down the field streaming after Ole like the 
tail of a kite, hating to dangle in the air and yet not caring to let go until I found a 
soft spot to plough up with my face. I would rather stop automobiles any day. You 
don’t have to hang on to an automobile after it runs over you. 

The first game we played Ole in he was still green and we had an awful time 
trying to get him to stop when he had made a touchdown. The goal line didn’t 
mean anything to him. Neither did the fence, for that matter. He broke through on 
the first play, ran the length of the field, hurdled the fence and we had to catch him by 
automobile. We only played half our men on the field the rest of that game. We 
kept the other half behind the goal line to head off Ole. That kept our score down 
some, but, after Ole had learned the game, these little complications disappeared. 
The second game we beat Millersburg 73 to 0, and after that Bost put in a cash 
register and rang up touchdowns and goal kicks on the side lines until his fingers 
ached. One hundred points a game was easy for us by November. On Thanksgiving 
Day we met our old rivals from Kiowa, and, when we finally haltered Ole that night 
and led him into the training quarters, we figured that he had traveled ten miles that 
afternoon, mostly over Kiowa players and with never less than two of them hanging 
to his legs. It was a most salubrious occasion. It wasn’t a football game. It was a 
shuttle suburban service. The score was 127 to 0, and after the game the Kiowa team 
disbanded. Said they’d be hanged if they’d act as a training track for a Scandinavian 
short-horned bull. Maybe we didn’t feel good! We had never beaten them before. 
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After that there was simply nothing to it. To use the 
twenty-million-dollar joke that Vanderbilt thought up, we 
were the hard-boiled eggs of the whole Northwest. You 
couldn’t beat us, you couldn’t stop us; you were mighty 
lucky if you could keep out from under us. It got so that 
when one of our backs got tackled and stopped he had to 
make a written explanation, just as if he had cut classes. 


The second year we cleaned up all Minnesota and went as - 


far East as our carfare held out, standing the-prides of a 
dozen universities on their ears in the hard November soil. 
We were the original human battering-rams, the animated 
pile-drivers, the educated catapults of the Northwest. The 
runt of the team was six feet two and the biggest man on 
the squad, old Van Isewaggon, was so massive that you 
couldn’t get a full view of him at close range. You had to 
get off a little distance and get a perspective. The boys 
looked ponderous enough in their street clothes, but when 
they togged out in their inflated pants, padded jerseys, 
corrugated skin armor, gondola shoes, rubber prows for 
their noses and leather kettles for their heads, and came 
rumbling down the field to abuse a bunch of pale-haired 
scholars from somewhere East, you would have thought 
that they were a bunch of steam rollers decked out for a 
Juggernaut festival. Many’s the time, when I was playing 
back on the scrubs—I generally stuck on the squad for 
several weeks in the fall before my ribs gave out—and old 
Van Isewaggon burst through the line and came thunder- 
ing down the field five yards at a lope, I would have 
given anything to be allowed to go out in the jungle and 
tackle a young rhinoceros by the hindleg instead of tack- 
ling Van. All we scrubs could do with those backs was to 
watch our chance and throw ourselves squarely in front of 
them. Then, if the runner happened to catch his toe in 
our ribs we could trip him and interfere with him until 
five or six other scrubs could catch him and ascend him 
from the rear. It was hard on ribs but glorious for Siwash’s 
medical school. The hospital was enlarged 
twice that fall and the clinics got a wide rep- 
utation. 

But among all the giants Ole Skjarsen was 
the prize monument. He wasn’t as tall as 
Van Isewaggon or as broad in the beam as 
Tubbs. In fact, he was a trifle undersized. 
He could get through most of the doors on 
the campus without scraping off his hat. 
But he was built like a gladiator and, shades 
of Barney Oidfield, how he could travel when 
he wanted to get somewhere! He was made 
of steel springs, India-rubber and compressed 
air, and all he needed to make a racing auto- 
mobile out of himself was a little louder 
exhaustandanumber. Time and time again, 
when “ Tiny” Jensen socked the ball into his 
stomach and turned him loose, I have seen 
him lay the defense out in as neat a furrow as 
you could turn with a hundred-ton snow plow 
and never even hesitate on his way to the 
goal line. He never tired, he never got hurt. 
I don’t believe a locomotive on a track could 
have kept a much more regular schedule than 
Ole did between goal posts during most of 
the games that we played that year. He was 
such a phenomenon that the Eastern grand 
mogul of critics gave him a substitute posi- 
tion on the seventh All-America team—and 
that’s a great compliment to pay a Western 
man, for “‘ All-America’’ ends at the Hudson 
River generally. 

I forgot to tell you about Jensen, our quarter. Jensen 
was the only small man on the team. We called him the 
Mahout, and the way he ran those elephants through 
signal practice would have won him a job in the navy 
drilling battleships in close formation. 

Those were glorious days for old Siwash. All fall we 
would pile up figures against the big schools like captains 
of finance figuring out bond issues. Then we would go 
through the winter and spring in a sort of Elysian haze, 
worshiping our heroes and pointing them out on the 
horizon to open-mouthed visitors from other colleges. Of 
course, our fame didn’t do a thing but swell the freshman 
classes clear out of shape. The new ones began coming in 
train loads—athletes, millionaires’ sons, pretty boys from 
the East, descendants of Senators, Governors and maga- 
zine characters. I'll tell you it was rich picking for the 
fraternities. All of us built big houses and, by the end of 
the third year, we were so congested with celebrities that 
the college directory read like a junior Who’s Who. Yes, 
yes, I’m coming to the strike, all right. Can’t you let 
me get the scenery set? 

Well, good things can’t last forever. The third year 
Bost coached us we beat everything between the Rocky 
Mountains and the dead-line in the East beyond which 
no college curriculum teaches United States geography. 
That spring seven of our stars graduated in art at the 
request of the Faculty. That took fifteen hundred pounds 
— three-quarters of a ton—right out of the vitals of the 
team. Tubbs didn’t come back for the last semester, one 
halfback got conditioned in theology or bag punching, I 


don’t remember. which, and on top of it all old Van Ise- 
waggon was persuaded by the authorities of one of the 
bigger schools that their course in advanced banjo was 
far better than ours and yielded bigger net dividends. As 
a result, the next fall when college opened, of all the 
monoliths who had scrunched their way to glory the-year 
before just one turned up—Ole Skjarsen, with his carpet 
bag, a new celluloid collar and more yellow hair than ever. 
Still we didn’t worry much. As long as Ole could roam 
through a mass-meeting of frenzied athletes with a football 
under his arm as easily as a locomotive could roam through 
a bunch of gnats we didn’t feel like retiring from the foot- 
ball planet.’ We were middling happy until Bost burst 
into training quarters late in the afternoon of matricula- 
tion day with a face as white as chalk and gasped out the 
horrible news that Skjarsen wasn’t coming out that fall. 

Say, if you want to know how we felt, go seat yourself on 
a cake of giant powder and touch yourself off. For about 
a minute we were busy gathering up the remains of the 
universe. Then we all repeated: 

“Not coming out! But what’s he here for?” 

‘He says he’s going in for a degree,’’ whispered Bost, 
falling up against a tackling dummy and holding on, tight. 
He was all in. 

“Oh, pshaw,”’ said Belcher, a candidate for guard, who 
weighed a hundred and sixty-seven, “he'll be out all 
right. You'll have to talk to hima while, that’sall. Why, 
he couldn’t get a degree in a thousand years.” 

But it seemed that he could, after all. He had been 
studying hard and passing exams. We found it all out 
the next day when we went around to plead with him. 
Plead with him! You might as well have tried to blarney 
a steam shovel into coming up out of a stone quarry and 
going walking. Ole wasa man of few words. He had to file 
his English off bit by bit, and that made him. economical. 
He made us understand, however, in his queer corduroy 





dialect, that he had stopped playing football; that he had 
no interest in football; that he had forgotten what the 
game was like. Then he managed, with some difficulty, to 
convey to us the idea that he was paying room rent for the 
space we were occupying and that our company did not 
represent an adequate return on the investment. So we 
took our hats and went away. 

Outside of the house some of us leaned up against it and 
cried. There was Hopkinsville, three weeks away, with 
three two-hundred-pound backs and thirsting for revenge; 
there was Muggledorfer, already running up century 
scores on the door-mat schools around her; there was 
Kiowa, with four new traction engines added to her rooting 
brigade and three long and bumpy years to sponge off the 
slate. And there we were, the object of their combined 
designs and without an old man on the team. Bost had 
been too busy working with his portable pyramids during 
the past three years to pay any attention to the scrubs. 
We were green as grass with all the world waiting to make 
foot-tracks on our frames. And upstairs the wonder full- 
back of the world was sitting in an old plush-covered arm- 
chair, studying books and getting the habit! Ugh! 

I suppose you've read in the Bible where they turned off 
the sun in Egypt for a few weeks and sort of let the world 
feel its way around. Well, that was us at Siwash for the 
next few days. If you’d ever been King for three years 
and then suddenly discovered that you were overdue on a 
hostler’s job in the royal stables; if you’d been brought up 
to think that money was made to load up in a wheelbarrow 
and swap for automobiles and then found yourself trying 
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to trade the wheelbarrow for a meal ticket—then ym, 
could realize how we felt at Siwash. College life ig 7 
you see. We had been champions almost through op 
college generation, and we students couldn’t get used to 
the idea that life could be sustained without other 
teams to lunch on. Of course we practiced like fiends, we 

scrubs, but pshaw! We were jokes. You could have 

broken our line with Shanghai roosters. We didn’t have 

a hope. We had gloom parties every night and shiver 

socials every morning when we read the dope columns on 

M..lersburg’s buzz-saw formation and Kiowa’s yarra-yarr 

yell. And every day that Kiowa game got nearer. 

We were seated in the lounging-room of the Eta Bita Pie 
chapter house, four days out on our journey to oblivion 
when Petey Simmons came in, oneroomatajump. Pe S 
was a steam-heated little chap who was one of the tal} 
buildings in college life at that time. He was assistant 
treasurer of the athletic association, leader of the banjo 
club, member of the Clavicle and Sesamoid, our famous 
senior club, and author of the famous “ Blg Blg Bjla” song 
with which we made ninety yards and a touchdown against 
Kiowa in the fall of 99. The only thing that could go on 
in college without Petey was the cottage prayer meeti 
among the theologs, and he knew about everything worth 
knowing long before it happened. 

It was plain to be seen that Petey had blasted out a 
pretty big run of information from the way he dove over 
the furniture on his way to the gang. ‘“‘Sa-ay,” he said, 
with his eyes looking like a pair of binoculars, “I’ve found 
out what ails Skjarsen!”’ 

“So have we all,” said Burke, unhooking his bulldog 
pipe from his face. ‘‘ His brains and his body have parted,” 

“Shut up,” said Petey, kicking him. “This is the real 
information, fellows: Skjarsen wants to join a frat!” 

“Join a FRAT!” gurgled four or five of us, preliminary 
to fainting away. ‘‘ Doesn’t he want to go to the Astor 
ball, too!”” Oh, this was rich! To think of 
Skjarsen, built like a Texas steer and dressed 
like a cotton bale, rolling down to Saturday 
night cotillon. We laughed the first real 
laughs in four days. 

“Cut it,” said Petey grimly. “Fellows, 
this is the most serious thing you ever heard 
of. Skjarsen does want to joina frat. Ifhe 
does join a frat he’ll play football. If he 
doesn’t he’ll go on studying botany. It’s up 
to us frat men in college to say whether or not 
Kiowa will use us for a door-mat with the 
welcome side up.” 

That was like getting in range when the 
hose burst. We sobered down fast enough 
while Petey told his story. 

“T just thought I could corkscrew some- 
thing out of Skjarsen,’’ said he, ‘“‘so I went 
over to see him again to-day, alone. He was 
in that grocery-box room of his, with his 
shoes off, reading Somebody’s Short Souses 
in English Literature. ‘Skjarsen,’ says I, 
‘what’s the matter, old head? I’m your friend 
and you’re my friend and I feel awful bad 
about this football business. Is it anything 
I can help you about?’ says I. And it’s true 
about me being his friend, too, because once 
last spring I walked up to class with him and 
borrowed half a dollar from him. 

“Well, sir, he just tumbled beautifully. 
‘No, I tenk not,’ he said, sort of sad; ‘I ent 
play futball des yar.’ 

“‘T felt like saying ‘ Any fool can see that.’ But instead, 
I reached down in my pocket, friendly like. ‘It isn’t—er 
— anything connected with money, is it, Ole?’ says I. 
‘You know your friends would be glad to help you—just 
a loan, you know—pay it back when the Panama Canal’s 
finished.’ 

““* No, it ent ban munney,’ said Ole. ‘I got hunder dollar 
des yar. I ban flush.’ 

“Then what in thunder is it, Ole?’ says I, leaning for- 
ward very confidentially. 

“Vell, I tal you,’ says Ole. ‘I ban strike.’ 

“‘*Strike!’ I says, with a sort of snort of astonishment. 
‘What do you mean, Ole?’ 

“It was Ole’s turn to get impressive. He leaned over 
and laid his forefinger on my knee. It looked like a coup- 
ling pin. ‘I ban strike becaus I ent sucker eny more,’ he 
said firmly. 

““*Go ahead,’ I said. ‘Unless this is a puzzle party.’ 

““*T ban in college t’ree yar,’ said Ole. ‘First yar ve 
beat Millerburg. Dey all say, ‘‘ Ole, you ban bully faller.” 
Next yar I make touchdown by Muggledorfer. Dey elect 
Rogers keptin of team and Bill Allen pres’dent of class, and 
Peters he ban college marshal, and dey say by me, “Ole, 
you ban bully faller.” T’ird yar I kick four goal by 
Kiowy, make sax touchdown by Hopkinville and make 
hunder-yard run wit’ ball by Minneapolis. Everybody 
else on team dey gets joined by fraternity and go by 
dances and banqvets and have fine time, and dey all say 
by me: “Ole, you ban bully faller.’”’ I ent ban bully faller 
eny more. It ent pay.’ 
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uc Ole,’ I said, hth” 
‘ sevboleschool loves \\ 
you. You're the great- 
‘at man in the world, 
We'll elect you presi- 
dent of theclass or any 
old thing you want, if 
vou say the word.’ 
«6 4o?’ om: 
interested. 
ar» da in for it, but \" 
care. ‘Sure, 
é I said. _ Ole, 
you're on for anything 
you name. We never 
did anything for you 
peeause you was such 
3 modest fellow, you 
know. Didn’t look 
like a chap that would 
te brass-band 
igatos. Now, you 
just name it and we'll 


pay the freight.’ 

“* Well,’ said Ole 
decidedly, ‘I tenk I 
skoll join by a frater- 


nity.’ 

“But, Ole!’ says I, 
after I had gotten my 
preath, ‘you’re not a 
frat man. You don’t 
care for girls and 
society and all that 
frivolity. And you 
know nobody has any 
control over the elec- 
tions of a college fraternity. They have to vote you in 
unanimously by secret ballot, and you're so—er—sort of 
different, you know, that maybe some of the dudes 
wouldn’t like you.’ 

“‘Oll right,’ says Ole, ‘I ent care much ’bout playing 
futball enyway.’ 

“Blamed if I could do a thing with the old Viking. He 
is going to join a fraternity or warm that old plush chair 
of his all fall while we make a noise like a wood-block 
pavement under Kiowa. I tried to tell him that the 
butterfly life of a frat man would hurt his constitution, but 
he wouldn’t listen. He wants to join a fraternity and go to 
all the dances, meet the pretty girls, eat ice cream and 
wear exaggerated clothes. He says he’s got a hundred 
dollars to spend this year and he’s tired of being left out in 
the cold. He’s struck and he’s got us just where he wants 
us. And so, fellows, I made an awful bluff. I said, ‘ Ole, if 
you're elected to a fraternity will you play football against 
Kiowa?’ 

“*Ja,’ he said enthusiastically. ‘Kin yu do et to-night?’ 

“*No,’ says I, ‘not to-night nor to-morrow night nor 
next week, you old tow-headed pirate. But, if you play 
football, you’ll be a frat man.’ And now, fellows, it’s up 
to the fraternities of this university. We've been made 
prosperous by its glory. Are we going to sit around here 
and let Kiowa wipe us off the earth or are we going to 
make a sacrifice for our dear old school and take in this 
os mountain of meat for a brother? It’s up to us, 
ellows.”’ 

The result of it all was that there was a meeting the next 
day in the lounging-rooms of our lodge. It was attended 
by representatives of every fraternity in school. There 
was Frankling, of the Alfalfa Delts, whose father owned a 
locomotive works in the East, and Randolph, of the’Delta 
Kappa Sonofaguns, who had been to Europe four times 
and hated this country in the summer, and’ Brewster, of 
the Chi Yi Sighs, who hoped next year to give a cotillon 
that would make the Sigh Whoopsilon’s annual look like 
abarn dance. All of these social calcium lights with a 
dozen more sat around with the air of men who were about 
to take a large quinine pill, and discussed the situation. 

There didn’t seem to be much to discuss. There wasn’t 
any help for it. Skjarsen would either join a fraternity or 
Kiowa would desiccate us. The latter was impossible — 
the former was horrible. Skjarsen would fit in with the 
general scheme of things in a thirty-thousand-dollar 
fraternity lodge, infested with sons of the idle rich, as a 
comic supplement would ornament the Louvre. But we 
Were game. We voted to assimilate Skjarsen and then 
called for volunteers. 

“What fraternity will make this glorious sacrifice for 
the good of the Uni?” asked Frankling, the chairman, in 
alluring tones. 

Every body made a noise like a marble sarcophagus. 

“I move we all rush him and let him take his choice,” 
Piped up little Billings, of the Delta Flushes, who hadn’t 

en a man away from another frat for three years. 

We made patterns on Billings with our heels—that is, 
the Eta Pies and Sigh Whoopsilons and Delta Kap repre- 
sentatives did. Some of the other frats liked the proposi- 

because it was about as safe for them as it was for the 


Rerpnn’ Wace Qin. av 
It was Nothing to the Job of Walking Around Beside a 
White-Eyebrowed Leviathan in High-Water Trousers 


Delta Flushes. In the end we 
compromised by voting to leave 
it to chance. A representative 
from each frat was to draw a 
j card from a nice new deck and 
t the three which drew the highest 
cards were to go around next day 


and propose to Ole. Then he 
Nw could take his choice. 
i \ P 
\ p" I hope I never get into a more 


solemn or breath interfering occa- 
sion than that lottery. One after 
another the boys drew cards. 
The Delta Flush man came first. 
He drew a jack and turned a 
beautiful pea-green. The Sigh 
Whoopsilon man got a deuce and 
tried to look as if, after all, it 
wasn’t much luck. Get some one 
to leave you a million and try to 
look bored about it. You'll suc- 
ceed as well as he did. I drew a 
queen, and I hope no lady ever 
got a more ungracious reception 
anywhere. In the end our frat 
and the Alfalfa Delts and the Chi 
Yi’s were elected. The others 
went away trying to look solemn 
and leaking satisfaction at every 
pore, while we three condemned 
wretches sat around, feeling as if 
we had drawn black beans in a 
Mexican lynching party, and 
planned out the campaign. 

There wasn’t much to plan. 
We just agreed to go over to 
Ole’s the next day, one after 
another, make our very best talk and let him do the rest. 
The quicker the better. It would mean more practice 
for the football team, and besides, there is no use putting 
off having a tooth pulled or anything of the kind. Each 
one of us pledged himself to put up his very best rushing 
talk and then to let Nature take its course. 

I went over to see Ole late the next afternoon and met 
Frankling coming away. He looked sort of dish-raggy and 
for a minute I had hopes. Buthe doused them. “Gosh,” 
said he, holding on to me for support, “‘I thought I was 
going to get him right off the reel. He seemed to know 
what a snap it would be to join the Alfalfa Delts. Honest, 
I was scared to death. I made him take a few days to 
consider. Flushing was here for the Chi Yi’s a while ago, 
and he claims that Ole accepted him as soon as he started 
and that he had to back him off with both hands. Flush- 
ing is an awful liar, though.” 

Ole wasn’t sitting in his old plush chair when I found 
him. He was shining his shoes and happiness was just 
caked all over him. I drew him to me and as gently as I 
could I explained that the Eta Bita Pies had always 
loved him—that they felt him to be a congenial soul and 
an honor to any fraternity—that unanimously they had 
elected him to membership and now wished to ask him to 
be one of them. Ole listened without batting an eye. 
That made me sort of sore. I was determined that no 
Alfalfa Delt was going to make my rushing talk sound 
cheap, so I lit in on the general fraternity. We're strong 
on the general fraternity talk. I explained to Ole that 
in choosing his fraternity he must consider not only the 
local chapter but the national society; that we were the 
strongest fraternity in the country, with the most chap- 
ter houses and the finest chapters; that we had more 
Congressmen and Senators and United States judges 
and other political specimens than any other two frats 
—that if a man was an Eta Bita Pie it was twice as 
easy for him to be Governor — no trick at all, in fact. 
We all did it. 

I guess I overdid the thing. Ole began coming over 
in bunches. “I tenk you ban fine fallers,’’ said he, 
reaching for my hand. 

I threw on the reverse ina hurry. ‘ Now, Ole,” says 
I, backing around him, ‘‘we want you very badly, but 
you must make your own choice. I know you are pop- 
ular and other fraternities are after you. Far be it from 
Eta Bita Pie to depend upon mere first impressions to 
win its men,” I remarked grandly. ‘Think it over. 
Let the others rush you. We are confident. We want 
you, but we want you after the others have tried to get 
you. Think it over carefully. Take two or three days.” 

** All das is juist what other fallers said,’’ remarked 
Ole pensively. He had a cussed long memory. “I ent 
know,” he continued slowly. ‘‘ You ban gude fallers, 
you Baked Pies. I lak your shapter hause. I tenk I 
vould lak tu live by it.” 

I felt a little cold wave sidling up and down my spinal 
column. 

“Dem Alfalfas bin better-lukin’ fallers and more 
stylish,’’ continued Ole, still musing. ‘“‘I lak dem, tu.” 

I didn’t seem to care much for that. The Alfalfa 
Delts at that time were a snobbish bunch. 
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‘Dose Ki Yi boys dey ent so stylish as you fallers, but 
dey got more sense, I tenk,”’ continued Ole. 

Talk about frank and open conversation! I was getting 
red behind the collar. 

“‘T lat you know in a few days,” said Oie. 
play futball now.” 

I escaped and Ole appeared that night for signal practice. 
You never saw-such joy as there was on the campus. 
Strong men wept into each other’s hats when they saw Ole. 
The rest of the squad were a wabble-jointed bunch, but 
they braced up with Ole in the back field and tore through 
the scrubs as if they were paper men. Oh, he was a wonder, 
Ole was. There he was, first day out in the fall—hot day, 
too—parading up and down the field with a regular 
regalia of scrubs hung around him and not even perspiring 
audibly. A million tons went off our hearts that night, 
and most of us wrote home to our dads for money with 
which to complete our biological equipment. We wanted 
some of those Odds that Kiowa was so brash with. 

Ole came out the next day and wore a little trail between 
the two goal posts. He came out the day after and sent 
two collar-bones over to the medical school to be spiiced. 
The next day was his pledge day. We decided to go ina 
body, we three, after football practice, and see who got the 
black bean, but, when we arrived at the Stadium, there 
was old General Consternation parading around again. 
Ole hadn’t come out. ‘ 

It was up to us three and we made a dive for Ole’'s 
roost. We found him visiting with a ginger-haired junior, 
named Simpkins. Simpkins had failed to make a frat in 
his freshman year by an awful majority, and instead of 
acting nice about it and keeping out of things, he had had 
the face to butt in, until he was now president of the junior 
class, college marshal, editor of the junior annual, and 
goodness knows what all. He was very obnoxious and a 
nasty politician. I smelled trouble. He rose to go as we 
entered and I thought I saw the tail end of a smile chasing 
itself around behind his ears. 

“Well, Ole,’”’ Frankling remarked when we had gotten 
rid of Simpkins, “ where’s the shank pads and the head 
gear? The whole college is waiting to see you tip over that 
scrub team again.” 

“T ent play any more,” said the old straw-thatched 
imbecile cheerfully. 

“You ain’t!”’ snorted Frankling. 
join a frat then?” 

“Naw, I ent care, I gass,”’ said Ole. I felt despair and 
relief having a knock-down and drag-out in my system. 

“Why not?” demanded Frankling. 

“T gass it ent so much fun,” said Ole indifferently. 
‘“*T ent see so much tu it.” 

“Take another look, you idiot,” says I, cutting in. I 
didn’t want Frankling to do all the cussing. It might 
prejudice Ole against him if we won him back. ‘‘Can’t you 
see how much fun it is for a bunch of good fellows to live 
together and go around together and have parties and get 
canned out of college together? It’s great, old man.” 

“Most times you rush a faller,”’ said Ole carelessly. “I 
tenk mebbe it ban fun den. I ent care much.” 


“T tenk I go 


“Don’t you want to 


(Continued on Page 26) 





It Looked Like the Colossus, 
but it wasn't. It was Ole 
Skjarsen. He was Clad in 
Full Football Armor 
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I THE summer of 1907 a party of ten or twelve . 
Chicago sports—not sportsmen, as this story 1 tt W r 
will show—went to a lake in Northern Wis- O O e 


con3in to do a little fishing. And the fishing was 

good. It was evidently the right season, the right lake, and 
they were certainly guided to the right spot in that lake. 
They were so successful that they chartered a farm wagon 
to haul away the fish, and a summer resident, who saw this 
wagon on one of its trips, assured me that the boxes of fish, 
prepared for shipment, were piled two deep the entire 
length and width of the wagon-box. He estimated that 
this one party shipped away a thousand game fish. 

‘*And a little more of that sort of thing,’’ he complained, 
‘‘will put this lake in the has-been class.” 

Yet that sort of thing is going on at many of the Wis- 
consin lakes, and some of them would certainly be in ‘‘the 
has-been class” now were it not for the fact that the Fish 
Commission is, and has been, busily engaged in restocking 
them. Indeed, some of them are virtually ‘‘fished out,” in 
spite of all the precautions taken for the preservation of 
the sport. 

There are, of course, laws that are meant to curb the 
operations of these fish hogs, and there are men to en- 
force the laws; but in the case I have mentioned these 
laws were twice broken; first, by catching and retaining 
more than a lawful ‘‘day’s catch,” and second, by shipping 
away more than the law permits. It is extremely probable 
that the provision requiring that fish under a certain size 
or weight shall be returned to the water was also ignored, 
for the fish hog is a notorious offender in this respect; 
but I have no evidence on that point. However, the laws 
—and the Wisconsin laws are generous to fishermen— 
were flagrantly violated in two particulars, and there were 
no arrests. 

The summer residents and the natives, although some- 
what accustomed to fish hogs, were much incensed when 
they heard of this affair, and the proprietor of the hotel at 
which the party stopped announced that he would never 
again have accommodations for any member of it. But 
they had their “‘sport,’”’ in spite of the law, and got away 
with the spoils. I could not help wondering how they did 
it, so I made some inquiries. 


How Wardens and Laws are Beaten 


T WAS not difficult. The game and fish wardens of 
Wisconsin have big districts to cover, and they receive 
very little assistance in the enforcement of the law. The 
average American seems to feel that “it is none of his 
business’’ what other people do, so long as they stop short 
of highway robbery. He may wax indignant over what is 
done, but he is disposed to leave the work of prevention 
and punishment wholly to those who are paid for doing 
it. In this case the warden happened to be in another 
part of the district, and no one took the trouble to send 
him any word. So the offenders were quite safe in keeping 
all the fish that they could haul into their boats, provided 
they used reasonable caution and did not -proclaim their 
exploits too loudly. 

In the matter of shipments there was also little trouble. 
The Wisconsin law provides that not more than twenty 
pounds of fish may be shipped out of the State by any one 
person in any one week, but there is nothing to prevent 
the shipment of any amount of fish to any one person. 





To illustrate, let us say that a man of the name of John 
Jones was a member of this Chicago party; that, using 
his own name, he shipped his twenty pounds of fish to Mrs. 
John Jones; that, using another name, he shipped her 
another twenty pounds; and that, using still another 
name, he shipped her a third box of fish. So far as the tags 
are concerned this would be all right; the only danger 
would be that several shipments to one person might 
arouse suspicion and result in an investigation. With 
respect to that, a good deal would depend upon the express 
agent; some agents are complaisant and some are par- 
ticular. However, John Jones might easily guard against 
that danger by making his various shipments, under 
different names, to neighbors and friends. 


A Criminal Waste of Good Fish 


COURSE, a lone fisherman could hardly do this 
without detection, but the members of a party of uncer- 
tain size, so far as the agent was concerned, could easily do 
it. Atany rate, this Chicago party certainly shipped more 
boxes of fish than there were members of the party, and the 
lake in question could not stand much fishing of that kind. 

Now let me transfer the scene to Canada. 

A party of eight Americans went up into the Georgian 
Bay district of Ontario to do a little fishing. They 
chartered a tug to tow their boats to the chosen fishing 
grounds, and, on the way, indulged in the delightful 
American pastime of betting. Each backed himself to 
bring in more fish than any one else in the party—not the 
largest fish, but the largest number of fish of all sizes. A 
bet on the largest fish would have involved no violation of 
the law, but the bets they made were virtually as to who 
could put the biggest crimp in it, for it was a foregone 
conclusion that every member of the party would bring in 
more and smaller fish than is legally permitted. The 
Canadian law is far less liberal than the laws of most of the 
States on this side of, the line, and it is no trick at all to 
bring in the full number allowed for a day’s fishing. 
Canada is willing that you should have the sport of catch- 
ing as many as you wish, but she expects you to return 
immediately to the water all the small ones and all others 
in excess‘of the specified number. Canada is also very 
particular about the shipping of fish, and her regulations 
with respect to this are not so easily evaded as they were 
in the Wisconsin case. There was in these bets, therefore, 
not only a deliberate intention to break the law, but also 
the certainty of a criminal waste of good fish. After the 
bets were decided most of the fish were left to rot. 

Now, this is not an isolated ease. Canada has seen a 
good deal of that kind of ‘‘sport,” and the Canadians do 
not like it. Further, the Canadians charge that the Amer- 
icans are almost the only offenders, practically all others 
showing a proper respect for the law. The average Amer- 
ican, they say, is a sport, and not a sportsman; he putsa 
blight upon whatever region he “ favors’’ with his presence; 
he is selfishness incarnate, giving no thought to the future 
or the rights of others; he is a ‘“‘hog” whose wastefulness 
has already done infinite harm in his own country and now 
threatens the game and fish of Canada. 





This is a pretty serious arraignment, and itis 


almost an official one. Not only is it a matter of 
common gossip in those districts most frequented 
by Americans, but, also, the subject has been pr. 
sented for official consideration and action. According to 
the Canadian Annual Review for 1907, Sir John Boyd, who 
has a summer place at Georgian Bay, brought this menace 
to the attention of the Georgian Bay Fishery Commission, 
and urged that ‘‘a license fee of ten dollars a rod be imposed 
upon Americans coming into Georgian Bay te fish.” This 
would be five times the present license fee, and the sole 
reason given for advocating such an increase was “the 
non-compliance by American anglers with the regulations 
respecting the number of fish to be caught by an ind 
vidual.”’ In his address to the Commission he told some- 
thing of American methods, and said that, as a result of 
them, far more fish than could possibly be used were caught 
and, after being counted for the glorification of the sue 
cessful fisherman, most of them would be left on the rocks 
to rot. 

A similar charge was made by Edward Harris in an 
article on fishing conditions in Ontario, published in the 
Toronto Mail and Empire and later recorded in the Cana- 
dian Annual Review. He said, among other things, that 
the fisheries were being destroyed for the benefit of 
Americans. 

Both of the incidents here given are merely typical; 
if this were not so they would be worthy of little atten 
tion. I shall have to admit, of course, that the Wisconsin 
case is exceptional in so far as the wholesale character 
of the operations of the party is concerned, but viola 
tions of the law are many and flagrant. There is the 
case of one man who would bring in as many as fifteen 
muskellunge. Meanwhile, the State Fish Commission is 
spending much money in repairing the damage done by 
the fish hogs. In effect, Wisconsin is paying for the sport 
of these sports, and it is finding it extremely difficult to 
restock some of the most accessible lakes fast enough to 
overcome the devastation wrought by the “hogs.” Indeed, 
in some cases, it has been found necessary to prolong the 
closed season in order to give the fish a chance. And, a 
before stated, Wisconsin is so liberal with fishermen that 
there is no possible excuse for ignoring the very proper and 
necessary restrictions that are placed upon them. 


Laws Making Fishing a Sport 


Fb maior of the laws of the two countries wil 
show this liberality, and may even prove that we ale 
unnecessarily and unwisely liberal on this side of the line. 
For the purposes of this comparison I shall consider cond 
tions and methods on both sides of the line in the Middle 
West—say, Wisconsin and Ontario, both of which have 
innumerable lakesandrivers. And this will be giving Uncle 
Sam a little the best of it, for Wisconsin is far more careful 
her fish than are her neighbors, Minnesota and Michigab. 
It is the clear intent of the laws, even when not specific- 
ally so stated, that the taking of game fish shall be consit- 
ered as a sport, and not as a commercial enterprise. It 
for this purpose that shipments are limited and the sale of 
such fish either restricted or entirely forbidden. Ther 
fore, the ostensible purpose of the laws, in the interests 
the preservation of fish and fishing, is to limit the size of 
the ‘‘catch”’ to what the fisherman and his party may hav 
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reasonable use for, with a small margin for shipment to 
whomsoever he may wish to favor with such evidence of his 


ee nsi thinks that fifteen bass a day should satisfy 
him, and it certainly ought to; for, if a non-resident, he is 
allowed to ship away no more than twenty pounds a week. 
Residents are not thus limited when shipping to points 
within the State, but it is required that ‘‘shipments: be 

ied by shipper from point of shipment to place 
of destination,” and the provision that ‘‘it is unlawful to 
have over fifteen of any black bass, Oswego bass or yellow 
bass in possession at any one time”’ is in itself a restriction 
so far as these fish are concerned. I find no such restric- 
tion as to other game fish, except that one shall have no 
more than ten pounds of trout at one time, but bass and 
trout are the fish usually sought in Wisconsin waters. In 
the matter of size, it is unlawful to retain pike of less than 
one pound, black bass of less than ten inches, or trout of 
jess than six inches. 

Surely these provisions are not so onerous as to justify 
one in breaking the law, even if Michigan and Minnesota 
are more liberal. As a matter of fact, from the point of 
view of fish preservation, there is something rather 
farcical in some of the Michigan and Minnesota enact- 
ments. Michigan, for instance, puts the limit of a day’s 
cateh at fifty fish, and provides that no fisherman shall 
have in his possession more than one hundred at any one 
time. There are less liberal regulations for some localities, 
where the conditions call for more stringent protective 

; but, even where the day’s catch is limited to 
twenty-five fish, it would seem as if the fisherman could 
take all that he can use without violating the law, es- 
pecially as he is prohibited from shipping any outside the 
State. In the matter of size, bass must be eight inches or 
over, and trout seven inches or over. : 


The Canadian’s Respect for the Law 


oe wrnatglen is less liberal than Michigan in one par- 
ticular and more liberal in another; the iimit of a 
day’s catch is twenty-five fish, but the non-resident may 
take fifty pounds away with him. Bass or trout, to be 
retained, should be six inches in length. Rather small for 
bass, it would seem. 

Now let us turn to Ontario, where a day’s catch is eight 
black bass of not less than ten inches or ten pounds of 
brook trout. (I am using bass and trout for the purposes 
of comparison because of their popularity as game fish and 
because they are found in the waters of all the districts 
mentioned.) Sale or export is prohibited, except that a 
non-resident may take home with him the lawful catch of 
two days’ fishing. . 

So far as the protection of game fish is concerned it will 
be seen that Ontario has a big advantage in her laws, and 
this advantage is further increased by the enforcement of 
thelaws. In some measure, this latter advantage is due to 
Canadian respect for law as opposed to American con- 
tempt for it. I do not mean, of course, that there are no 
Canadian law-breakers, but the general spirit is not only 
of obedience to the law, but also even extends to assistance 
in the enforcement of it. 

I had a chance to observe this last summer, when I went 
with a party made up in part of Canadians and in part of 
Americans to the Temagami Forest Reserve. We could 
hardly have had a greater incentive, from the point of 
view of a fish “‘ hog,” to violation of the law. The fishing 
was excellent, and we were three portages away from Lake 
Temagami, to which the majority of fishermen coming into 
that district confine their operations. We were, so far as 
we could see, absolutely alone on our chosen lake, except 
for one night, when a fire on the opposite shore told us of 
the brief stop of another camping party. However, we saw 
no member of it. As there were no roads, the only method 
of travel being by canoe or through the 
unbroken forest on foot, and as many 
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good fishing there, and, to this end, they take a per- 
sonal interest in the enforcement of the law. They are 
careful to see that every stranger is advised of the regula- 
tions, and I noted that my Indian guide asked no ques- 
tions about fish that he considered under size, but merely 
grunted ‘‘Him too small,” and put it back in the water. 
Sometimes I thought he favored the fish at my expense, 
but, at any rate, he saw to it that I kept well within the 
law. 

However, if our Canadian friends had been less particu- 
lar we might have fared worse, for, in spite of our isolation, 
a game warden appeared suddenly in camp one day. I 
never knew where he came from—he may have come 
through the woods or he may have left his canoe some- 
where along the shore—but he appeared unexpectedly in 
camp, and it was a fortunate thing that there was nothing 
there to which he could take exception. 


. The Handicaps of the American Warden 


T IS, of course, impossible to prevent some violation of 
the law, as the outcry at Georgian Bay demonstrates, 
and I have no doubt it receives occasional jolts in the 
Temagami district, especially in the vicinity of the hotels 
on Lake Temagami and Lady Evelyn Lake; but the con- 
ditions on that side of the line are certainly infinitely 
better than the conditions on our side. ‘‘ You prove the 
case against yourselves,” say the Canadians, ‘‘when you 
come to Canada to fish. If it were not for your extrava- 
gance, wastefulness and general shortsightedness you 
would have, nearer home, quite as good fishing as we can 
offer.” And there seems to be some truth in this. The 
‘“*hog” has certainly done much damage in our lake 
country, and he is still doing all that he can. 

Wisconsin is far from being the only, or even the greatest, 
sufferer from his depredations: Michigan and Minnesota 
have quite as much trouble, and I have no doubt the 
same is true of most other States where there is much fish- 
ing. One does not have to leave Chicago to get evidence 
of what is being done in near-by waters: the boastful 
sports will tell him all about it, each basing his claim to 
distinction on his success in violating the law. Allowance 
must be made, of course, for the usual ‘‘fisherman’s imag- 
ination,” but enough is capable of proof to show the 
general conditions. It is a game, and not a sport, with 
these fellows—a game for points, to which the law and the 
wardens merely add zest. It seems to be a phase of 
dementia Americana—the ambition to beat somebody or 
something merely for the pleasure of boasting about it 
afterward. The happiest sport is the one who can have 
his picture taken with the biggest string of fish so that he 
can illustrate his self-glorifying tale. The photograph 
detail, however, is not so common as it was a few years 
ago; for it has happened that this desire for a picture has 
brought the infraction of the law to the notice of the 
authorities. 

The explanation of these conditions is simple. First, 
from the viewpoint of the preservation of the fish, the law 
is almost farcical in some cases. Think of allowing a man 
fifty fish for a day’s catch when money is being spent to 
replenish the depleted streams and lakes! And the incon- 
sistency of allowing such a catch and prohibiting shipment 
out of the State! It puts a premium on waste. Second, 
the wardens usually have such big districts to cover that 
it is not a difficult matter for the fish ‘“‘ hog” to evade them. 
Indeed, even if he takes no precautions, the odds are very 
much in his favor. Third, American tolerance of law- 
breaking is such that the warden probably receives less 
ass‘stance than the lawbreaker. 

This last is a most important point. The warden, to be 
successful, must be a combination of both detective and 
scout; he must appear where he is least expected, and 
there are always many people to give warning of his 





appearance in any particular locality. He himself re- 
ceives occasional tips, of course, but there seems to be a 
fascination in beating the law that leads most people to 
side with the law-breaker in a matter of this kind, and 
information as to where he was last seen is passed along 
from one to another. It follows, therefore, that he labors 
under a serious handicap. He keeps the fish “hog” some- 
what nervous, because he has a way of appearing unex- 
pectedly in even the most remote camps, but it is by 
watching the shipments of game and fish that he accom- 
plishes the most. In this he is assisted, at least to some 
extent, by the railroads. While the railroads give much 
attention to expleiting the fishing and hunting along their 
lines, they are as deeply interested as any one in seeing 
that the law is obeyed, for there is much business for them 
in the continuation of good fishing and hunting. Their 
advantage lies in taking many sportsmen to the favored 
points—real sportsmen, rather than “‘hogs’’—and their 
general policy is to maintain the conditions that prove 
alluring. They are even beginning to frown on the ad- 
vertising pictureéthat shows an unlawful catch, in spite 
of its appeal to those who like good fishing. Their agents 
at points of shipment are not always so particular as they 
might be, but the general policy is certainly to assist in 
the enforcement of the law. 

Nevertheless, it is safe to say that only a small pro- 
portion of the violations of the law are actually dis- 
covered, and this means a very serious condition of 
affairs. There is nothing upon which to base even an 
estimate of the extent of the unlawful operations of the 
fish ‘‘hogs,” but the fact that over twelve thousand 
pounds of fish were confiscated by the wardens of Minne- 
sota alone, in one year, gives some idea of the magnitude 
of this menace to the sport. This takes no account of the 
illegal shipments that were made successfully or of the 
fish that were left to rot; it deals only with the compara- 
tively few violations that were detected, and, except 
where it has to do with illegal methods of fishing, it means 
that the fishermen have exceeded the very liberal limit 
that the law sets. I have no figures for Wisconsin or 
Michigan; but, from what I have heard of individual 
instances of violation of the law, I have no doubt that 
the figures would be fully as startling as those for Minne- 
sota. Indeed, the proximity of Chicago very likely would 
make them even more startling—not because the Chicago 
fish ‘‘hog”’ is any worse than others, but because Chicago, 
being the largest city in the vicinity, has more of them. 


Big Game Laws More Easily Enforced 


N THE matter of big game protection there is less trouble 
in the States I have mentioned. The spirit of slaughter 
is just as strong, but it is much more difficult to violate 
the law successfully. For one thing, the laws are more 
stringent. Early laxity in this respect brought about a 
condition of affairs that compelled drastic action if the 
deer and other game animals of these localities were not 
to follow the buffalo into practical extinction. 

The open season for deer in Wisconsin lasts only twenty 
days—in some localities only ten—and the limit for the 
individual hunter is two deer in one season. The law of 
Michigan is the same, except that in certain counties it has 
been found necessary to prohibit entirely the killing of 
deer for a few years. To give the moose, elk and caribou a 
chance it has been decreed that the closed season for them 
shall continue uninterruptedly until 1911. Minnesota has 
an open season of twenty days for deer, moose and caribou, 
and allows three deer, one moose and one caribou to the 
individual sportsman. 

Ontario has an open season of fifteen days for deer, 
fifteen days for moose and caribou south of the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, and one month for 
moose and caribou north of the main line of the railroad. 

The hunter is restricted to two deer or 
one bull moose or one bull caribou. In 





miles of forest and lakes lay between our 
camp and the nearest town, we had every 
Treason to believe we would be entirely 
undisturbed by game wardens. A fish 
“hog” could ask nothing better than the 
fishing and the isolation that were ours. 
But the Canadians reminded us, very 
diplomatically and courteously, that there 
were certain laws covering the number and 
size of the fish that could be taken, and 
that it was the custom of the country to 
respect those laws. There were no fish 
‘hogs” in our party, but the Canadian 
day’s catch is so much less than is allowed 
in the States we had recently left that the 
inferential warning was wise. And that 
warning merely reflected the spirit that 
seemed to prevail throughout the Tem- 
agami Forest Reserve. The Canadians, 
and especially the natives of the district, 
are not satisfied with the fact that there 








brief, with more game left, Ontario is still 
rather more careful than the States I have 
mentioned. 

However, considering both the special 
and the general laws, it is evident that 
these States are giving close attention to 
the preservation of big game, and it may 
be said for them that the big game is more 
abundant in some localities now than it 
was a few years ago. There is the same 
spirit of law-defiance in hunting that there 
is in fishing, but I think a smaller propor- 
tion of the hunters of big game are of this 
desolating class, and, anyway, the big 
game laws are more easily enforced. There 
are many violations— Minnesota has con- 
fiscated as many as a hundred and five 
deer hides, fifty moose hides, twenty-four 
bundles of miscellaneous hides and ten 
moose heads in a single year—but they 
are nothing like so numerous or so serious 
as the violations of the fishing laws. It is 








is good fishing there now; they intend 
to see to it that there shall always be 
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N THE third day of Yogi Byro’s prophecy Major 

QO Finnerty, who had come down from his elephant- 

catching in the north for the four luxurious weeks 

of his annual hilarity in Calcutta, went on board the 
steamer Kohinoor to dine with the convivial captain. 

It was a virile piece of feasting; and at ten o’clock, 
Captain Tremayne having dined himself into an attack 
of the “sleeping sickness,’’ Finnerty, his giant strength 
holding its own against the libations, was pushed ashore in 
a native boat. 

As he climbed the river-bank from the landing-stage 
a Celtie voice rang out, ‘“‘ Men of the Annie Boyle, line up 
on the starboard side of the road!’’ The Irishman threw 
his head up like one of his own war elephants, in his 
nostrils the glad odor of battle—indeed, he was primed for 
it. There in front two ships’ crews faced each other in the 
way of a physical debate. 

The shibboleth “‘ Annie Boyle” was nationally sufficient 
to Finnerty; and as they clashed at the piping wail of a 
boatswain’s whistle he entered soulfully into the riot. 
Blinded by the joy of strife, Finnerty was oblivious of a 
line of police that finally charged into the mob of battling 
sailors. All he was cognizant of was that clubs had got 
strangely mixed in the fight that was in all honor a matter 
of fists; so he fought on until laid out by the crack of a 
baton. 

The police sergeant, a European, had come to stop the 
row, not to arrest sailors that were needed aboard their 
ships; so at his command the human débris was cleared 
away, hurried off in boats to the Annie Boyle cr the other 
ship, and Finnerty, on the testimony of a boatman who 
had seen him land, was rowed back to where the Kohinoor 
swung from an iron buoy in the river. 

It must have been the power of Yogi Byro’s mystic 
influence that caused everything to happen just as it did. 
The native on watch had the big sahib, whom he recognized 
as having been on board for dinner, placed in a spare 
cabin, under the impression that he was a passenger who 
had drowned in strong drink his sorrow at leaving the 
“City of Paiaces.”’ 

On the turn of the tide, an hour after midnight, the 
Kohinoor swung down by Garden Reach, old Mother 
Hoogly spewing her out to sea past the Sandheads at 
noon the next day. They were beyond all places of landing 
when Captain Tremayne discovered that Finnerty was 
aboard, for all the others were under the impression that 
the sleeping sahib was a willing passenger. 

Captain Tremayne was five feet six, while the Major 
was six feet two; that’s why the casually shanghaied 
sahib was forced to remain attired as he had gone aboard. 
A short, white mess jacket, wide purple cummerbund, 
white trousers and patent-leather pumps made up proper 
regaiia for dinner in Calcutta, but unusual for a run by 
steamer to the jungles of the Mahanadi. 

“Put me off at the first place we touch,” Finnerty 
begged, when he came out of his stupor, “‘so that I can get 
back to Calcutta by boat, or rail, or balloon, or someway.” 

So in the forenoon of the next day the Captain slacked 
the Kohinoor to the landing at Gopal just long enough for 
Finnerty to spring ashore, Tremayne promising to hail 
the first steamer coming down the river to pick him up. 
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When the Kohinoor forged ahead and the lone sahib 
came stalking up the red road, like wildfire the word 
passed from lip to lip that Ganesa had sent one of the 
Twice-born, even as the Yogi had said; and Baboo Ghose 
and the others hastened to meet the embodied evidence of 
the favor of the gods. They literally carpeted the road 
with their bodies in one multitudinous salaam. 

“‘These poor fellows afraid you not going to come, 
sahib,’’ Baboo Ghose explained. ‘‘ They wait four days, 
but your Honor is here.” 

Finnerty stared. ‘‘ Yes, I’m here, Baboo,’’ he said, 
“but considering I didn’t know I was coming, these fellows 
must be in league with the gods.”’ 

“Yes, your Honor, Yogi Byro working the oracle,” 
Baboo Ghose answered simply. He gazed with approval 
upon the sahib’s apparel, so evident that he had been 
snatched from an evening function; it was correlative of 
the whole celestial scheme of astral projection. 

The Major took a seat in the shade of a big pipal and 
asked the Baboo for some explanation of the ambiguous 
situation; and the Bengali, with the volubility of his 
class, poured out words in a bubbling stream. Finnerty 
laughed till his sides shook when he realized that he was 
supposed to be in the employ of the elephant-headed 
Ganesa. But the event had found the best man in all 
India, the one most likely to fall in with the grim humor of 
the situation. 

According to Ghose, the Thakore would provide cham- 
pagne for the sahib’s bath; would cause him to sparkle 
like a heavily-dewed rose-bush with diamonds, and load 
him with wealth if he destroyed that “ opprobious tiger.” 

Finnerty sat in the cool shade of the gum-coated fig- 
leaves looking out across the sun-blistered waters of the 
coffee-colored river. It was certainly a corking fine chance 
for glorious sport all ready to hand; no beaters to pay, no 
expensive kit to provide. More than once he had traveled 
for days over a furnaced land that was like Sheol, and at 

uge expense to himself, for such a chance at a man-eater. 
And the big Irishman was in his heart a chivalrous knight. 
Fifteen years in India had given him the second sight, the 
eye that could discover beneath the brown skins brothers 
in humanity. Somehow, a superstitious feeling crept into 
his mind that the god he called Chance, and that Yogi 
Byro knew as Ganesa, had required at his hand this service 
to the people he had been cast among. Then, wearied by 
the hot glare, his eyes came back from the palpitating 
atmosphere to his silk hose and patent-leather pumps, 
and again he laughed. 

“Will the Presence honor his Highness by official 
call?’’ the Baboo asked. ‘“‘I have charger for the sahib.” 

Finnerty looked along the red road, and could see, a 
quarter of a mile away, reflected in a little lake; the white 
walls of the Thakore’s huge bungalow which the Baboo 
euphemistically called a palace. “I'll go and see him, 
anyway,” he said. ; 

The Baboo called, and a gray stallion was brought. 

Finnerty mounted; the Baboo climbed into a cart, and 
they started, a triumphal procession. Horns blared, 
conch shells screeched; there was the heavy drone of 
tomtoms; Kasim, a walking arsenal, marched proudly at 
the tail of Finnerty’s horse. 
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The Baboo explained this demonstration. ‘That man- 
eating tiger has got no respect for proper time to bite; 
last week he seized with awful intent of mastication a poor 
man in daytime on this road.” 

The Thakore received Major Finnerty with heavy 
pleasure. The tall frame enveloped in rolls of unnatural 
fat, the lurid red in the big eyes that had once been beav- 
tiful, and the monotonous tone of the deep voice, familiar 
signs to Finnerty, told him everything. The Thakore with 
the light skin of a Rajput was a decayed temple; a onee- 
magnificent tabernacle that now rested groggily on a sand 
foundation; the poison ivy of sensuality had rotted the 
walls. Bhang and opium and brandy had etched their 
initials in the pendulous bags beneath the eyes, the weak 
droop at the corners of. the mouth—all over the face. 
‘‘Gad! but he once was a man!” Finnerty muttered as he 
looked at the broad chest and the pillar-like neck; “it’s too 
bad. Faith I’ll take a fall out of that bloodthirsty tiger, 
just because it’s too bad.” 

The Thakore, running his eye heavily up and down the 
figure of the big Irishman, smiled faintly like a child with 
a beautiful toy. In his mind there was no association of 
the sahib with holiness. No doubt the Yogi's propitiation 
of Ganesa had brought him there; but as an instrument- 
as fire, or rain, or a good crop of grain. But in himself the 
sahib was a man. The Thakore held out his hand and 
called Finnerty “brother,”’ taking it for granted that he 
was ready to slay the Dweller at the Gate. 

“Give your orders, sahib,” he said with superb dignity. 
And to his dewan he added, “If any one disobeys the 
sahib see that he is well beaten with sticks of the male 
bamboo.” 

He clapped his hands, gave an order and a servant came 
bearing a silver tray. He put a gold chain about the 
Major’s neck, tendered a tiny bouquet of the golt 
hearted champak flower, and sank back in his chair with 
a sigh of satisfaction. He seemed to consider the tiger 
already dead. 

“Now, your Honor,” Ghose said, as they passed out of 
the palace, “it is all arranged, you see.” 

“Gad, man! but I’ve got to have some shikar kit, 
Finnerty objected, ‘if I’m going into the jungle.” 

“Yes, sahib; good tailor got—in five minutes he 3 
make you uniform of Nimrod.” 

“But I haven’t a gun!” the Major exclaimed, suddenly 
remembering this important item. 

“TI have arrange munitions of war,’’ Baboo Ghose al- 
swered, proudly escorting the sahib to inspect the wealth 
of firearms he had ordered from Calcutta. 

“By the shade of Nimrod,” Finnerty exclaimed, “you 
buy guns, Baboo, as one buys liquors for a bungalow.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Ghose replied proudly; ‘‘I am going to put 
quietus on that debased tiger myself, so I reading up ho¥ 
is proper method of shooting games; reading Baker, and 
Sanderson, and Cummings, and many sporty man to write 
account. One man relating 8-bore gun, with 17 drachms 
of powder and four-ounce bullet is making proper stop 
tiger’scharge; anotherrecommend 10-bore; but got exces* 
ive weight for taking proper aim, 16 pounds. And so 0, 
sahib; every writing man has recommend different kind, 
and I buying whole bag of tricks—here is invoice.” 


























Baboo Ghose spoke truly—he had bought them all. In 

ition to the old-school smooth-bores there were rifles 
of all calibres, from the big .577 Magnum Express down 
to a 303 Mannlicher. 

Finnerty picked out a double-barreled .450 Express that 

a cartridge of 70 grains of cordite with a 480-grain 
pullet. “1’ll take that double-barreled 8-bore Paradox as 
second gun,” he said. “If Stripes stands up after I 
pump & couple of soft-nosed bullets into him from the 

, and comes for me, I’ll settle his account with ten 
of powder and a big pill from the Paradox.” 

When Finnerty discussed the plan of hunt with Indra, 
the latter proposed a bullock as bait, with the sahib in a 
machan in a tree. But the Major objected, declaring that 
was the way of babes and women; it wasn’t sport, it was 
just common, blatant murder; besides, nine times out of 
ten, absolutely useless. Even in the moonlight it was next 
to impossible to plug a bullet home in the tiger’s brain or 
heart, and a wounded tiger was worse than forty devils 
turned loose near a village. In that condition he would 
kill not only for hunger, but out of pure evil temper. 

To the Baboo he said: ‘Tigers that live off jungle 
animals hunt in the night—even a cattle-killer confines 
himself, as a rule, to the early morning and late evening; 
but a man-eater is a day-bird, and this fellow has grown 
so cheeky because of the dread that is over the villagers 
that if we beat him out in the day he’ll walk right up to 
my gun to be shot.” 

To the Major it was like going fishing. The closer he 
could get to a tiger, and the better the light, the more 
certain the death shot. It was very simple: it was only 
a question of steady nerve; and with the Irishman that 
was not a question. 

In vain the villagers explained that they were fathers of 
large families and that to be eaten by a tiger was a direct 
block on the road to Heaven. 

Finnerty was obdurate. 

“T’ll take care of Stripes,’’ he said to the Baboo; “get 
together two or three hundred beaters with horns and 
drums, and bamboos to beat against the trees, and the 
tiger won’t face the music; he’ll come my way and I'll 
settle him.” 

So the next day, fearing the wrath of their ruler, an 
army of villagers went forth, and spreading out in a wide 
half-circle like the sweep of a fan, beyond the tiger’s 
nullah, almost shoulder to shoulder, began their march 
to the accompaniment of a demoniac din. A few were 
placed in trees to watch and signal the tiger’s movements. 

Major Finnerty, armed with his Express, and Indra in 
attendance with a spare gun, waited at the mouth of the 
nullah. The huge, deep cavern of the ravine, 
heavy in its luxuriant growth, silent as a 
sepulchre, commenced to stir. A peacock 
miaowed discordantly; a pack of jungle dogs 
thrust their red bodies into sight for a second 
as they fled; a sounder of wild pigs, grunting 
their discontent, jinked and scrambled along 
the stony bottom of the hollow and vanished. 

The beat was growing warm. 

A dozen ground-apes trooped by !ike hoboes 
on the march, a big male turning often as he 
brought up the rear to bare his tusks in a 
snarl of defiance at the babel of beaters. 

Finnerty knew that the insolent tiger, with 
his small fear of men, would come last, leav- 
ing his cool retreat with sullen reluctance. He 
would come slowly along the path worn by 
the jungle animals who followed the bottom 
of the ravine to the drinking-pool. 

Suddenly a grating roar struck on the 
sahib’s ear; then came the shriller: note of 
men’s voices, that vibrated with fear. There 
was a lull in the tapping beat of bamboos 
against trees. 

“Heavens!” Finnerty gasped, “that swine 
has broken back through the line!”’ 

“Yes, sahib,’”’ Indra confirmed, ‘the evil 
spirit has told him we are here.”’ 

Straight up the nullah path a villager ap- 
peared running, beating his open mouth with 
the .palm of his hand, and crying, ‘‘ Banda 
has been killed! The Baghut is abroad!” 

With the spring of an ape the Gond had the 
runner by his streaming hair and thrown to 
the ground, saying: ‘‘ Thou frightened son of 
a jackal, what has transpired? Speak, for the 
sahib would know!” 

“Tt was all Kasim’s fault, sahib,” the fright- 
ened native vowed; “‘my lord tiger was going 
away in quietness when Kasim must shoot at 
him from a tree ——” 

“T know,” interrupted Finnerty; “the tiger { 
broke back and mauled one of the beaters. 
Come on, Indra, we must see what’s up.”’ 

The Gond leading, they hurried in the 
direction of the babel of voices which had 
once more broken forth in cries of fear. Just 
where( the jungle had given way to the 





woodmen’s axes in a partially-cleared field they came upon 
a group of vi 4 

At sight of the sahib, one of them came forward and, 
dropping on his knees, salaamed to Finnerty’s feet. ‘Oh, 
my lord,” he moaned, “just yonder is the eldest son of 
mine taken by this eater of men.’’ He pointed down toa 
small thicket of coriander bush. 

Finnerty could see a man crawling on his hands and 
knees. 

“Save him, huzoor ; he was seized by a tiger from which 
there is no danger whatever—a poor, small, starved 
creature that the Presence could choke with one of his 
strong hands—also it has been wounded and cannot 
spring. Go, sahib, and take from the evil thing Banda, 
the beautiful big son who crawls there.” 

“Come, men,” Finnerty commanded; and with both 
barrels of the Express cocked he led the way, even passed 
beyond the native that crawled weakly in the grass, on his 
face a look of most unutterable despair and fear. 

Two that had followed picked up Banda between them; 
and the father, calling to Finnerty, pleaded: ‘‘ Come away, 
sahib ; do not remain, for the tiger is large and fierce; he is 
the size of a buffalo, and enough evil has been done.”’ 

“Some one calls from within the bushes,” Finnerty 
answered; ‘‘ was another beater seized?” 

“Tis the false voice of tke evil spirit that hunts with 
the tiger, sahib; that is its way, to call thus and lead men 
into the jaws of the Destroyer.” 

Major Finnerty could hear the smothered, agonized 
call of a man’s voice somewhere in the thick growth, and 
turning to the Gond said: ‘‘ Keep close with that gun, 
Indra; I’m going in after that devil.” 

The Gond’s yellow-and-red streaked eyes turned waver- 
ingly from the sahib’s. 

“ Art thou afraid—and yet a Gond?” Finnerty asked. 

“Only of evil spirits—of what use is a man’s courage 
against the demons. But go, sahib—I follow with the gun.”’ 

With stealthy caution Finnerty moved into the dense 
growth; the tiger and his prey seemed close at hand, and 
to beard the animal in that cover was almost madness. 
But no snarl greeted him as he crept forward. At times 
his ear caught the fancied echo of a call that seemed always 
at the same distance, like a veritable will-o’-the-wisp. He 
began to grow angry —to feel a sudden rage against this sly 
drinker of blood who eluded him. He pushed through the 
bushes, that now grew dense, with fury. The second- 
growth bamboos, armed with clawlike hooks such as he 
had never seen in any other jungle, clutched at his arms 
and legs, and a perfect labyrinth of slender cane wove 
across his way a tenacious barrier. Once his foot caught 





“He's Yonder, Sahib, and is an Eater of Monkeys—They Know” 
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and he came to earth with a crash that sent his Express 
flying. As he struggled to his feet he saw the Gond stand- 
ing guard over his body, in his hand the Paradox thrust 
forward to meet danger. Rising, he put his hand on 
Indra’s shoulder affectionately, saying, ‘‘ Thouart a man!”’ 

“‘T feared the Baghut had thrown the sahib so that the 
tiger might take him,” the little man answered simply. 

“Where is the beast, Indra? He will have that poorchap 
eaten before we get to him.” 

“There is no man here, sahib. The voice that called 
was the evil spirit that rides with the tiger,” the Gond 
answered; ‘‘ there was only one seized.”’ 

“You’re a superstitious ass, Indra,” Finnerty an- 
swered angrily. ‘‘ Pick up the tiger’s trail and we'll soon 
settle the evil spirit.” 

He watched the little man of the jungle, whose eyes 
could read at running speed a trail the sahib could not have 
found on hands and knees, cast about in the foolish manner 
of an unbroken setter. 

“IT am the sahib’s slave,”’ Indra said, coming back from 
a fruitless search, ‘‘ but it is a demon and has left no marks 
of his going.” 

“Didst ever see a tiger go out of cover with his feet in 
the air?’”’ Finnerty sneered. 

“If there had been a beater taken, sahib, there would be 
some sign of the drag. Let us go back for fear the tiger 
makes the kill of a man while your Honor is not there.”’ 

It was only when they returned to the village and the 
beaters had come that Finnerty discovered the truth. 

Charging back through the line the striped fiend had 
seized two men, carried them both into the bush, dropping 
Banda on his way, and even Banda, his back crushed, was 
doomed. 

VI 

HE Major knew this gruesome incident had effectually 
settled all chance of beating the tiger out of his lair 
with the frightened villagers; their very cowardice would 
make them an easy prey. Stripes would break such a 
wavering line of beaters whenever he chose to do so; and 
it was bred in his bone to maul anything that turned to 
flee. By authority of the Thakore, he could force the men 

out, but it was murder. 

“Tf I only had a couple of elephants,”’ he lamented to 
Baboo Ghose, “I'd settle the sneaking cutthroat.” 

“Yes, sir,’ Ghose responded gayly; “if that mahout 
not losing the elephants I am also before stopping depreda- 
tions of man-eater. It is proper procedure for shooting 
sport; but elephants are non est, sahib.”’ 

To sit up in a tree over a bait appeared to be the only 
chance of getting a shot; and Finnerty, using hisauthority, 
had the villagers lead out a young bullock and 
tie him to a slim ironwood close to the tiger’s 
haunt, accompanying them with his rifle to 
keep guard while they built a machan in 
another tree close by. 

The sahib’s materialistic preparation was 
seconded by Yogi Byro’s spiritual effort. He 
had wondrously discovered that it was Bhairon 
that needed propitiation; for when things go 
wrong in India it is well to find the offended 
god, and the Yogi had found him; also, out 
of his great knowledge, the proper ritual. 

Bhairon was an evil-tempered demi-god that 
rode abroad at night on a black horse with 
a black hound in attendance; and nothing 
put him in such good humor as to feed a dog 
of sombre hue until he was gorged. In Gopal, 
as it happened, this observance was not so 
easy, for the breed of village pariahs were all 
red or dirty brown. Eventually, a hairless 
Rampoor hound was unearthed, his blue-gray 
skin being considered near enough the desired 
tone, and stuffed with curry in which were 
mixed leaves of the sacred Bhima. 

*“ Now,” Byro said, when the hound, para- 
lyzed by such abundance, lay down to sleep, 
“‘Bhairon will not ride forth on his black horse 
in the way of destruction, not having the 
black hound, for always the three sweep the 
jungle together.” 

Just at dusk, when the pungent smoke of 
the fires of evening hung close to earth, 
Finnerty passed from the village to his machan. 
His feet left no scent-trail of man, for Indra 
had brought him a pair of sandals, made 
from the skin ofa freshly-killed goat; and the 
placid content of the bullock indicated that 
the tiger had not yet made his usual! wide 
circle of investigation. 

For three hours the sahib sat in the machan 
with tense nerves, startled time and again 
by the advent of some jungle dweller. Once 
the whispering slip of something beating the 
dead air suggested the soft spoof of a tiger’s 
pads, but it was only the swooping flight of a 
goat-sucker that winged in short circles about 
the bullock in pursuit of flies. Next a honey- 
badger, his claws clicking the dried grass, came 
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inquisitively into the little open patch where was tethered 
the bait. Then with a scurrying clatter he fled, his little 
grunting squeak of fear caught up and swelled into 4 
tremulous plaint of disappointment as a jackal, landing 
in his spring on the spot the badger had vacated, stood 
for a second, and, raising jhis lean, vulpine head, wailed 
his starved cry. 

For two minutes the jungle echoed a chorus of Ao-oo- 
0o-oah! as the jackal’s misery-call was repeated by the 
rest of the pack. In the very fullness of the clamorous 
wail came a sudden deathly silence, so still the jungle held 
that far away in the distance Finnerty could hear the 
“Tonk, tonk!” of a coppersmith bird. Then from the 
village came a wave of swelling sounds—a wild clamor; 
the crash of shattered structures; the cries of.men; the 
deep thundering boom of a gong; the drone of tomtoms; 
the piercing blast of a horn; the snapping crack of a rifle. 

“Faith,” Finnerty groaned, “that artful dodger has 
raided the village. Sure, he must be possessed of a devil.”’ 

He almost fell from the machan in his wild scramble to 
earth. As with long strides he ran across the open space 
of a raji field a huge black form loomed in the 
moonlight, sailing through the half-gloom like 


the trail vanished utterly; the ravine broadened into a 
rocky gorge topped by banks that stretched away in a 
hard, sun-baked flat that carried no tale of the slayer’s 
going. 

‘“?Tis the. Baghut,’”’ Indra said, sweeping his small, 
wrinkled face comprehensively half the compass of the 
jungle. 

‘Faith, it’s the devil!’’ commented Finnerty. 

A huge spreading banyan grew close to where the kill 
lay, one of its octopus-like arms reaching fair over the 
remains of the bullock, and the Major, after a trip to the 
village for a supply of food, took up his vigil in the tree. 
And that night the tiger killed a man at Rhatni, five miles 
away; and the elephants, led by Bahadar, laid waste a 
field of grain almost within gunshot of Gopal. 

Next night the villagers in Gopal heard the Dweller at 
the Gate voicing his ominous rasping growl in the direc- 
tion of the little ravine that was his favorite lying-up 
place. 

“He will not try for a kill for two days,” Indra declared; 
‘the isa full-fed lord of the jungle and will rest in content.” 






upon the evidence of their presence. The bamboo 
bore the appearance of a contest with a young cyclone 
where the elephants had mowed them down to feed 
theshoots. And evidently at daybreak the herd had gone 
.off to the river for a bath, for their huge feet marked the 
jungle trail that led in that direction. 

In an hour, as they approached the river, Indra crept 
forward to reconnoitre, while the others halted. Prog. 
ently he came back, and, taking the sahib with him, 
pointed down into the flat. Bahadar was standing in the 
shallow water of the river’s edge, resting, with his big 
tusks driven into the bank to steady himself. 

‘Is he asleep, Indra?’’ Finnerty asked. 

The Gond shook his head. He wet the palm of a hang 
with his tongue, and holding it up said: ‘“‘ The wind comes 
from his direction to us, and if the sahib wants him driven 
this way I will go back and around through the jungle tijj 
Iam on the otherside of him. When he has caught my wind 
he will come up this path that leads out of the river,” 

While the Gond cut a circle to a point that led beyond 
the elephant, Finnerty placed his men in the thick jungle 
on either side of the path, explaining to Tonkig 
that he would stop the elephant by showing 





a mastless junk propelled by invisible means. 

In the village were men turned into children 
by panic. Dark, cowering forms clung to the 
sahib, all talking at once. Some carried lighted 
fagots, and torches, and clanging instruments 
of torment; all were foolish in their fear. 

Finnerty, hurrying toward the centre of the 
maelstrom, collided with the fat Baboo, who 
was fleeing from it. 

“Oh, sahib/’’ Baboo Ghose cried in relief, ‘‘ it 
is that big, blustering elephant rascal. I am 
going too quick to get some guns to shoot the 
depraved beast! Now, you have gun, sahib, I 
will go back and we will put enemy to flight.” 

With the Baboo Finnerty continued on to 
the elephant lines, where flickering torches 
and a babel of voices indicated the centre of 
tumult. 

Amar explained graphically the cause of the 
trouble. It was Bahadar that had disturbed the 
peace of Gopal. A mud wall inclosed the ele- 
phant compound; a pair of heavy wooden gates 
blocked the entrance to this, but Bahadar had 
come with the quietness of a thief, lifted the 
gates bodily from their hinges, walked into the 
compound, and made straight for the little mud- 
hut where the wheaten cakes he loved so well 
were stored. 

Amar did not explain why Bahadar did not 
find any toothsome cakes; they had been eaten 
by the mahout’s family. The tusker, angry at 
finding the box empty, rough-housed the little 
hut and everything the compound held, and 
then quietly marched out when the uproarious 
din got on his nerves. t 

There was nothing to be done—in fact, 
Bahadar had swept the boards in the way of 
doing things; so Finnerty went back to his bait 
—at least, to where the bullock had been tied. 
A rope dangling idly, and the turf torn up 
where the struggling hoofs had cut its sward, 
told the exasperating tale of a missed chance. 
A short cast about in the moonlight discovered 
a broad, arrogant trail leading off into a deeper 
jungle where the tiger had dragged the bullock 
through the underbrush. It would be madness to follow 
the man-eater in the dark, and Finnerty disconsolately 
made his way back to his bungalow. 





VII 


HEN Major Finnerty awoke in the morning the little 
Gond was squatted in patient waiting on the 
veranda. 
“I saw the Presence returning last night,’’ Indra said, 
“and knew.” 
‘* He took the bullock.” 
“The Baghut told him that you had come here to the 
village,’ Indra said simply. 
When Finnerty asked the Gond if he would go forth 
with him to follow up the tiger’s trail, Indra answered: 


“Yes, your Honor, for thou art not afraid; with cowards . 


there is always danger. But we shall not come upon the 
lord of the jungle, for the spirit will keep him from thy 
presence.” 

Following the broad trail left by Stripes they found the 
half-eaten bullock hidden away in a little ravine not far 
from a pool of water, nearly half a mile from the place of 
the kill. The tiger had left a legibly-written record of the 
transaction. A few paces from the bullock the crushed 
jungle growth told where he had rested between his periods 
of blood gorge; and in the soft, black mud of the pool’s 
basin were the huge, square imprints of his immense paws 
where he had slaked his thirst at sunrise. 

Finnerty had hopes of following his trail, and, ceming 
upon him gorged, settling the business; but in fifty yards 





She Whisked About Just as the Tiger Charged, Receiving 
Him Full on Her Rump 


“Tf I had elephants to drive him out in the day,” 
Finnerty lamented, “‘I’d soon settle his murderous career. 
But we’ve got neither a ‘koonkie’ elephant to entice them 
into a keddah, nor beaters to drive them in.” 

Tonkia, who was one of the little group that had come to 
Finnerty’s bungalow, salaamed deeply and said: ‘‘ Sahib, 
in my land, that is, Ceylon, my people are snarers of ele- 
phants, and if the sahib so orders it that twenty men go 
forth with us we can capture Bahadar, for he is not afraid 
of men and will not run to the deep jungles.” 

Finnerty knew well the method of the Ceylon Moormen 
of snaring elephants. It was a good idea; because, even 
if he should happen to bag Stripes, his work would be only 
half finished while the Rogue was still loose: 

He turned to Ghose, asking: ‘“‘Can you make these men 
go after the elephants, Baboo? There will be no danger. 
I'll take that big 4-bore gun I sawin your arsenal, and if he’s 
likely to injure anybody I’ll pump its bullet into him.” 

“Yes, sir; these low fellows must obey if Thakore 
passing on request. I, too, will go—I am not afraid of 
jungle creatures.”’ 

“We will go with you, mahout,’”’ Finnerty declared; 
and Tonkia hurried away to prepare four strong rawhide 
lassos, twenty-five feet long. Before starting out the next 
morning the villagers were schooled in their part of the 
snaring, which was simply a matter of throwing their 
weight on the rope when Bahadar had been noosed. Dur- 
ing the night Bahadar and his companion had been heard 
crashing down the young bamboos that grew on the hill 
back of the village, and the Major and his men soon came 


himself just beyond, and that the snarer must 
then throw his noose. 

Then Finnerty crept forward to watch the 
actions of Bahadar. The big fellow had plas. 
tered himself with mud to keep off the flies, and 
with nothing to worry was almost motionless, 
Presently his trunk, that had hung idly like a 
huge Christmas stocking, curled up under his 
right ear in the direction of the Gond’s objec- 
tive point. Then the tusks were withdrawn 
from the clay bank, and the ears cocked with 
a piglike jerk of impatience; the trunk was 
thrown out and a trumpeting note of warning 
cut the air. It was answered somewhere off in 
the jungle by another elephant. Then the tusker 
came leisurely in the sahib’s direction. 

With a low word to Tonkia, Finnerty passed 
swiftly thirty yards down the path and hid 
behind a tree. 

Soon the huge bull came laboring up the river- 
bank, and with his trunk curved backward to 
catch the scent of the man he had winded, saun- 
tered along the path, all unconscious of the 
twenty brown men crouched in the thick under- 
growth and behind trees. 

Suddenly Finnerty stepped forth and called, 
“Ai, ai! Khudawand!” 

Startled, the elephant stopped and stared 
curiously at the sudden apparition. 

“‘Maro! maro!” yelled Finnerty; and with 
mingling cries the men rushed from the jungle, 
led by Amar and Tonkia. 

Bahadar broke into a shuffling trot, his 
trunk raised high and issuing from it a fretful 
“ Phru-u-u-t, Phru-u-u-t!”’ 

The brown body of Tonkia shot out from the 
group behind, his right arm cut through the air, 
and snakelike the leather noose darted in loosen- 
ing folds, and with unerring certainty circled an 
ankle of a hindleg. 

With an exultant scream of triumph Tonkia 
dropped the rawhide, crying to the others, 
‘Follow close to his lordship, brothers!” 

Finnerty dodged behind a tree as Bahadar 
sailed along the path like a ship suddenly broken 
from its moorings; the lasso lashing the jungle like a 
vicious snake. Tonkia, suddenly grasping the rawhide, 
sprinted forward, and with a quick twist whirled the loose 
end round the trunk of a sal tree, Amar grasping the end 
also. There was a low, screaming wail from the strong 
rope as it cut into the bark when the strain of the huge 
elephant fell upon its strands; and, with a crash, the great 
creature went down full on his head, his hindleg stretched 
out like a mammoth roll of rubber. : 

Then Tonkia slipped a lasso over the other hindleg and 
took a turn about a tree, Bahadar screaming in anger at 
this indignity. 

Then they discovered the fragment of shattered gun 
barrel protruding from a rankling wound. 

‘“We must have it out,’’ Finnerty declared; “he’ll be 
manageable when that’s eased.” And while Tonkia stood 
guard with his rump-stick the sahib sought for an opening 
to withdraw the iron. It was a dangerous task, for 
Bahadar was threshing the ground and breaking bushes 
and small trees. Once, as the trunk swished around 
viciously, Tonkia brought his club down with a stinging 
blow that caused the elephant to curl it back with a whim- 
pering scream of pain, and the next instant with a wrench 
from the Irishman’s powerful arm the iron was drawn forth. 

“The poor beast!” Finnerty said sympathetically; 
“no wonder he couldn’t behave. Don’t be rough. with 
him. The poor beast! Slack the ropes and let him up.” 

Bahadar, on his feet again, bellowed with rage; and 
Tonkia, spreading a noose on the ground in front, danced 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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CHAPTER VI— Continued 


RAY CARDROSS, a nice-looking boy 
G who wore spectacles, collected butter- 
flies, and did not look like a “speed- 
mad cub,” took Hamil to the house, whither 
Shiela had already retired, for an anteprandial 
toilet; but there is no dust in that part of the 
world, and his preparations were quickly made. 
“Awfully glad you came,” repeated young 
Cardross with all the excessive cordiality of 
the young and unspoiled. ‘Father has been 
checking off the days on the calendar since 
your letter saying you were coming by way of 
Nassau. The Governor is dying to begin 
operations on that jungle yonder. When we 
camp I’m going—and probably Shiela is—she 
began clamoring to go two weeks ago. We 
all had an idea that you were a rather feeble 
old gentleman—like Mr. Anan—until Shiela 
prought us the picture they published of you 
in the paper two weeks ago; and she said 
immediately that if you were young enough 
to camp she was old enough to go, too. She’s 
a good shot, Mr. Hamil, and she won’t inter- 
fere with your professional duties ——”’ 

“T should think not!” said Hamil cordially ; 
“but—as for my camping—there’s really 
almost nothing left for me to do except to 
familiarize myself with the character of your 
wilderness. Your father tells me he has the 
surveys and contour maps all ready. As a 
matter of fact I really could begin the office 
work at once 3 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t do that! and 
don’t say it!”’ exclaimed the young fellow in 
dismay. ‘‘ Father and Shiela and I are count- 
ing on this trip. There’s a butterfly or two I 
want to get at Ruffle Lake. Don’t you think 
it extremely necessary that you go over the 
entire territory?—become thoroughly satu- 
rated with the atmosphere and ix 

“Malaria?” suggested Hamil, laughing. 
“Of course, seriously, it will be simply fine. 
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“That's abnormal in Florida. But if you 
really don’t feel sleepy—if you really don’t— 
we'll get the Gracilis—our fastest motor-boat 
—and run down to the Beach Club and "get 
father. Shall we—just you and I?” , 

“And the engineer?” 

“T’ll run the Gracilis if you will steer,”’ she 
said quietly. 

“*T’ll do whichever you wish, Calypso, steer 
or run things.” 

She looked up with that quick smile which 
seemed to transfigure her into something a 
little more than mortal. 

*“Why in the world have I ever been afraid 
of you?” she said. ‘‘ Will you come? I think 
our galley is in commission. Once I 
told you that Calypso was a land nymph. 
But—time changes us all, you know—and as 
nobody reads the classics any longer nobody 
will perceive the anachronism.” 

‘*Except ourselves.” 

‘*Except ourselves, Ulysses; and we'll for- 
give each other.”” She took a step out from 
the shadow of the oaks’ foliage into the white 
sunlight and turned, looking back at him. 

And he followed, as did his heroic name- 
sake in the golden noon of the age of fable. 

As they came in sight of the sea he halted. 

‘‘That’s curious!” he exclaimed; ‘‘there is 
the Ariani again!” 

“The yacht you came on?”’ 

‘“Yes. I wonder if there’s been an accident. 
She cleared for Miami last night.” 

They stood looking at the white steamer for 
a moment. 

“T hope everything’s all right with the 
Ariani,’’ he murmured; then turned to the 
girl beside him. 

“By the way, I have a message for you 
from a man on board; I forgot to deliver it.”’ 

‘‘A message for me?” 

‘‘From a very ornamental young man who 
desired to be particularly remembered to 
Shiela Cardross until he could pay his respects 








And perhaps it is the best thing to do for a 
while. Please don’t mistake me; I want to do 
it; I—I’ve never before had a vaca- 
tion like this. It’s like a trip into 
Paradise from the sordid horror of 
Broadway. Only,’ he added slowly 
as they left the house and started 
toward the luncheon-party under the liveoaks, ‘‘I 
should like to have your father know that Iam ready 
to give him every moment of my time at once.” 

“That’s what he wants—and so do I,” said young 
Cardross. ‘‘Hello! Here’s Shiela back before 
us! I’d like to sit near enough to talk to you, but Shiela is 
between us. I’ll tell you after luncheon what we propose 
to do on this trip.” 

A white servart seated Hamil on Mrs. Cardross’ right; 
and for a while that languid but friendly lady drawled 
amiable trivialities to him, propounding the tritest ques- 
tions with an air of pleased profundity, replying to his 
observations with harmlessly complacent platitudes—a 
good woman, every inch of her—one who had never 
known an unkindly act or word in the circle of her own 
family—one who had always been accustomed to honor, 
deference and affection—of whom nothing more had ever 
been demanded than the affections of a good wife and a 
good mother. 

Being very, very stout and elaborately upholstered, 
a shady hammock couch suited her best; and as she was 
eternally dieting and was too stout to sit comfortably, she 
never remained very long at table. 

Gray escorted her houseward in the midst of the festivi- 
ties. She nodded a gracious apology to all, entered her 
wheel-chair, and was rolled heavily away for her daily 
Slesta. 


Everybody appeared friendly to him, even cordial. 
Mrs. Acton Carrick talked to him in her pretty, decisive, 
animated manner—a feminine reflection of her father’s 
characteristic energy and frankness. 

Her younger sister, Cecile, possessed a drawl like her 
mother’s. Petite, distractingly pretty, Hamil recognized 
immediately her attraction—experienced it, amused at 
himself for yielding to it as he exchanged conventionally 
preliminary observations with her across the table. 

Men, on first acquaintance, were usually very easily 
captivated, for she had not only all the general attraction 
of being young, feminine and unusually ornamental, but 
she also possessed numberless individualities like a rapid 
fire of incarnations, which since she was sixteen had kept 
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many a young man, good and'true, madly guessing which 
was the real Cecile. And yet all the various and assorted 
Ceciles seemed equally desirable, susceptible, and eternally 
on the verge of being rounded up and captured; that was 
the worst of it; and no young man she had ever known 
had wholly relinquished hope. For even in the graceful 
act of side-stepping the smitten, the girl’s eyes and lips 
seemed unconsciously to unite in a gay little unspoken 
promise—‘‘This serial story is to be continued in our 
next— perhaps.” 

As for the other people at the table Hamil began to 
distinguish one from another by degrees: the fair-haired 
Anans, sister and brother, who spoke of their celebrated 
uncle, Winslow Anan, and his predictions concerning 
Hamil as his legitimate successor. 

Marjorie Staines, willowy, active, fresh as a stem of 
white jasmine, and inconsequent as a very restless bird; 
Philip Gatewood, grave, thin, prematurely saddéned by 
the responsibility of a vast inheritance, consumed by a 
desire for an artistic career, looking at the world with his 
owlish eyes through the prismatic colors of a set palette. 

There were others there whom as yet he had been unable 
to differentiate; smiling, well-mannered, affable people 
who chattered with more or less intimacy among them- 
selves as though accustomed to meeting one another year 
after year in this winter rendezvous. And everywhere he 
felt the easy, informal friendliness and good will of these 
young people. 

‘‘Are you being amused?’ asked Shiela beside him. 
‘*My father’s orders, you know,”’ she added demurely. 

They stood up as Mrs. Carrick rose and left the table, 
followed by the others, and he looked at Shiela expecting 
her to imitate her sister’s example. As she did not, he 
waited beside her, his cigarette unlighted. 

Presently she bent over the table, extended her arm, 
and lifted a small, burning lamp of silver toward him; 
and, thanking her, he lighted his cigarette. 

**Siesta?’’ she asked. 

“No; I feel fairly normal.” 


FOSTER 


in person. Can you guess?” 

For a moment she looked at him 
with a tremor of curiosity and amuse- 
ment edging her lips. 

‘*Louis Malcourt,” he’ said, smil- 
ing, and turned again to the sea. 

A sudden, still, inward fright seized her; the 
curious, soundless crash of her own senses followed 
—as though all within had given way. 

She had known many, many such moments; one was 
upon her now, the clutching terror of it seeming to stiffen 
the very soul within her. : 

“‘T hope all’s well with the Ariani,” he repeated under 
his breath, staring at the sea. 

Miss Cardross made no answer. 


CHAPTER VII 


EBRUARY, the gayest, yet really the least desirable, 
winter month on the East Coast, found the winter 
resorts already overcrowded. Relays and consignments 
of fashion arrived and departed on every train; the per- 
manent winter colony, composed of those who owned 
or rented villas and those who remained for the three 
months at either of the great hotels, had started the season 
vigorously. Dances, dinners, lawn fétes, entertainments 
for local churches and charities left little time for anything 
except the routine of the bathing-hour, the noon gathering 
at The Breakers, tea during the concert. 

Every day beach, pier and swimming-pool were 
thronged; every day the white motor-cars rushed south- 
ward to Miami, and the swift power-boats sped northward 
to the inlet; and the house-boat rendezvous rang with 
the gay laughter of pretty women, and the restaurant of 
the Beach Club flashed with their jewels. 

Dozens of villas had begun their series of house-parties ; 
attractive girls held court everywhere—under cocoa-palm 
and hibiscus, along the beach, on the snowy decks of 
yachts; agreeable girls fished from the pier, pervaded 
bazars for charity, sauntered, bare of elbow and throat, 
across the sandy links; adorable girls appeared every- 
where, on veranda, in canoes, in wheel-chairs, in the surf 
and out of it—everywhere youth and beauty decorated 
the sun-drenched landscape. And Hamil thought that he 
bad never before beheld so many ornamental women 
together in any one place except in his native city; cer- 
tainly, nowhere had he ever encountered such a heter- 
ogeneous mixture of all the shades, nuances, tints, hues 
and grades which enter into the warp and weft of the 
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American social fabric; and he noticed some colors that 
do not enter into that fabric at all. 

East, West, North and South sent types of those worthy 
citizens who upheld local social structures; the brilliant 
migrants were there also—samples of the gay, wealthy, 
over-accented floating population of great cities—the rich 
and homeless and restless—those who lived and had their 
social being in the gorgeous and expensive hotels; who 
had neither firesides nor taxes nor fixed social obligations 
to worry them, nor any of the trying civic or routine duties 
devolving upon permanent inhabitants—the jeweled 
throngers of the horse-shows and motor-shows, and 
theatres, and night restaurants—the people, in fact, who 
make ocean-liners, high prices and the metropolis possible, 
and the name of their country blinked at abroad. For it 
is not your native New Yorker who supports the con- 
tinual féte from the Bronx to the sea and carries it over- 
seas for a Parisian summer. 

Then, too, the truly good were there—the sturdy, 
respectable and sometimes dowdy good; also the intel- 
lectuals—for ten expensive days at a time; for itis a 
deplorable fact that the unworthy frivolous monopolize 
all the money in the world! And there, too, were excur- 
sionists from East and West and North and South, tired, 
leaden-eyed, uncomfortable, eating luncheons on private 
lawns, trooping te see some trained alligators in a muddy 
pool, resting by roadsides and dunes in the apathy of 
repletion, the sucked orange suspended to follow with nar- 
rowing eyes the progress of some imported hat or gown. 

And the bad were there, not the very, very bad, per- 
haps, but the doubtful, over-jeweled, over-tinted of lip 
and brow and cheek, with shoes too shapely and waists 
too small and hair too bright and wavy, and—but dusty 
alpaca and false front cannot do absolute justice to a pearl 
collar and a gown of lace; and tired, toil-dimmed eyes 
may make mistakes, especially as it is already a tradition 
that America goes to Palm Beach to cut up shindies, or 
watch others do it. 

So they were all there: the irreproachable, the amusing, 
the inevitable, the intellectual, the good and the bad, the 
ondulées and the scant of hair. 

And, belonging to one or more of these divisions, Port- 
law, Wayward and Malcourt were there—had been there, 
now, for several weeks, the latter as a guest at the Cardross 
villa. For the demon of caprice had seized on Wayward, 
and half-way to Miami he had turned back for no reason 
under the sun apparently—though Constance Palliser had 
been very glad to see him after so many years. 

The month had made a new man of Hamil. For one 
thing, he had become more or lessacclimated ; he no longer 
desired to sleep several times a day, he could now assim- 
ilate guavas without disaster, and walk about without 
acquiring headaches or deluging himself in perspiration. 
For another, he was enchanted with his work, and with 
Shiela Cardross, and with the entire Cardross family. 

The month had been a busy one for him. When he was 
not in the saddle with Neville Cardross the work in the 
new office and drafting-room required his close atten- 
tion. Already affairs were moving briskly; he had leased 
a cottage for his office work; draftsmen had arrived and 
were fully occupied. half a dozen contractors appeared on 
the spot, also a forester and assistants, and a surveyor and 
staff. And the energetic Mr. Cardross, also, was enjoying 
every minute of his life. 

Hamil’s plan for the great main park with its terraces, 
miles of shell and mar! drives, its lakes, bridges, arbors, 
pools, shelters, canals, fully satisfied Cardross. Hamil’s 
engineers were still occupied with the drainage problem, 
but a happy solution was now in sight. Woodcutters had 
already begun work on the great central forest avenue 
stretching straight away for four miles between green 
jungles topped by giant oaks, magnolias and palmettos; 
lesser drives and chair trails were being planned, blazed 
and traced out; sample coquina concrete blocks had been 
delivered, and a rickety narrow-gauge railroad was now 
being installed with spidery branches reaching out through 
the monotonous flat woods and creeping around the 
boundaries, where a nine-foot game-proof fence of woven 
buffalo wire was being erected by hundreds of negroes. 
Around this went a telephone and telegraph wire con- 
nected with the house and the game-keepers’ lodges. 

Beyond the vast park lay an unbroken wilderness. 
This had already been surveyed, and there remained 
nothing to do except to pierce it with a wide, main trail 
and erect a few patrol camps of palmetto logs within con- 
venient reach of the duck-haunted lagoons. 

And now toward the end of the month, as contractor 
after contractor arrived with gangs of negroes and were 
swallowed up in the distant woodlands, the interest in 
the Cardross household became acute. From the front 
entrance of the house guests and family could see the 
great avenue which was being cleared through the forest 
— could see the vista growing hour by hour as the huge 
trees swayed, bent and came crashing earthward. Far 
away the noise of the felling sounded, softened by dis- 
tance; snowy jets of steam puffed up above the trees, 
the panting of a toy locomotive came on the breeze, the 
mean, crescendo whine of a sawmill. 
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Very, Very Stout and Elaborately Upholstered 


“Tt’s the only way to do things,” said Cardross again 
and again; ‘‘make up your mind quickly that you want to 
do them, then do them quickly. I have no patience with 
a man who'll dawdle about a bit of property for years and 
finally start to improve it with a pot of geraniums after 
he’s too old to enjoy anything except gruel. When I plant 
a tree I don’t plant a sapling; I get a machine and four 
horses and a dozen men and I put in a full-grown tree, so 
that I can sit under it next day if I wish to and not spend 
thirty years waiting for it to grow. Isn’t that the way to 
do things, Hamil?” 

Hamil said yes. It was certainly the way to accom- 
plish things—the modern millionaire’s way; but the 
majority of people had to do a little waiting before they 
could enjoy their vine and fig-tree. 

Cardross sat down beside his wife, who was reading in a 
hammock chair, and gazed at the new vista through a 
pair of field-glasses. 

‘‘Gad, Hamil!” he said with considerable feeling, ‘‘I 
hate to see a noble tree go down; it’s like murder to me. 
But it’s the only thing to do, isn’t it? The French under- 
stand the value of magnificent distances. What a glorious 
vista that will make, four miles straight away, walled in by 
deathless green, and the blue lagoon sparkling at the end 
of the perspective! I love it, I tell you. I love it!” 

‘It will be very fine,” said Hamil. His voice sounded 
a trifle tired. He had ridden many miles since sunrise. 
There was marl on his riding-breeches. 

Cardross continued to examine the work in progress 
through his binoculars. Presently he said: 

“You've been overdoing it, haven’t you, Hamil? My 
wife says so.” 

“‘Overdoing it?” repeated the young man, not under- 
standing. ‘‘Overdoing what?” 

‘“‘T mean you’ve a touch of malaria; you’ve been work- 
ing a little too hard.” 

‘*He has indeed,’’ drawled Mrs. Cardross, laying aside 
her novel; and, placidly ignoring Hamil’s protests: 
‘Neville, you drag him about through those dreadful 
swamps before he is acclimated, and you keep him up half 
the night talking plans and making sketches. He is too 
young to work like that.”’ 

Hamil turned red; but it was impossible to resent or 
mistake the kindly solicitude of this very large and 
leisurely lady, whose steadily increasing motherly interest 
in him had at times tried his dignity in that very lively 
family. . 

That he was already a successful young man with a 
metropolitan reputation made little or no impression upon 
her. He was young, alone, and she liked him better and 
better every day, until that liking arrived at the point 
where his physical welfare began to preoccupy her. So 
she sent maids to his room with nourishing broths at odd 
and unexpected moments, and she presented him with 
so many boxes of quinine that their disposal became a 
problem, until Shiela took them off his hands and replaced 
them in her mother’s medicine chest, whence, in due time, 
they returned again as gifts to Hamil. 

“Dear Mrs. Cardross,” he said, taking a vacant chair 
beside her hammock, ‘“‘I really am perfectly well and 
perfectly acclimated, and I enjoy every moment of the day 
whether here as your guest or in the saddle with your 
husband or in the office over the plans ——”’ 

“But you are always at work!’ she drawled; ‘‘we 
never see you.” 

‘But that’s why I am here,”’ he insisted, smiling. 

‘Neville,’ she interrupted calmly; ‘‘no boy of his age 
ought to kill himself. Listen to me; when Neville and I 
were married we had very little, and he began by laying 
his plans to work every moment. But we had an under- 
standing,” she added blandly; ‘‘I explained that I did not 
intend to grow old with a wreck of aman. Now you may 
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see the result of our understanding,” nodding toward her 
amazingly youthful husband. 

“Beautiful, isn’t it?” observed Cardross, still look 
through his field-glasses. ‘‘There’s a baby-show next 
week and I’ll enter if you like, my dear.” 

Mrs. Cardross smiled and took Hamil’s hand fiat 
between her fair, pudgy palms. 

‘We want you here,” she said kindly, ‘not because it ig 
a matter of convenience, but because we like you. Be a 
little more amiable, Mr. Hamil; you never give us a 
moment during the day or after dinner. You haven't been 
to a dance yet; you never go to the beach, you never 
motor or sail or golf. Don’t you like my children?” 

“Like them! I adore them,” he said, laughing; “but 
how can ——”’ 

“I’m going to take him camping,” observed Cardross, 
interrupting. “I want some duck-shooting; don’t you, 
Hamil?” 

‘*Of course I do, but ——’ 

‘‘Then we start to-morrow for the woods ——” 

“I won’t let you,’ interposed his wife; ‘‘you’ll talk 
that boy to death with your plans and surveys!” 

“‘No, I'll promise to talk shooting every moment, and 
do a little of it, too. What do you say, Hamil? Gray will 
go with us. Are you game?” 

**T’d love to, but I promised Malcourt that ’ 

“Oh, nonsense! Louis can wait for you to go North 
and lay out Mr. Portlaw’s park. I’ve the first call on you; 
I’ve got you for the winter here 

“But Portlaw says ——”’ : 

“‘Oh, bother Mr. Portlaw! We'll take him along, too, if 
he can tear himself away from the Beach Club long enough 
to try less dangerous game.” P 

Since Malcourt’s arrival he and Portlaw had joyousls’ 
waded into whatever gayety offered, neck-deep; Portlaw 
had attached himself to the club with all the deliberation! 
of a born gourmet and a hopeless gambler; Malcourt 
roamed society and its suburbs, drifting from set to set 
and from coterie to coterie, always an opportunist, catholic 
in his taste, tolerant of anything where pretty women were 
inclined to be amiable. And they often were so inclined. 

For his own curiosity he even asked to be presented to 
the redoubtable Mrs. Van Dieman, and he returned at 
intervals to that austere conservatory of current gossip 
and colonial tradition partly because it was policy, socially, 
partly because, curiously enough, the somewhat trans- 
parent charms of Virginia Suydam, whom he usually met 
there, interested him—enough to make him remember a 
provocative glance from her slow eyes—very slow, deeply- 
lidded eyes, washed with the tint of the sea when it is less 
blue than green. And the curious side of it was that 
Malcourt and Virginia had met before, and he had com- 
pletely forgotten. It was difficult to tell whether she had. 
He usually remembered women who looked at him like 
that, tucking them away in his mental list to be investi- 
gated later. He had quite a little list in his mental archives 
of women, wedded and otherwise, who interested him, 
agreeably or otherwise. Neither Mrs. Carrick nor Cecile 
was on that list. Shiela was—and had been for two years. 
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Hamil, sitting on the terrace beside Mrs. Cardross, 
became very busy with his notebook as soon as that 
languid lady resumed her book. 

“If you’re going to import wild boar from Germany,” 
he said to Cardross, ‘‘you’ll have to fence in some ten 
miles square—a hundred square miles!—or they'll take 
to the Everglades.” . 

“I’m going to,” returned that gentleman calmly. ‘“‘I 
wish you’d ask McKenna to figure it out. I’ll supply the 
cypress, of course.” 

Hamil leaned forward, a little thrilled with the colossal 
scheme. He never could quite become accustomed to the 
vast scale on which Cardross undertook things. 

“That will make a corking preserve,” he said. ‘‘ What 
do you suppose is in there now?”’ 

‘*Some bears and deer, a few lynx, perhaps one or two 
panthers. The boar will hold their own—if they can 
stand the summer—and I’m sure they can. The alligators, 
no doubt, will get some of their young when they breed. 
I shall start with a hundred couple when you’re ready for 
them. What are you going to do this afternoon?” 

‘‘Office work,” replied Hamil, rising and looking at his 
marl-stained puttees and spurs. Then he straightened up 
and smiled at Mrs. Cardross, who was gently shaking her 
head, saying: 

‘‘The young people are at the bathing beach; I wish 
you'd take a chair and go down there—to please me, Mr. 
Hamil.” 

“‘Come, Hamil,” added Cardross airily, ‘“‘take a few 
days off—on yourself. You’ve one thing yet to learn; 
it’s only the unsuccessful who are too busy to play.” 

‘But what I’m doing is play,’ remonstrated the young 
man good-humoredly. ‘‘Well—I’ll go to the beach then.” 
He looked at the steam-jets above the forest, fumbled 
with his notebook, caught the eye of Mrs. Cardross, put 
away the book, and took his leave laughingly. 

‘*We go duck-shooting to-morrow,”’ called out Cardross 
after him. 
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Hamil halted in the doorway to protest, but the elder 
waved him away; and he went to his room to change 
riding-clothes for flannels and sponge the reek of horse and 


leather from his person. 

The beach was all ablaze with the brilliant colors of 
sunshades, hats and bathing-skirts. Hamil lost no time in 
getting into his swimming-suit; and, as he emerged, ‘tall, 
cleanly built, his compact figure deeply tanned where 
exposed, Portlaw, waddling briskly toward the ocean, 

ted him with ihe traditional: ‘‘Come on! It’s fine!” 
and informed him furthermore that ‘‘everybody” was 


there. CHAPTER VII 


VERYBODY seemed to be there, either splashing 
"y about in the Atlantic, or playing ball on the beach, or 
congregated along the sands observant of the jolly, riotous 
scene sparkling under the magnificence of a cloudless sky. 

Hamil nodded to a few people as he sauntered toward 
the surf; he stopped and spoke to his aunt and Colonel 
Vetchen, who informed him that Virginia and Cuyp were 
somewhere together chastely embracing the ocean; he 
nodded to old Classon, who, .with a débutante, was 
toddling along the wet sands in a costume which revealed 
considerable stomach; he saw Malcourt, knee-deep, 
hovering around Shiela, yet 
missing nothing of what went 
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Hamil glanced around at her incredulously. ‘Marry 
Malcourt ?”’ 

But Cecile went on headlong in the wake of her own 
ideas. 

‘*He’s a sort of a relative; we’ve always known him. 
He and Gray used to go camping in Maine and he often 
spent months in our house. But for two years now he’s 
been comparatively busy—he’s Mr. Portlaw’s manager, 
you know—and we’ve seen nothing of him—which was 
quite agreeable to me.” 

Hamil rose, unquiet. ‘‘I thought you were rather im- 
pressed by Shiela,’ continued the girl. ‘‘I really did think 
so, Mr. Hamil.’ 

‘Your sister predicted that I’d lose my heart and senses 
to you,” said Hamil, laughing and reseating himself 
beside her. 

‘Have you?” 

“Of course I have. Who could help it?” 

The girl considered him smilingly. 

‘*You’re the nicest of men,’’ she said. ‘If you hadn’t 
been so busy I’m certain we'd have had a desperate affair. 
But—as it is—and it makes me perfectly furious—I have 
only the most ridiculously commonplace and comfortable 
affection for you—the sort which prompts mother to send 
you quinine and talcum powder ——”’ 
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month, and yet you’ve done so much for me—received me 
so simply, so cordially —that the friendship seems to be of 
years instead of hours.” 

‘That is the trouble,” sighed Cecile; ‘‘ you and I never 
had a chance to be frivolous; I’m no more self-conscious 
with you than Iam with Gray. Tell me, why was Virginia 
Suydam so horrid to us at first?”’ 

Hamil reddened. ‘‘ You mustn’t ask me to criticise my 
own kin,” he said. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘you couldn’t do that. And 
Miss Suydam has been more civil recently. It’s a mean, 
low and suspicious thing to say, but I suppose it’s because 
—but I don’t think I'll say it, after all.” 

“It’s nicer not to,” said Hamil. They both knew 
perfectly well that Virginia’s advances were anything but 
disinterested. For, alas! even the men of her own en- 
tourage were now gravitating toward the Cardross family; 
Van Tassel Cuyp was continually wrinkling his nose and 
fixing his dead-blue eyes in that direction; little Colonel 
Vetchen circled busily round and round that centre of 
attraction ; even Courtlandt Classon evinced an inclination 
to toddle that way. Besides, Louis Malcourt had arrived; 
and Virginia had never quite forgotten Malcourt who had 
made one at a house party in the Adirondacks some years 
since, although even when he again encountered her, 
Malcourt had retained no 
memory of the slim, pallid girl 
who had for a week been his 





on around him, particularly 
wherever the swing of a 
bathing-skirt caught his 
quick, handsome eyes. 

Then Cecile stretched out 

viting hand to him from 

water and he caught it, 

together they hurled 
aemselves head first into the 
surf, swimming side by side 
out to the raft. 

“Tt’s nice to see you again,” 
said the girl. ‘‘Are you going 
to be agreeable now and go 
about with us? There’s a 
luncheon at two—your fair 
friend, Virginia Suydam, has 
asked us, much to our sur- 
prise—but after that I’m 
quite free if you’ve anything 
to propose.”’ 

She looked up at him, pink 
and fresh as a wet rose, bal- 
anced there on the edge of 
the rocking raft. 

“Anything to propose?” he 
repeated; ‘‘I don’t know; 
there’s scarcely anything I 
wouldn’t propose to you. So 
you're going to Virginia’s 
luncheon ?”’ 

“Tam; Shiela won’t.” She 
frowned. ‘‘It’s just as it was 
two years ago when Louis 
Malcourt tagged after her 
every second. It’s stupid, 
but we can’t count on them 
any more.” 

“Does—does Malcourt 

‘“‘Tag after Shiela? 
Haven’t you seen it? You’ve 
been too busy to notice. I 
wish you wouldn’t work every 
minute. There was the jol- 
liest sort of a dance at the 
O’Haras’ last night—while 
you were fastasleep. I know 
you were, because old Jonas 
told mother you had fallen 
asleep in your chair with your 








fellow-guest at Portlaw’s huge 
camp on Luckless Lake. 


‘“‘Virginia Suydam is 
rather an isolated girl,’’ said 
Hamil thoughtfully. ‘She 
lives alone, and it is not very 
gay for a woman alone in the 
world; not the happiest sort 
of life. Virginia has 
always been very friendly to 
me—always. I hope you 
will find her amusing.”’ 

“I’m going to her lunch- 
eon,”’ said Cecile calmly. 
*‘It’s quite too absurd for her 
to feel any more doubt about 
us socially than we feel about 
her. That is why I am going. 
Shall we swim?” 

He rose; she clasped his 
offered hand and sprang to 
her feet, ready for the water 
again. But at that instant 
Malcourt’s dark, handsome 
head appeared on the crest of 
a surge close by, and the next 
moment that young gentle- 
man scrambled aboard the 
raft, breathing heavily. 

** Hello, Cecile!’”’ he gasped. 
‘‘Hello, Hamil! Shiela 
thought it must be you, 
but I was skeptical. Whew! 
That isn’t much of a swim; 
I must be out of condi- 


tion ——”’ 

“Late hours, cards and 
highballs,’’ observed Cecile 
scornfully. ‘‘ You're horridly 


smooth and fat, Louis.”’ 
Malcourt turned to Hamil. 
‘“‘Glad to see you've 
emerged from your shell at 
last. The rumor is that 
you're working too hard.”’ 
“There’s no similar rumor 
concerning you,’ observed 
Cecile, who had never made 
any pretense of liking Mal- 








head among a pile of blue- 
prints. On my way to the 
dance I wanted to go in and tie one of Shiela’s cunning 
little lace morning caps under your chin, but Jessie 
wouldn’t go with me. They’re perfectly sweet and madly 
fashionable—these little Louis XVI caps. I'll show you 
one some day.” 

For a few moments the girl rattled on capriciously, 
swinging her stockinged legs in the smooth green swells 
that rose above her knees along the raft’s edge; and he 
sat silent beside her, half-listening, half-preoccupied, his 
eyes instinctively searching the water’s edge beyond. 

““I—hadn’t noticed that Louis Malcourt was so devoted 
to your sister,”’ he said. 

_ Cecile looked up quickly, but detected only amiable 
indifference in the young fellow’s face. 

“They're always together; elle s’affiche a la fin!”’ she 
said impatiently. ‘‘Shiela was only eighteen before; 
she’s twenty now, and old enough to know whether she 
wants to marry a man like that or not.” 


“I May Some Day Require it as a Novelty to Distract Me —So I'll Wait” 


Balanced there side by side they fell to laughing, looking 
directly into one another’s eyes. 

“Sentiment? Yes,’ she said; ‘‘but oh! it’s the kind 
that offers witch-hazel and hot-water bottles to the best- 
beloved! Mr. Hamil, why can’t we flirt comfortably like 
sensibly frivolous people!” 

“T wish we could, Cecile.” 

“‘T wish so, too, Garret. No, that’s too formal—Garry! 
There, that ends our chances!” 

“*You’re the jolliest family I ever knew,” he said. ‘‘ You 
can scarcely understand how pleasant it has been for me 
to camp on the edges of your fireside and feel the home- 
warmth a little—now and then dia 

**Why do you remain so aloof, then?”’ 

‘IT don’t meanto. Butmy whole heart is in this business 
of your father’s—the more deeply in because of his kind- 
ness—and your mother’s—and for all your sakes. You 
know I can scarcely realize it—I’ve been with you only a 





court. ‘Please swim out to 
sea if you've nothing more 
interesting to tell us. I’ve just managed to decoy Mr. 
Hamil here, and I’d like to converse with him in peace.” 

Malcourt balanced himself easily on the raft’s pitching 
edge and glanced at her with that amiably bored expres- 
sion characteristic of him when rebuffed bya woman. On 
such occasions his eyes resembled the half-closed orbs of 
a teased but patient cat, and Cecile had once told him so. 

“There’s a pretty rumor afloat concerning your last 
night’s performance at the Beach Club,” said the girl dis- 
dainfully. ‘A boy like you making himself conspicuous 
by his gambling!” 

Malcourt winced, but as the girl had apparently heard 
nothing to his discredit except about his gambling, he ven- 
tured an intelligent, sidelong glance at Hamil 

The latter looked at him inquiringly; Malcourt laughed. 

“You haven’t been to the Beach Club yet, have you, 
Hamil? I'll get you a card if you like.” 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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THE POLLOCK BOYS 








What Came of Crowding the Range 
By Stewart Edward White 


ILLUSTRATED SY -B- 


HE Pollock boys had always lived in the mountains. 

J Their permanent homes lay among the lower peaks 

in a wide, sheltered valley. The oldest Pollock had 

made his little strike along Coarse Gold; the next Pollock 

had found the place good; these latter-day Pollocks, 

mountain born and bred, occupied the homestead which 
fifty years had given an air of immemorial age. 

Jim Pollock’s place consisted of a low, rambling house, 
rendered picturesque by an old-fashioned stone chimney 
and innumerable vines, an orchard, a vineyard, a ten-acre 
grain field, a barn and a most elaborate system of corrals. 
The latter were the most important feature of the place, 
and logically so, for the Pollock boys were cattlemen above 
all else. 

This statement would not impress an Arizonan. The 
entire holdings consisted of probably four hundred head of 
half-wild stock. From them, however, the Pollock boys 
gained a comfortable livelihood both for themselves and 
their two handsome wives and the swarms of little Pol- 
locks belonging to George, the elder. Jim and his wife 
had as yet no children. A comfortable livelihood con- 
sisted of an abundance of plain food; enough money to 
pay for taxes and a few other advantages of civilization, 
and the privilege of living in the mountains. For, mark 
you this: the mountains are never very far from the 
plains. A man can ride to the flat country in two days, or 
even in one, if he is in haste. It follows that those who 
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dwell in the mountains do so be- 
cause they like them, and would 
be unhappy away from them, and 
have a real, though perhaps en- 
tirely inarticulate, love for their 
pines and precipices, their tor- 
rents and their peaks. And, as 
the Pollocks were men of ability 
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and energy, and had dwelt three 
generations in the hills, it must be 
assumed that they had become hill-men to their marrow. 

As soon as the snows receded in the spring the Pollocks, 
in company with the Carrolls and the Mortons and others 
of their widely-scattered neighbors, gathered their cattle 
and departed for the higher country. Up into the pines 
they traveled slowly with their lowing, restless charges, 
and beyond. Shouting, crashing through the brush, 
plunging blindly down the sides of mountains, they rode, 
holding the herds together. Their dogs, wise and expe- 
rienced, were worth two men apiece. In the back coun- 
try they separated, throwing the cattle broadcast through 
the country, leaving them to hunt out the hidden rich 
meadows, to wander at large over the ridges in search of 
browse, to clamber up even to the granites and snows for 
reward of sweet bunch grass. The animals had a kingdom 
of labyrinths spread out for their will. They became fat 
and sleek and beautiful, and as wild as the deer that 
grazed among them. 

In the mean time the Pollocks and their friends repaired 
to the pleasant meadows, where the fish-haunted streams 
branched and branched again between sod banks; where 
the grasses were enameled thick with wild flowers; where 
on the little knolls the pines and firs and cedars grew thick 
and cool; where the granite domes reared their glacier- 
smoothed slopes in strange isolation; where the more dis- 
tant mountains showed pale rose and white between the 
branches of trees, and where the sky was very blue. Here 
they turned loose their bands of horses, repaired the log- 
fence pens in which their camps were pitched, piled their 
supplies of provisions and stock salt on elevated platforms, 
and settled down for the summer. It never rained. All 
day the sun sailed clear in the blue. With twilight came 
the cold from the distant snowpeaks. They built great 
fires from the abundance of the pitchy, dead lodge-pole 
pine, and smoked pipes and exchanged yarns. At night 
they slept soundly under the frosty stars of the high 
altitudes. 

Since the cattle had a principality over which to roam, 
and since later it would be necessary to gather them before 
the snows, all these men rode constantly hither and yon 
and roundabout, looking. Each cow they knew by sight, 
and where it belonged and whence it had strayed and 
when. Salt logs they plenished. The horses, climbing 
constantly up and down and in and out, came to know the 
country as well as did the men who bestrode them. So 
did the dogs, following demurely at heel. The latter had 
now little todo. Occasionally, however, a chance encoun- 
ter with a bear furnished excitement. 

So the summer passed. Then in the east and north, 
along the peaks, lay great black thunderheads. The forest 
fell strangely still as the birds departed. Azaleas border- 
ing the meadows turned yellow and orange and red. The 


Up into the Pines They Traveled Slowly 


aspens detached themselves from the uniformity of the 
woods by the pale brilliance of their foliage. In contrast, 
the great pines showed for the first time their true height, 
towering gigantic above the ordinary-sized trees. In the 
cool, silent darkness of the forest depths flamed patches of 
crimson where the dogwoods had turned. Not a breath of 
air stirred even the loftiest tops of the pines. The horses, 
heretofore contented alternately to feed and slumber in 
lazy idleness, now became restless. They moved often 
from one part of the meadow to another. They raised 
their heads to gaze fixedly into the distance. And through 
the silenced forest sounded and resounded again the long, 
musical lowing of the cattle answering the call of their 
instincts for the lower country. : 

Through the short autumn days the cowmen rode hard, 
gathering the stock. Down the steeps of the mountains, 
through the cafions, over the forests of the plateaus, up 
the steeps of the mountains again they went, driving before 
them the restless herds. The night’s camp found them 
many miles on their journey and a thousand feet or so lower 
down. At length they poured over the last of the high 
ridges and down to the lower undulating mountains where 
were roads instead of trails, brown grass instead of green, 
oaks and digger-pines and chaparral instead of the noble 
trees of the sugar-pine belt, cabins instead of the open 
camps. The dust of their going rose like smoke about 
them. 

At an agreed point some miles above Pollocks’ they cut 
the cattle, each man taking his own. On the home ranges 
the animals, fat and hearty from their summer among the 
sweet, strong grasses of the higher altitudes, fell to the 
brown feed that had been preserved for them. The Pol- 
locks drove their two or three score head of beef cattle to 
market. There still remained of the year the fruitful 
period of the rains wherein one might grow barley hay for 
horses and the market, chop wood, and carry on otherwise 
the interesting and strenuous tasks of a border existence. 
The life was simple, vigorous, pastoral. 


iI 
OX spring Jim Pollock came riding in to George’s place 
somewhat earlier than usual, and found his brother. 

‘‘Here’s somethin’ to figure on,’’ said Jim. ‘‘Over west 
there’s dust comin’. Look’s like it was a heap of sheep or 
cattle, headed through here.’’ 

George caught up a horse and the two rode together 
down the road. From the top of the swell the dust became 
visible—a cloud of it, like the smoke from a great fire. 
As they neared it this cloud gradually dropped. They 
found a camp under preparation in the bottom land, and 
the cattle spreading over the brown hills for a night’s feed 
and rest. 
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“They’s easy five thousand of them,” said Jim to his 


ee y rode up to the camp. A dozen sweating, dusty 
were unpacking some mules. Another was building a 
They looked hot and tired, but their good nature was 

only slightly worn, and their hospitality without flaw. 

“Hello, boys,” they called. ‘‘Hitch them old buzzards 

the ground and have a feed.” 

The Pollocks dismounted and approached the new- 
‘chted fire, where they waited in silence to see what this 
incursion might mean. When the preparations were 
finished they ate. Only after the meal, when the tired 

rested, did they open the subject of their curiosity. 

“What outfit is this, boys?” asked Jim. 

“Belongs to Wright,” replied the nearest cowboy, 

ing a man who owned a large part of California, and 
who had the reputation of having acquired a good share 
of it by very questionable methods. 

“Where you going—to the East Side?’ 

“Bast Side! No! Couldn’t get through the snow. 
We're just summering in the mountains.” 

“Whereabouts?” 

“Up in the Jackass country somewhere. Wherever the 


is ° 

“That's where we go ourselves.”’ 

“That so?” said the cowboy. ‘Say, that’s fine. 
Hope we camp somewhere near you. Any bear? How 
many head do you run back there?” ° 

“About four hundred.” 

The cowboy cast a lazy eye at the dim mass of the cattle 
against the skyline. ; 

“We've got a pretty big outfit ourselves,” he com- 
mented with elaborate carelessness. ‘‘This is just a little 
bunch of extras the old man didn’t have room for on his 
summer feed. Werun about fifty thousand head usually.” 

“Ain’t you a little early for the mountains?’’ ventured 
Jim. ‘The feed ain’t hardly started yet.” 

“Oh, they’ll scratch along till she does get started.” 

“But it’s so soft this early; they’ll tromp down and 
spoil a lot.” 

The cowboy shrugged his shoulders. 

“Cattle stand a heap of grief; and they'll pick up later,”’ 
hestated. ‘‘The old man told us to go.”’ 


IIT 


IM’S remark, however, had its effect. The majordomo 
of the outfit decided to loiter through the foothills until 
the quick-growing grasses of the mountains should have 
had a chance to respond 
tothe sun. This did not 


grass was all cropped away, and the cattle, searching for 
browse that grew scarcer and scarcer, wandered far and 
wide over the peaks. They had to be rounded up and 
driven out a month earlier than usual, and they came to 
their depleted winter ranges lean and muscular. 

Shelby, with Wright’s cattle, returned to the great 
ranches in the valley. The condition of the cattle, pro- 
vided they were healthy and not too much run down, was 
a matter of little moment to him. He did not fatten his 
beef in the mountains. On his return to the ranch he cut 
out the beef cattle and turned them into the irrigated 
alfalfa. 

In accordance with his report, old man Wright resolved, 
in the following season, to send three thousand head more. 
Free feed was acceptable to the Wright pocket. 


Iv 


EANWHILE, the mountaineers did much talking 

4 over the situation. It was finally agreed that Jim 
Pollock should ride down to the town for the purpose of 
laying the case before the superintendent, the ex-Reverend 
Dr. Smith. Accordingly he put on his best clothes, saddled 
his best horse and departed. 

The ex-Reverend Dr. Smith was a kindly man with a long 
white beard and a gentle blue eye. He was absolutely 
honest, quite well-meaning, and a steady if not efficient 
worker. The tall mountaineer stood before him, hat in 
hand, position awkward, blue eyes steady. On invitation 
he sat down and stated his case. 

‘‘And it don’t seem it’s noways right, somehow,” he 
ended. ‘‘The ranges is overstocked the way it is now. 
The meadows are all eat close by the end of August. It 
sends us out a month too early. The permits ought to be 
reduced.” 

The ex-Reverend Dr. Smith listened witi: attention, nod- 
ding his head and stroking his long beard: When Jim had 
finished his recital the superintendent leaned forward and 
laid his large, white hand on the mountaineer’s knee. 

‘I’m glad you came to me personally,’’ he said, ‘‘ very 
glad. It is difficult to know what to do unless people will 
take the pains to inform me. Ordinarily they are content 
to talk against the Government among themselves and 
then to let dissension rankle, when a few moments’ conver- 
sation with any of the officers would set the matter right. 
If the range is overstocked the grazing permits will be 
reduced in number.” 

Satisfied with this assurance Jim Pollock returned to the 
mountains. The ex-Reverend Dr. Smith made a note, and 
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most of his land fraudulently was well known; that he 
was absolutely ruthless in his business methods was com- 
mon talk; that he had ever evinced a generous impulse 
was denied. Little old Doctor Smith had long congrat- 
ulated himself on his Christianlike qualities in apposition 
to Simeon Wright; had long burned with an honest indig- 
nation as he read of the rich man’s insolent public aggres- 
sions. Yet, when Simeon Wright entered the office he 
was conscious of a glow of pride at coming into personal 
contact with the Mighty One; until Simeon Wright seated 
himself he unconsciously stood in deference; and when 
Simeon Wright opened the subject of his visit he expe- 
rienced a genuine flutter in offering opposition. 

“I came,” began Wright impressively, ‘‘about the graz- 
ing permits for next season. Here are the applications.” 

The superintendent took the documents. 

“I am afraid I shall have to reduce your number, Mr. 
Wright,” he said nervously. 

Wright drew his heavy brows together. 

“‘And why is that, may I ask?” he inquired, after a 
perceptible pause. 

“It is a question of overstocking,”’ explained Doctor 
Smith, summoning a certain official air of omniscience. 
‘‘The ranges have been overstocked.” 

“‘On the contrary,” asserted Wright, ‘“‘they have been 
understocked. I am asking for three thousand head more.”’ 

“Impossible,” cried the superintendent. ‘‘It would 
crowd the mountain men off the range!” , 

Wright’s portentous manner broke. He hit his knee a 
resounding slap, and crossed one leg over the other. 

“Well, Doctor,” said he, ‘‘the joke’s on you, too, is it? 
Those old mossbacks would fool a saint. They buffaloed 
me for a good while, and I’m a pretty old bird, too.” 

““What do you mean?” asked Smith, bewildered by 
this sudden change of manner. 

‘‘Why, you got this idea from the mountain men them- 
selves, didn’t you?” 

“‘T am acting on their complaints.” 

* “Exactly. Well, I used to believe them. Then I sent 
a man to investigate. They’re the greatest hogs in the 
country. They own a few hundred head of cattle apiece 
and they want to hog all the grazing of the whole reserve. 
Why? Just because they he ;<n to be on the spot. 
Nobody objects to their getting their share. But we do 
owject to their feeding their cattle hog-fat and then leaving 
enough feed behind them to have kept five thousand 
head. It isn’t right. The reserves are for the best use of 
the public. And the more beef they can support the 
richer the country is. 
Isn’t that so?” 





suit the mountain men at 


all. 

“Look here,’ said Jim 
Pollock to the foreman. 
“Don’t you know you're 
eating down all our next 
winter’s feed? What are 
we going to do when we 
come down in the fall?” 

“This your land?’’ in- 
quired the cowman tersely. 

“No; but it’s my 
range,” replied Jim, and 
“T’ve always grazed it; 
and my father before me.” 

“Government land,” 
replied the other. ‘‘We 
got as much right as you 
have here. Go talk to 
Uncle Sam.”’ 

The dissatisfaction in- 
cident to this state of 
affairs was soon dissipated 
by the exodus to the higher 
mountains. Shelby, 
Wright’s foreman, was a 
good-natured and well- 
Meaning man, with the 
professional cowboy’s 
Tough sense of justice. 
This was sometimes ob- 
scured by his loyalty to 
his outfit and the grazer’s 








“Oh, surely,” agreed 
the superintendent, de- 
lighted to be able to seize 
upon an open-and-shut 
proposition of any kind. 

‘* Well, then,” concluded 
Wright, ‘‘ you don’t mean 
to say you're going to leta 
lot of old shellbacks like 
them dictate the policy of 
this Government, do you?” 

“*T want to be fair,”’ said 
Doctor Smith, ‘‘ but I don’t 
know 

“‘That’s what I object 
to,” broke in Wright. 
“You don’t know. Find 
out from somebody on 





your force. Who’s your 
supervisor up there?” 
“Plant.” 


“Oh, yes, sure,” said 
Wright, who already knew 
perfectly. ‘‘ Well, get him 
to send you a report on 
the grazing.” 

“I will,” said the old 
Doctor, the perplexity 
fading from his brow. 


V 


IMEON WRIGHT sum- 
moned Plant without 








determination to get feed 

for his stock; but, in the 

main, he tried to tread on no one’s toes, and he really 
wanted to get off the mountaineers’ winter feed as soon 
ashe could. Accordingly, when his riders reported suffi- 
cient recession of the snow, he resumed his journey. 

That summer marked a new order of things in the 
mountains. The Pollock boys and their neighbors had 
thrown on the range as many cattle as they could buy. 
Since they were men of limited means, that counted many 
less than the range was capable of supporting; which, in 
turn, meant fat cattle. Now the incursion of five thou- 
sand aliens on feed already comfortably stocked made all 
the difference between plenty and just enough. Toward 
fall the meadows were eaten close to the roots, the bunch 





The Dust of Their Going Rose Like Smoke About Them 


there the matter rested until, in January, it came time to 
issue the grazing permits for the ensuing season. 

Now Simeon Wright was a shrewd old citizen. He had 
not acquired a million acres or so of good public land from 
a recumbent position. Instead of applying by letter for 
the permission of which he stood in desire, he took the 
trouble to visit Big Bend in person. The ex-Reverend 
Dr. Smith, seated at his desk, turned to greet the im- 
pressive, well-clothed bulk, the close-clipped, iron-gray 
beard and the cold eyes of the great ranch owner. 

Now this is a curious fact: before the entrance of 
Simeon Wright the ex-Reverend Dr. Smith had entertained 
for him a lofty scorn and contempt. That he had acquired 


ceremony. He knew the 

fat man and all about him, 
and did not consider it worth while to use the circumlocu- 
tion necessary with the ex-Reverend Dr. Smith. The latter 
was honest, even if vacillating, weak and propitiatory. 

The supervisor’s cart jogged into the commodious in- 
closures of the great ranch which represented only one 
of Simeon Wright’s numerous headquarters. Powdered 
thick with dust, and perspiring with the unaccustomed 
heat of the valley, Plant descended stiffly, and without 
pause sought the great man’s vine-shaded quarters. 

“Sit down,” said Wright authoritatively. ‘“‘Have a 
drink—you need it after that long drive. Sorry to ask 
you to take it, but I’m too busy to get away just now.” 

(Concluded on Page 29) 
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Looking for the Villain 


GOOD many brewers feel aggrieved just now. 

One of them has publicly expressed a notion that the 
onslaught upon the liquor traffic was devised and fostered 
by the Standard Oil Company for the purpose of distract- 
ing public attention from rebates and other painful 
phenomena of the petroleum monopoly. 

Another propounds this conundrum: ‘“ Why is the Steel 
Trust backing the prohibition movement?” 

Unassisted, we should, of course, have to give it up; 
but the answer is supplied thus: ‘‘ Because the trust wishes 
internal revenue receipts so reduced that the Government 
will be obliged to retain high import duties in order to get 
sufficient income.” 

We mention this merely by way of suggesting how the 
concept of a personal devil persists in the human mind. 
Being in ill luck and unhappy these brewers naturally 
look about for the arch villain who, with conscious malice, 
contrived their misfortune. Whoever, in that manner, 
seeks a malignant author of his unhappiness will always 
find one by simply letting his resentment act freely upon 
his imagination. There is still no end of hypotheses attrib- 
uting the late panic to the machinations of this or that 
small group. 

The fact is that practically all men are very honest- 
meaning, simple-minded creatures, incapable of mali- 
ciously designing anybody’s ruin. Probably, there is 
more of cold-blooded, devilish contrivance in a half-dozen 
Sherlock Holmes stories than there is actually afloat in 
the whole world. 


The Local Fire-Trap 


S THERE a schoolhouse in your town, or a theatre or 
public hall or hotel, that is flimsily built, or without 
broad stairs and proper exits, or with an improperly in- 
stalled heating or lighting plant, or that may be found at 
times with the doors barred and the aisles packed and with 
no facilities for fighting fire at hand? 

Out of every thousand fire-traps a certain number will 
be sprung in the ensuing twelve months. This, in the 
aggregate, is a matter of certainty rather than of chance. 
So long as there are fire-traps, some victims there will be 
every year. If the fire-trap is in your town, you and your 
children and your friends simply lie at hazard, continually 
offering yourselves against whatever the odds may be. 

This risk is by no means confined to cities, as events of 
quite recent date have tragically shown. Perhaps to-day 
the bigger the city the smaller the risk, for the cities have 
been scourged to greater intelligence in devising and 
enforcing proper building laws. Look to your own town. 


Shaking the Plum Tree 


we of trust funds in bankruptcy cases is coming 
in some day for the same sort of excoriation which 
astonished a number of life-insurance officers when they 
were branded and kicked out for practices which they had 
indulged so long without protest that they rather thought 
everybody must approve them. 

For five months’ services, each of the three receivers of 
a New York trust company was recently allowed seventy- 
five thousand dollars—at the rate, say, of four hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year, or some thirty times the 
salary of the judge whose subordinates they were and who 
was finally responsible for administering the estate. Each 
of three lawyers was allowed twenty-five thousand dollars. 
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We refer to this case not because it is exceptional, but for 
a precisely contrary reason. Waste is the rule rather than 
the exception. 

An important receivership is rather generally regarded 
and treated asa plum. To attach some receptive gentle- 
men thereto is looked upon as a sort of social duty. 
Appointing two or three receivers to do the work of one, 
and paying each of them an absurdly large fee, is a common 
practice. 

Loading up unfortunate creditors and stockholders with 
a galaxy of high-priced lawyers, who thereupon double 
their prices, is a familiar feature. 

As with life insurance under the old régime, the bank- 
rupt estate isn’t anybody’s in particular, so why not be 
generous with it? Waste in this regard is so common 
that it is taken as a matter of course. Until there is a 
sufficiently large and vigorous protest, it will continue to 
be a matter of course. 


An Academic Trust 


N EDUCATION, also, competition involves waste. 
There are in the United States about eight hundred 
and fifty institutions designated as colleges or universities. 
Of this number nearly two hundred bear the higher- 
sounding name, and enjoy annual incomes ranging from 
five thousand dollars up to a million and a half. 

After a five-thousand-dollar university has paid the 
janitor, its educational efficiency must be rather negligible. 
The money, obviously, would be better spent in annually 
renewing the paint on some real school. And even the 
best and richest of the universities do to some extent tread 
on one another’s heels. Parts of their post-graduate and 
research work could well be consolidated. One might 
thereby score upon another by some achievement which 
attracted unusual attention; but in the pure, disinterested 
search for truth ought that to count? 

Perhaps the form in which schools are endowed is un- 
fortunate. Consolidation of a number of notably weak 
Southern colleges is urged; one, for example, possessing 
property of a total value of twenty thousand dollars; 
another having grounds and buildings but not a cent of 
cash. 

Deeds of gift frequently preclude consolidation. If the 
donor simply took stock, as in a commercial enterprise, we 
should probably already have had a useful codrdination of 
many institutions of learning through the familiar device 
of a New Jersey holding company. 

A good many exceptionally able men, it is true, came 
from small and weak colleges. Because they overcame 
the handicap is no argument in favor of the handicap. 


A Word from the Fathers 


IFFERENCES between the Republican Governor of 
New York and the nominal leaders of the Republican 
party in that State attract much attention. 

In Illinois the Republican House of Representatives 
has formally recorded its opinion that the Republican 
Governor’s administration of civil service ‘‘ presents to 
the public an outward mask sanctified and beautiful, while 
within is seen the contemptuous, grinning sneer of the 
skeleton of corrupt practices.” 

In the same State the exigencies which finally landed 
the Bryan Democrats within the bosom of the Sullivan 
Democracy are well known. 

It is obvious that gentlemen who are guided respectively 
by the undying principles of Hamilton and of Jefferson 
could never assume positions so antagonistic if there were 
not some obscurity in the principles themselves. 

Hamilton is clearly in favor of a strong central govern- 
ment, but as to whether the old Republican machine in 
Illinois, or the newer organization, should have the most 
offices he does not actually say a word. Neither does he 
anywhere leave a definite opinion as to whether race-track 
gambling should continue in New York. 

Jefferson, similarly, believes in a large measure of popu- 
lar control, but you will search his writings in vain for a 
categorical answer to the question whether a party in any 
State should be inspired, guided and nourished from the 
headquarters of a trust. 

This point is especially pertinent just now, when you are 
about to be exhorted to vote for So-and-So in. compliance 
with the immortal doctrines of the Fathers. If you will 
take the trouble to look it up, you will find that, in fact, 
the Fathers were thinking of far other things. Oddly 
enough, one of the things they thought was that organiza- 
tion of the Union under the Constitution would reduce or 
remove the evil of political parties or factions. 


Boosting Freight Rates 


‘AN A TIME when all signs point to complete restoration 
of business activity,” says a call to arms issued by a 
powerful association of shippers, railroads give notice of 
an intention to advance freight rates about ten per cent., 
east of the Mississippi River, taking effect July 1. 

The shippers propose seeing what they can do about it. 
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During the first quarter of this year, railroad gross 
ings fell off at the rate of about three hundred 7 
year; net earnings at the rate of about a hundred 
seventy-five millions. These are big figures, but thaane 
others. ™ 

The Pennsylvania and the Vanderbilt lines, for 
ple, are the most important in the territory in which jt ; 
proposed to advance rates. In the first quarter, han 
sylvania’s net earnings dwindled at the rate of nearly nine 
millions a year. But last year, after all operating expenses 
and charges, and seven per cent. dividends, there re 
a surplus of $8,112,075. Already, in view of smaller 
revenue, the dividend has been reduced to six per cent. — 
a retrenchment of about three millions for the year, So 
that, if net earnings continue to show the same decrease 
as during the first quarter, the road still has a margin to 
go on. 

The Vanderbilt lines, collectively of about the same 
extent as Pennsylvania, show a decrease in gross of nearly 
two millions for March; but, by greater economy in Opera. 
tion, net earnings show a slight increase. 

This is not conclusive, but merely suggests how much 
room for argument the shippers have. A ten per cent, 
raise in freight rates means a tax of two hundred million 
dollars—two-thirds as much as the Government derives 
from the tariff. A levy of that magnitude must have the 
sanction of disinterested authority. 

If the railroads actually need the raise, they will have to 
rely upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to get 
it for them. They must learn—and we believe they are 
learning=-to draw nigh to ‘that body instead of shying of 
from it as in the past. 


The Small Savings Account 


ERMANY, Australia, New Zealand, Switzerland, 

Norway and Denmark beat us by a good margin in 

the matter of average amount of savings-bank deposits 
per inhabitant. 

Banking methods in the various countries differ, of 
course, but there is at all times much money afloat in this 
country that might be attracted into banks and so aug- 
ment the country’s available cash capital. 

That three States—New York, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut—hold about two-thirds of all the savings 
deposits of the United States is well known. Chicago has 
about sixty per cent. of New York’s population, some- 
thing over half as many industrial employees and over 
half as great an annual wage disbursement, but her sav- 
ings deposits are only one-eighth of those of the Eastern 
metropolis. 

In all the South and between the Mississippi River and 
the Pacific Coast (excepting Iowa) savings deposits are so 
small as to be nearly negligible. 

Here, it seeras to us, is a rather promising field. Of late, 
more attention has been given to it. The number of banks 
actively and intelligently seeking savings deposits in- 
creases. But there are still great undeveloped possibilities. 
That the development need not be left to the Federal 
Government, through postal banks, is shown by what 
private initiative has done in the three States first men- 
tioned. But, if nobody else will do it, the Government, 
finally, will. 


Uncle Joe Explained 


PEAKER CANNON’S obstructive policy causes sur- 

prise. 

Interested newspapers are inquiring why he will not let 
the House repeal the duty on wood pulp, as the President 
recommended. 

He is charged with blocking the Appalachian Forest 
Reserve bill, emasculating the Interstate Commerce 
appropriation, and other rearward steps; whereupon arose 
a ridiculous surmise that the Speaker was trying to make 
himself unpopular. 

A person of some skill in politics offers a more reason- 
able explanation. “In 1890,” he says, ‘‘ Mr. Cannon had 
been in public life some twenty years.. During that time 
his name had never been associated in the public mind with 
any legislative act. Hence there was no vantage ground 
upon which criticism could plant itself, and while he re- 
tained that impregnable position he never knew defeat at 
the polls. 

“But in 1890, most unfortunately, it became generally 
known among his constituents that he had voted for the 
McKinley tariff bill. The vote was extensively com- 
mented upon during the campaign, with the result that 
Mr. Cannon was defeated. 

“Enlightened and fortified by this experience, he re 
turned to Congress two years later, resolved never to 
commit the same error again. In the ensuing sixteen years 
the only act of a positive nature clearly traceable to him 
consisted of a joint resolution to adjourn, and this, as 
it happened, was highly popular at Danville. With such 
an irreproachable record, Mr. Cannon has triumphed at 
each recurring election, and the opposition has fairly 
abandoned hope.”’ 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


A Jolly Tar 


AN you picture to yourself that glorious morning when 
our sixteen superb scourges of the salty seas swept in 
stately show—there’s a line for a circus poster that 

would make Tody Hamilton throw flipflaps—through the 
Golden Gate? Can you picture it? And can you picture 
Victor H. Metcalf, Secretary of the Navy, clad in a high 
hat and a long coat, with a little white cord around the 
edge of his vest and a pearl-gray puff tie and beautiful spats, 
standing there receiving the homage of the fourteen 
thousand brave sailor boys on the ships, and Fighting Bob 
Evans, making fourteen thousand and one, all told—stand- 
ing there while the patriotic citizens of San Francisco rent 
the quivering air with hoarse huzzas and figured on start- 
ing a little something in the way of beating a few Japs 
toa pulp now that the fleet was there and it was all right, 
anyhow? 

Can you picture it, all you people living this side of the 
Rocky Mountains and thereby deprived of the inestimable 
privilege of welcoming the fleet, and cut off from the chance 
of charging the visiting jackies twelve dollars for a beef- 
steak and ore-twenty for a chunk of pie? Going some, 
isn’t it, for a Secretary of the Navy, representing an im- 
perial people and an imperious President and whatever 
else we have, by and large, to be represented on this im- 
portant occasion? And the more so, inasmuch as Victor 
H. Metcalf is a near-native son of the Golden West. 
Metcalf was born in Utica, New York, but hastened 
to the wonderful climate of California as soon as he 
felt the impelling, irresistible call, which occurred soon 
after he discovered practicing law in Utica, New York, 
was not what it was cracked up to be. 

Furthermore, it was extremely fitting, 
conspicuously so, that Victor H. Metcalf 
should represent on this auspicious occa- 
sion, for California has had but three citizens in 
Presidential Cabinets, and of these three Victor 
H. Metcalf has been two, serving for a time at 
the head of the Department of Commerce and Labor, but 
not really coming into his own until that sturdy old salt, 
Charles J. Bonaparte, slipped his moorings and put into 
the Department of Justice, leaving the dock free for 
Metcalf to lay alongside, which he did as soon es Admiral 
T. Roosevelt issued the orders. 


Armor Belt or Corn Belt 


ETCALF is of the sea, seasoned. This chasing after 
the Standard Oil Company, and putting it on E. H. 
Harriman, and trailing the Beef Trust to its lair, which was 
his work in the Department of Commerce, was mere piffle 
to Mariner Metcalf. He had served on the Committee of 
Naval Affairs in the House of Representatives for years, 
and he never was seasick when crossing from Oakland to 
San Francisco on the ferryboats. He knew the difference 
between an armor belt and the corn belt, and could dis- 
tinguish, unerringly, between a superimposed turret and a 
conning tower, while fighting tops and bilge keels were 
so easy he picked them out in the dark. 

Coming as he did with these qualifications it is not too 
much to say that Mr. Metcalf has made one of the best 
little Secretaries of the Navy we have had in some time; 
and that is high praise, for we certainly have had a goodly 
bunch of Secretaries of the Navy in the past seven years. 
There are those who say the President is determined to 
have more ships than any other President has ever had, 
and more Secretaries of the Navy. Thatis besidethe mark, 
but the Navy has been well secretaried of late, without 
doubt. We started in, under Roosevelt, with John D. 
Long, who had been there with McKinley. Mr. Long was 
an ideal Secretary. He was at the head of the biggest 


fighting force of the country, and he was also president of ' 


the Peace Society, which proves him to be versatile and 
handy. However, it had so fallen out, previously, that 
Mr. Roosevelt had been Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
under Mr. Long. Mr. Roosevelt is not a member of the 
Peace Society. Whereupon, he soon fixed it so Mr. Long 
could devote all his time to peace and selected William H. 
Moody for the job. Mr. Moody rattled around until it 
was imperative to get Paul Morton into the service of his 
Government, and Moody went over to the Department of 
Justice. Mr. Morton was a railroad man, and thought 
the proper thing to do with battleships was to put them 
on wheels, run them up on land and use them for forts. 
“Tam not accustomed to transportation by water,’’ was 
the way Mr. Morton might have put it; “but get those 
ships up on a track and I'll handle ’em all right, all right.”’ 
Before this could be done there were loud cries for Mr. 
Morton to go to New York, loud cries that sounded like 
“Eighty thousand dollars a year!””—and he went. 

Then came Charles J. Bonaparte, descendant of a prince, 
but doing his best to make the country forget it. By this 
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He Knew the Difference Between an Armor Belt and 
the Corn Belt, and Could Distingyish, Unerringly, 
Between a Superimposed Turret and a Conning Tower, 
While Fighting Tops and Bilge Keels Were so Easy 
He Picked Them Out in the Dark 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


time, when a naval officer met another the accustomed 
salutation was: ‘‘Good-morning. Whois Secretary now?”’ 
We were close to the record then, in the matter of Secre- 
taries of the Navy in one Administration, and in order to 
tie Tyler, who had five, we sent Bonaparte into the Depart- 
ment of Justice, putting Moody on the Supreme Bench, 
and then accumulated Metcalf—Victor H. Metcalf, who 
stood and saw the ships come in through the Golden Gate. 

Being Secretary of the Navy is not so arduous as might 
be supposed. A good, amiable Secretary can have an easy 
and comfortable time. It is this way: Naval officers are 
celebrated as hard workers. They want to do it all. No 
matter how insistent a Secretary may be, he cannot get 
these wolves for work to let up. They demand occupation. 
To this end, the business of the Navy Department has 
been distributed among various bureaus, each headed by 
one of these industrious naval officers. Obviously, if these 
naval officers insist on doing all the work, there is nothing 
left for the Secretary of the Navy to do but affix his name 
when one of them comes down with a paper and says, in a 
nonchalant way: “Sign here.” 

There is the Bureau of Navigation, forexample. That 
is an insatiable organization. It will not be held in check. 
It simply insists on running the Navy Department, and 
what is a Secretary to do about it? Can he discharge the 
Bureau of Navigation? He cannot, for the Bureau of 
Navigation, and the men in it, were there before the 
Secretary arrived and will be there after he departs. They 
love their work and they must do as they please—oh, 
positively must. They recognize the fact that the Secre- 
tary is a civilian, and they are real polite and nice to him, 
but as for doing anything in the Bureau of Navigation the 
Secretary wants to do unless the Bureau wants to do it, 
also, that is so preposterous it is not to be thought of for a 
minute. The Bureau of Navigation knows, you know. 


A Thoroughly Delightful Time 


ECRETARIES have come to the Navy Department and 
struggled to find out for themselves what is going on. 
Mostly, they have failed, for the system is perfect. Still, 
there hasn’t been much struggling of late years. It has 
been much simpler and much easier to give those indus- 
trious naval officers their own way. And, in addition, the 
Secretaries of the Navy have been serving with a President 
who was in the Navy Department himself for a time. 
None of our latest Secretaries has got much beyond 
the rubber-stamp stage. Secretary Metcalf, being a cheer- 
ful, amiable person, has had a delightful time. He has 
had no worries and few responsibilities. All he has had 
to do has been what the President and the Bureau of 
Navigation told him to do. Cautious and conservative, he 
has invariably sought advice at the White House on every 
proposition. Nor has he ever failed to get the advice. 


California should be proud of him, and California 
undoubtedly is, for—as we know— California has had but 
three Cabinet members, of whom Mr. Metcalf is two, the 
other being Joseph McKenna, now a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and wearing the only bran- 
nigans displayed by that distinguished body. 


Troubled Inland Waters 


OMEBODY asked Champ Clark, of Missouri, what he 
thought would be the outcome of the fight for free wood- 
pulp in the House. 

“Outcome?” snorted Clark. ‘“‘ Why, they will string it 
along as farasthey can. There are some smart lawyers on 
that sub-committee. They know how to do things. A 
lawyer can find more ways to circumvent definite action 
than any other person in the world. 

“‘T remember a case down in Missouri. Two farmers got 
into a row over a county ditch. They began lawing in a 
minor court. They had lawyers who knew a good thing. 
That was twenty years ago. Those lawyers have lived 
off it ever since. Last I heard of that ditch .ow it was 
in the Admiralty Court.” 


In Spite of the Supreme Court 


OLONEL BLANK, a police magistrate of Toronto, 

has a local reputation for dispensing justice in his 
equity mill with no especial regard for the intricacies of 
thelaw. The Colonel is highly respected in the community. 
Every man gets equal and exact justice in his court. 
Sometimes the lawyers appeal from his decisions, claim- 
ing they are not based on the law as it 
stands on the books. The defense in a 
case of some moment appegled once, and 
kept on appealing until the court of last 
resort was reached. The Colonel came into 
his office one morning and was met by a 
legal friend. 

‘*Good-morning, Colonel,” said the friend; ‘‘I must 
congratulate your lordship this morning.” 

“What is the provocation?” 

‘‘Haven’t you seen the morning papers? The Supreme 
Court has confirmed your judgment in the case of Se- 
and-So.” 

‘*Well,” the Colonel replied, as he drew off his gloves, 
**T still believe I’m right.” 


Not a Foreign Minister 


HE Reverend Edward Everett Hale, Chaplain of the 
Senate, went over to the State Department a short 

time ago to see Secretary Root. He didn’t know it was 
diplomatic day at the Department, when only diplomatists 
are received during certain hours. 

He started to go into Secretary Root’s office when a 
messenger stopped him. 

“Are you a foreign minister?” 

**No,” replied Doctor Hale, “‘ am a domestic minister,” 
and that settled that. 


Every Eye on the Mint Drops 


| IS the practice of the United States Steel Corporation 
to put four hundred and fifty dollars in gold on the 
table whenever there is a meeting of the board of directors 
to be divided among the directors who attend. 

One morning a time ago P. A. B. Widener awoke in his 
home in Philadelphia. He called his man. “‘James,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘ what sort of a day is it?” 

“Very bad, sir,’’ James replied. 
the ’edges and the storm is general. 
sir, most stormy.” 

“Hum,” said Widener. ‘Steel corporation directors’ 
meeting to-day. James, I’ll take the first train to New 
York. Not many of those fellows will be there.” 

Mr. Widener took the first train to New York. 

When he arrived at the directors’ room he discovered 
that he was the only one needed to make the first com- 
plete meeting of the board of directors which had ever 
been held up to that time. 


The Hall of Fame 


€ Senator Sutherland, of Utah, is the only Senator who 
was born in England. 


“The snow is hover 
It is most stormy, 


@ Senator A. J. Beveridge, of Indiana, reads detective 
stories for relaxation after a hard day in the Senate. 


@ Mr. J. J. Jusserand, the French Ambassador to this 
country, is an authority in English literature. His works 
on the subject weigh eleven pounds. 
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Something New 


A New Containe A 


Many of HEINZ 57 Vanieties— especially Preserve, Jellies, 
HEINZ IMPROVED TIN (Enameled) — proven to be thifand mo: 


We make these tins ourselves from heavy, double-coatediMede is ft 
surface that prevents all contact between metal and contents: fiedom [ 
cause deterioration of food. It is especially advantageous in falause the 
in sealing; the top and bottom are crimped on, making a hemsiint. 


Thus, foods put up in HEINZ Improved Tin (Enameleift po alte 
conditions of any kind. This tin package is superior to glasaly excl 
perfect sterilization and is more economical. The HEINZ iil below 
same well-known quality as all of 
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HEINZ Preserved Fruits. They are the same full-flavored, neigeres y 
but choice fruit and pure granulated sugar. Do not a@Z Pre 


HEINZ are fruit preserves of the high standard of qiggess anc 

ated now, when the home stock is low and the price high. 
HEINZ Apple Butter. A deliciously piquant spiced conserve thigd and 
HEINZ Peach Butter. Made of choice selected fruit; rich, fitea zest 
HEINZ Plum Butter. Tar and inviting; favorite as a luncheot 
HEINZ Pure. F ruit Jellies. Of the same goodness. and quality Jellies 


In all of these*the fine, fresh fruit flavor is kept intact by the Hil Tin 





Thirty thousand visitors annually pass through the HEINZ Kitchens. 
If you cannot come, let us send a copy of our interesting booklet on 
HEINZ 57—how good they are—how and where they are prepared. 
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ef HEINZ Products 


serves Jellies, etc. — can now be obtained in a new type of package — 
be thland most satisfactory container fruit and vegetables can have. 





soatedede is further coated with a golden enamel, baked on, which forms a 
tents: Meedom from discoloration, corrosion or other developments that may 
$ in hilkause their juices cannot be affected by the metal. No solder is used 
a heniipin 


ele po alteration of flavor; can show no taste of tin, no unwholesome 


glass Maly excludes light, but will withstand the degree of heat necessary to 
NZ Ml below are now packed in HEINZ Enameled Tins and are of the 
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niderves you have heretofore purchased in glass or stone crocks. Contain nothing 
ot WZ Preserved Fruits with the various sorts of commonly sold canned fruits. 


f qilmess and goodness for which HEINZ 57 are renowned. Especially appreci- 
nice @ high. 

> thd and young—any meal, any time. 

iia zest-giving spread for bread. 

‘on 

lity @ Jellies in glass. Only fine fruits and granulated sugar. 
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{Ed Tin (Enameled). Satisfaction, or grocer refunds purchase price. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 
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THE NEW REP 


And How He Views the Doings at 


F AN ambitious showman were to come 
along and put the United States 
Congress on the stage, with the same 

east that played all winter up on Capitol 
Hill, that showman would be embarrassed 
with an over-supply of soubrettes. He 
would be worried to find spot-lights for 
them all. And if he could not provide a 
stage that was nine-tenths centre the show 
would break up in a row before the first 
performance was half over. 

Soubretting is one of the recognized side 
lines of lawmaking. Hardly a day passes 
when some statesman does not come 
pirouetting down to the centre of the House 
or Senate in the hope of attracting atten- 
tion to himself and gathering his meed of 
kind applause. Most of our lawmakers 
are as keen for the spat-spat of apprdéving 
hands as any high-heeled young person 
who comes on in the first act, wearing a 
feather-duster and a spangled silk dress, 
and does her parlor work by singing a @oon 
song and dancing a few fancy steps. They 
watch for opportunities and grab them 

eedily. If opportunities do not occur 
requently enough they go out and make 
them. 

The business of being a Member of 
Congress, either in House or Senate, has 
various slants ahd angles, depending on 
local conditions, but is founded on a few 
eternal verities, to wit: 

1. Every Senator and Representative is 
a statesman in Washington, but he is a 
politician back home. 

2. The men who are reélected are the 
men who remember that, while eg 
is the Capital of the Nation and the Seat 
of Government, nobody who lives in the 
District of Columbia has a vote, and the 
people who march up to the ballot-boxes 
are the people in the districts. 

3. Being a statesman is a nd and 
noble occupation, but it cuts no figure when 
compared to getting a new Federal building 
for the county seat. 

4, Every member who desires to remain 
in public life must stand for a lot of things 
he does not believe in. 

5. The man who beats the bass drum 
the hardest is generally the man who gets 
back the oftenest. 

6. If you don’t let your district know 
you are living, your district is pretty likely 
to think you are dead. 

7. No matter how valuable a man’s 
services to the nation may be there is 
always somebody who thinks his services 
would be more valuable. 


Good and Bad Publicity Artists 


There are some men in the Senate and 
the House who do not have to bother about 
what the people back home think, for the 
people back home always think right. Not 
many of the ~—_ on the Hill are so com- 
fortably fixed. ompetition is keen. It is 
more of an honor to be a Senator or a Repre- 
sentative at home than it is in Washington, 
for Washington has the whole tion 
here much of the time and is rather blasé 
about these great persons. Thus, when a 
statesman gets up and performs Washing- 
ton takes but languid interest in the 
operation, knowing exactly what it is all 
tm and thus, further, the various per- 
formances that go on, now and again, have 
come to be called soubretting. 

It is well known, and any statesman will 
tell you, that he cares nothing for the 
newspapers. He is content to do his dut 
and let it go at that, confident he will 
be given proper credit by history. Still, 
history is somewhat slow in ware at an 
estiniate, and the papers are printed every 
mnciee | and every afternoon, and, by the 
same token, while the statesmen are utterly 
indifferent about what the papers say, they 
are not without hope the papers will say 
something. They will admit, privately, 
that as a medium of communication the 
press has a book beaten several blocks—for 
timeliness, that is—and, scorning the un- 
reliability, the sensationalism, the per- 
verse motives and the lack of patriotism in 
the pry's ae of the country, they feel 
they are obliged to recognize the condition 
that prevails and do something, now and 
then, that will be worth a h. 

The common or garden method of sou- 
bretting is to make a speech and see that it 
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gets back to the district. This plan is so 
old and worn that it hardly deserves to 
come under the head. Still, there are 
plenty of would-be soubrettes who can 
think of nothing better to do, and they 
solemnly relieve themselves of great 
thoughts on great subjects and keep their 
secretaries busy for weeks mailing their 
printed world-beater to everybody who has 
a vote, whether they all can read or not. 
None but amateur soubrettes think they 
get anywhere by this method. Even in the 
remote districts the farce of speech-making 
in the House is known about, and the voter 
is more likely to give the printed speech to 
his wife to light the fire with than he is to 
study it. 


Soubretting in the Senate 


The real way is to seize on some topic of 
timely interest, jump in with a resolution 
or a bill, and get into the newspapers, 
vicious though they may be. Any states- 
man who has the power of connected 
thought can write a resolution demanding 
something or other about a topic that is 
timely, and introduce it. It sounds good 
to the people back home to read that the 
ever-alert and watchful Representative or 
Senator was on the job and introduced a 
ringing resolution and made a speech about 
it. e forget rapidly. Nobody thinks 
back to the fate of most of the resolutions 
introduced, which is slow smothering in 
committees. 

The resolution may relate to some 
outrage perpetrated by the President or not 
perpetrated by him. It may have to do 
with finance, politics, the army, the navy, or 
any other cniiet that is in the headlines. 

As amusing a case of soubretting as 
Congress has seen this winter was the 
attempt of a Senator to establish May 10 
as Mothers’ Day for the Senate, and to 
provide that every member of the Senate 
and every Senate official and employee 
should wear a white carnation on that day 
‘in memory of his mother.”” The Senator 
has skirmished around on various propo- 
sitions, but has not landed hard. So, when 
the mother enterprise came along, he 
grabbed it with both hands. Here was a 
chance to make himself solid with the 
women of the country, with the organiza- 
tions advocating this remembrance, with 
his own State, which hasa sentimental slant, 
_ to become the hero and the idol of the 

our. 

It looked fine, and the Senator advocated 
the plan with much eloquence. He spilled 
a gorgeous lot of language and moved the 
immediate adoption of his resolution. 
There was objection. Some Senators 
thought it might be well to include father 
along with mother, and some insisted 
mothers-in-law should not be slighted. 
Senator Gallinger allowed he could remem- 
ber his mother without wearing a white 
carnation or any other floral decoration 
whatsoever. Then Senator Teller hopped 
up and hit the plan with a hunk of lead 
pipe by declaring it ‘‘puerile.”” The pro- 
ned got a few votes for his scheme, mostly 

om the other soubrettes in the Senate, 
but the papers carried the story, and the 
people ft formulated the plan know the 
rising young statesman is with them, any- 
how, no matter how his resolution was 
treated by a cold and unfeeling bunch of 
Senators who had not found out about it 
before he did. 

Speaking of soubretting, Senator Gallin- 
ger, of New Hampshire, who is chairman 
of the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, introduced a bill prohibitin 
child labor in the District. It was a good, 
sweeping bil, and was debated mightily. 
Then, when the soubretting was finished 
and the Senate got down to serious busi- 
ness, the Senate passed an amendment 
excluding its own particular brand of child 
labor, the pages, and another amendment 
allowing children under fourteen to work 
in mercantile establishments, stores and 
business offices. As , it prohibits any 
factories in the District of Columbia from 
employing any child labor. That is a 
great triumph for the principle, for there 
are no factories in the District of Columbia. 

With the last week of the time allowed 
for selecting delegates to the Republican 
National Convention the contest between 
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the Capitol 


the rival press agents at + 
became a tumultuous warfare. Taft had 
the advantage in numbers of his publicity 
dispensers, but that intangible combina- 
tion known as ‘‘the allies,” who are sup- 

osed to be seeking somebody other than 

aft, had a large, statistical person on the 
job in E. B. Johns, who feelingly referred 
to the Taft artists as “‘the bold band- 
wagon bcosters,”’ and denied every claim. 

“Tt is now certain,” said Karger, pro- 
ducing a sheet of Taft figures that looked 
like the trial balance at a bank, ‘‘that Mr. 
Taft will be nominated on the first ballot. 
Indeed, there is no serious disposition to 
dispute this claim. During the week just 
passed the following delegates have been 
added ” and then followed a table 
showing how it is all over for Taft. 

“On the contrary,” exclaimed Johns, 
coming to the frent with his sheets of 
figures, ‘‘by an accurate and unprejudiced 
compilation of the returns from all States, 
it is proved conclusively that Mr. Taft’s 

ress agents are making bogus claims. 
fe has only a few scattering delegates, 
and many of those claimed for him will 
not be there when the vote is taken in 
Chicago.” 

They used to put out tables of delegate 
statistics once a week, but when the contest 
was narrowing to a finish they put them 
out every day and every hour. Sheets of 
flimsy covered with figures were thrown 
into the newspaper offices in pound pack- 
ages. The typewriters in the various 
press-agent offices worked all day and all 
night. The chiefs of the bureaus bought 
adding machines and set them to clicking. 
The way they tortured those 980 Republi- 
can delegates was pitiful to behold. They 
divided them up, jammed them together, 
impugned their motives, disregarded their 
instructions, performed mystifying feats of 
addition and subtraction with thest, snaked 
them from column to column, beat them 
on the head, left them gasping as doubtful, 
and otherwise maltreated them. 

An analysis of it all showed that Taft 
would, would not, could, could not, cer- 
tainly had it cinched, that it was prepos- 
terous to think he had a chance, that 
various States instructed their delegates 
two or three different ways, that it was all 
over but the shouting, that the allies held 
the situation in their hands, that the allies 
had quit and that all this talk about Taft 
having a majority of the delegates was 
mere piffle. 





Johnson’s Press Bureau Busy 


Washington was all torn up. You’d think 
the whole affair was to be settled here, 
but, much to the astonishment of the 
publicity artists and the boom managers 
and the whole coterie, word began to 
trickle back from outside asking what all 
the row was about. And when they got 
down to examine into it, they didn’t know. 
Washington, you know, is prone to think 
what it is interested in is the greatest thin 
in the world, and that what it thinks an 
says is of the supremest importance, but 
the fact is that the Washington viewpoint 
is the most distorted in the country, that 
the perspective here is wrong, and that the 
ple outside know pretty well whom they 


Aantend to nominate for President. 


Somewhat of the same tactics are being 
ursued on the Democratic side. The 
ohnson press agents are working vigor- 

ously. The Johnson people appear to have 
plenty of money, for they send their eulogies 
around in special delivery letters. 

Senator Jonathan Bourne, of Oregon, 
clings grimly to his second-elective-term 
idea. e is for President Roosevelt, and 
nobody can stop him, not even the Pres- 
ident. Irritated at the noise and clamor of 
the rival claim agents for the various candi- 
dates, Senator Bourne thought he would 
have a little meeting of tried and true 
Roosevelt men io talk over the situation. 
He sent out the invitations, picking care- 
fully from the Senate and House, and select- 
ing none but real, simon-pure Roosevelt 
men—he thought. At the time appointed 
for the conference Senator Bourne walked 
out to discuss the palpitating proposition of 
forcing President Roosevelt to take thenom- 
ination. He had invited fifteen. But one 
came. That one was Nicholas Longworth. 





THE GOOD OLD SUMMER 
TIME 


r I NHE day popped wide open along about 


half past five o’clock in the 

ing; the robins and the blue birds 
and the meadowlarks and all the rest of 
them heard the rustle of the dawn-wind 
began singing; the roses dripped dew: the 
bees got out of the hive and rolled up their 
sleeves and said they’d show us someth; 
about how doth the busy little bee if wei 
only take a look at them once in a while~ 

‘“‘In the good old summer t-i-i-me— 

The good old summer ti-i-ime" — 
And you knew how the day was going to 
drift along, with its lazy hush at noon, when 
the leaves on the trees would quit rustling 
and the Hi-erd Man would lay down his 
shovel and his hoe, and the sound of the 
dinner bell would be heard in the land— 

“‘In the good old summer ti-i-ime— 

The good old summer ti-i-ime”— 
And you knew that after awhile the shadows 
would lengthen and the scent of the sweet 
shrub bush would grow heavy in the air, 
and a fragrant breeze filled with wild honey. 
suckle would dance in and pick up a litt 
white clover scent to make a blend, and the 
stars would blink in the sky, and away of 
yonder down street some one would lift up 
his or her voice in song—and the whole 
round world would be simply perfect, and 
everything would be in tune—except— 

What kind of clothes are you wearing! 

Are you the only dejected, dispirited, out- 
of-place feature of the occasion, or are you 
in tune with the world? 

In other words, are you wearing a 
“Sincerity”? summer suit ? 

If you are, you’re as happy as everything. 

If not, don’t spoil the rest of your summet 
days by wearing clothes that moan for Old 
Dr. Goose every forty-eight hours, and have 
to be sponged and stretched and pressed 
into shape. 

It’s a fest of clothes when the goods are 
light and thin, and there isn’t any lining, 
or very little. 

That’s where the “Sincerity” kind go in 
strong and come out strong. 

The policy of cutting the goods so that 
the shape and style will stay there, of tailor- 
ing the suit so that the nifty nattiness and 
classy shapeliness continue as a part of it, 
make ‘Sincerity’? garments the kind you 
can put your faith in. 

The fact that they fit is something; there's 
no reason in the world why you should 
worry yourself with shapeless, saggy clothes 
just because you want to be comfortable. 
The better you look the better you feel. And 
the better you look the better everybody 
else feels. 

There are plenty of ‘‘Sincerity” suits for 
the summer—serges and other light and 
airy fabrics. But they don’t lose their 
shape, because the pockets in the coat are 
swung by straps from the shoulder, and the 
fabric has been ‘‘ London shrunk," and sev 
enty different expert things have been done 
exactly before this label goes in: 


MADE AND 


GUARANTEED 





Our style book is a help to you. Ask us for 
it. Next mail brings it. 


KUH, NATHAN & FISCHER CO. 
Chicago. 
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American was _look- 
ing around in the 
"a an aricient monastery in Spain. 
puilding was almost in ruins, and was 
jnhabited by but a handful of monks. The 
ican was of those who had learned 
what prizes may still be unexpectedly 
found, and a small fee had given him the 
privilege of search. Even if he should find 
nothing, he knew he would be deeply 
pleased, from the sensation of prowling 
through ancient stone vaults, beneath an 
ancient edifice, with his only guide and 
companion an ancient monk, garbed in 
and cowl and carrying a lantern. 
That, by the way, was the only drawback: 
for very fitness of things he would fain have 
had the guide use a torch! 

And in a distant cellar he came upon a 
rize—a half-dozen or so of ancient frames. 

e examined them by the lentern light 
and saw that they were good. He and his 

ide carried them to the light of day, and, 
-— smal] sum, the superior of the ancient 
place was glad to let him have them. 

The old frames were superbly wrought 
and carved, and had once held paintings 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries! 
The paintings had gone, not even tradition 
could tell whither. They were probably 
sold in the long ago, when poverty and 
hardship came, in some of the troublous 
times that have disturbed that country. 
The frames had been covered with gold, 
too; of this there were indubitable proofs 
on inner cornersand mouldings —the gilding 
of those days was not done with the mar- 
velously thin gold-leaf of to-day. It was 

old laid on with such thickness as to make 
it of very considerable value, and it had 
been carefully removed from the frames 
in some time of stress, and turned into 
money. Then the superb carvings, pic- 
tureless, without gold and supposedly value- 
less, had been set away in a dark corner of 
the vaults and forgotten. 

Those few frames were disposed of, in 
America, at high figures, to men who 
understood and prized them, but two or 
three of them have been studied and copied 
by expert framers, and the making of 
copies of them has given a marked stimulus 
to the making of fine frames. Other ancient 
styles, too, Spanish and Italian, have been 
copied —perhaps there has been more of 
a leaning toward the frames of the time 
of Velasquez than toward any other. 


At years ego an 


The New-School Frames 


It is really curious that for many years 
the framing of pictures was almost entirely 
neglected as an art, and that, indeed, it is 
only recently that any large number of 
people have come to the realization of its 
importance. Even now there are many 
who think that a frame is merely a thing 
of glass and wood which, so long as it fits 
the picture and keeps the dust out, must 
necessarily be all right. It seems to have 
been the introduction of machinery that 
militated so strongly against fine workman- 
ship in framing and in other branches of 
craftsmanship, but there have always been 
some who have kept the good old traditions 
alive. Some painters have designed their 
own frames, feeling the futility of calling 
upon frame-makers governed by Victorian 
era ideals; some, indeed, still do this in 
- of the general trend of improvements. 
here are at present some master-builders 
of frames in this country, whose names are 
known like those of famous architects. 

The return, in considerable measure, to 
standards of the past has developed a type 
of framer of curious interest. 

You enter his place and notice, at once, 
that there is not the usual carpenter-shop 
effect of mouldings, and scrolls, and ham- 
mers, and saws, and screws; instead, it 
seems as if you have entered the workroom 
of a modeler in clay. For this kind of 
framer works by modeling. 

He first makes a-substructure of plain 
wood, of the proper outline shape, without 
any carving, and upo# this the elaborate 
—- is to be imposed. 

18 wood-carver has accurately copied a 
section of the frame whose design is to be 
followed, and from this an impression is 
taken which is to be used asa mould. The 
impression cannot be taken from the orig- 
inal frame, for that would mar it, and 
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neither can the entire frame be copied in 
wood carving, for it would be impossibly 
expensive under twentieth-century rates 


al 4 

he mould, which is of India-rubber-like 
consistency, is tightly filled with a sub- 
stance made, apparently, of paper pulp 
and plaster of Paris (the precise composi- 
tion is a trade secret), and this is allowed 
to harden. Then the flexible mould can 
actually be taken off, by bending, and the 
resulting cast retains every detail of intri- 
cate undercut bend and curve. 

Next the‘‘sizing,’’ and for this the weather 
must be just right, for the atmosphere exerts 
a strong influence, and the ‘‘sized’’ work 
must stand for a definite number of hours. 
Then comes the gilding, in a room almost 
air-tight, for there must be no draft to dis- 
turb the gold-leaf as it is applied. And to 
gold-leaf a large frame, of intricate pattern, 
by hand, is a long, tedious task. 

But, admirable though such frames are, 
there is nothing more the reverse of admi- 
rable than a copy poorly made of some fine, 
old style, for it misses the merit of origi- 
nality, while at the same time missing also 
the grace and distinction of the work it 
aims to imitate. The present-day ‘‘Floren- 
tine’ frames are examples of poor copy 
work, for even the best ones are so brightly 
gilded as to render them tawdry and gaudy. 


Toning the Gilded Frame 


And here is a curious fact. The greater 
number of ‘‘gold”’ frames of one kind or 
another, which are now so common, are not 
reaily covered with gold-leaf. Instead, a 
composition or liquid gilt is used which 
contains little or no gold. 

This causes the dealers much amuse- 
ment, because they notice that almost 
every one, in weighing the rival merits of 
two gold frames, will literally weigh them 
in his hands and be pretty sure to take the 
heavier, from some subconscious idea of 
getting more gold for his money; when, as 
a matter of fact, even if the frames were 
| on apm the customer would only be 

uying more wood and not more gold. 

xold, gold-color, is at present great] 
used on frames, and its use demands muc 
judgment. What shade of dullness shall 

used, and shall the frame be in plain sur- 
faces or raised relief or perforated? The 
only thing to say broadly is that the shim- 
mering brightness of the great majority of 
gold frames now being made should be 
avoided, and that for most pictures for 
which gold is suitable it should be of a dull- 
ness like that of age. It is now the custom 
to ‘‘tone,’”’ as it is called, the gilded frame 
to a harmony with the picture it is to con- 
tain. Every framer worthy of the name 
now makes a study of this ‘‘toning.”’ 

There are myriad possibilities. We have 
seen a Church of Saint Mark of Venice, a 
photo-lithograph in gold and blue and pink 
and buff, with a white mat and a frame 
of smooth, bright gold, whereas it would 
have been far better in a mat of dull gold 
and a dull gold frame of simple design. 

And whether gold-leaf or liquid substi- 
tute is used, it is seldom put directly upon 
the wood, but upon a thin, plastic surface 
which covers it; for otherwise the grain 
of the wood would break the surface. 

Framesare an important part of the deco- 
tation of the room, and should be chosen 
after careful consideration of them in a 
threefold aspect: their intrinsic merit or 
demerit; their relation to the picture to be 
framed; their relation to the rest of the 
room. Many an otherwise beautifully 
furnished room has been ruined by its 
picture frames. 

One comes to realize that the frames 
must harmonize with the general design 
and colors of the room, and that each frame 
must also be in accord with the tone and 
character of its picture. With many a 
frame a subtle harmony is obtained from 
the soft, rich shades of oak or walnut, with 
many another there should be the dull gold 
or even the gravely sombre black. 

orm, shape, ornamentation, size, color, 
all these should be considered, and then the 
proper placing of the framed picture. 

And always the frames should be flat or 
practically flat against the wall. They 


should not hang at a tilt- | 
ing angle, for that injures | 
the appearance of both the 
room and the picture. The natural and 
proper place for a picture is to look straight 
intoaroom. In the old days, when pictures 
were font nee 4 paneled in, no other way 
was even thought of, but a change came 
gradually with the great increase in the 
number of pictures, and the decrease in their | 
average size, and the advent of the modern | 
picture-wire, which, by most people, even | 
yet, can only be strung up ceilingward | 
above the picture in such a way as to | 
throw the picture forward. A cord or wire | 
ought never to show above a picture. 

The primary and most important use of 
a frame is to set off the picture it incloses. 
The frame must not draw attention from 
the picture. Yet that is no reason why it 
should not itself be good-looking. It is 
precisely as with a woman and her gown; 
the gown shouid, primarily, set off the good 
looks of the woman, but at the same time 
should itself be of attractive appearance. 

Sometimes a frame is deliberately con- 
structed with the intent to hide certain 
defects; not infrequently an artist will 
point out defects in his own work, and ask 
the framer to make such a frame as will 
draw attention away from them. 

Often great skill is shown in designing: 
as to bevel a portrait frame outward to 
give the impression that the pictured per- 
son is standing forth from the wall, or so to 
recess the design as to give an impression of 
retiring modesty. And such effects are 
made so unobtrusively that one is liable 
not to notice that they have been carefully 
designed. 

An admirable place to study varieties of 
framing is at a good exhibition of paintings 
or water-colors, for there will be a wide 
variety of designs, chosen by the artists | 
themselves (and many of their designs are 
sure to be economical as well as good), and | 
there are also likely to be at least two or | 
three frames made by one of the master- 
makers. 

And how fashion — everlasting fashion — 
has her say in matters of framing as in 
everything else! Gone are the white frames | 
which were once deemed so ‘‘smart”’ 
destroyed or banished to the nursery for 
the framing of childish pictures in an effect 
of light and purity; gone are the frames of 
fuzzy plank; gone are the frames—to think 
that such frames could really be! —made of 
actual walnuts, sawed in sections, arranged | 
in elaborate patterns and polished; gone | 
are the straw-built, log-cabin designs, the 
frames of metallic lustre, the plush borders, 
the ornamental cordage, and a host of other 
things which were so popular a few years 
ago, but now find none so poor to do them 
reverence. Where, indeed, are the frames 
of yesterday! 


Frames of Former Days 
And will the frames with white linen and 
embroidered forget-me-nots also go? Yes! 
And the present decade’s hobby of shadow- | 
boxes will also pass. It is odd that shadow- | 
boxes ever came in. Made for shipping | 
ao to exhibitions in safety, it soon 

came common to show the pictures in | 
them, to avoid the danger of damage in | 
taking them out. Then, suddenly, they | 
became looked upon as ‘‘smart,’’ and many 
a picture that never was admitted to an 
exhibition appeared on home walls in a 
black box. 

As to mats, they, too, have changed. 
There was a time, not long ago, when, in 
practically unanimous estimation, every 
picture except oil paintings had to have its 
mat. Now the saner idea has come that 
many a picture should be framed without a 
mat, and that, if a mat is required, it should 
be carefully chosen for its effect on that 
particular picture. Every framed photo- 
graph, five or ten years ago, and many 
another picture, had its mat of the uncom- 
fortable color of gray flannel. And many 
another picture still hangs on the wall 
spoiled by a mat of green or red. 

A picture with great detail requires a 
mat, for without this there would be the 
effect of being crowded in by the frame. 

When oil paintings (which never have 
mats) have a great deal of detail they 
should be framed so plainly as to secure 
the effect of a mat. 
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USINESS 

men who are’all work 
and no play are mostly 
failures. Those who do not 
actually break down get 
comparatively little out of 
life. For them there is no 
beauty in flowers, and to 
them music is meaningless. 


To really live you must take 
an interest in some recreation; 
you must exercise other parts 
of your being than that which 
works for your daily bread. 


The Pianola 


is both a recreation and a 
business balance wheel 


Next time your brain gets 
confused by too long application 
on any one subject, sit down and 
play two or three pieces on the 
Pianola. You will find that after 
it your mental vision is clearer 
and that your judgment has 
better poise. 

The Pianola is automatic only 
in the sense that the technique is 
furnished, but you supply your 
own interpretation, and your 
own version of what the music 
means. This is one of the chief 
fascinations. 

There is only one Pianola. That 
other Piano-players are sometimes 
called so is a compliment, but an 
unwelcome one. No Piano-player 
is a Pianola unless it is made by 
The Aeolian Company. 


t us send you our Book- 


et flor Dusiness men ? 


The Aeolian 
Company 

362 Fifth Ave. 

New York 


















































































































































Lieut. Robert E. 
Peary, the famous 
arctic explorer, 
kept liquid nour- 
ishment boiling 
hot in Thermos Bot- 
tles at the north- 
ernmost pointever 
reached by man. 


Richard Harding 
Davis, the famous 
author, carried 
ice in Thermos 
Bottles into the 
heart of the Congo 
jungle in Africa, 
where the temper- 
ature is 120° F 














THE 


THERMOS 


BOTTLE 


Keeps hot liquids hot 2¢ hours— 
ice cold liquids ice cold 72 hours. 
It consists of one glass bottle inside 
another with a vacuum between 
through which neither heat nor cold 
can pass. No chemicals. Lasts a 
lifetime. lled, cleaned, emptied 
same as any ordinary bottle. 

The THERMOS Bottle Outdoors — 
When Motoring, Yachting, Picnic- 
ing, Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, 
Traveling, you can have hot and 
cold drinks ready if you put them 
into THERMOS. Bottles before you 
start. There’s a Thermos Basket 
for 6 bottles, alS86 leather case for 2. 

The THERMOS Bottie Indoors — 
Keeps baby’s milk warm and sweet 
day and night—always ready. In 
the sick room the THERMOS Bottle 
keeps nourishment and drinks at the 
right temperature —prevents infec- 
tion—saves steps for nurses. At 
Home, Office or Factory the THERMOS 
Bottle supplies drinks hot or cold 





just when you want them. 


Thermos Bottles are sold everywhere. 
If your dealer will not supply you we 
will ship direct. Pints $3.75. Quarts 
$5.75. Write for free booklet. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 


$33 Fifth Ave., New York 











It is really astonishirg how even the out 
ones ef the earth are influenced Ry mee 
eral fashion. Balzac, describing the dismal 
awfulness of the Madame Vauquer apart- 
ment, speaks of ‘‘execrable engravi 
framed in black-varnished frames, with gilt 
beading around them.’’ Well, great man 
though he was, he could not escape the 
influence of his generation, but loved what 
it loved and hated what it hated—and it 
had begun to hate black frames. Now 
black frames have come into their own 
again, although, to be sure, not varnished ; 
and whether or not there should be a nar- 
row gilt bead, such as roused the great 
novelist’s wrath, between the frame and 
the picture is one of those points that 
must separately be decided in each case. 

Almost always, indeed, in any kind of 
framing, there must be the study of the 
specific example. 

We remember a water-color, done in 
quite a Japanese effect, all purples and 
lavenders, and framed with a mat of soft- 
hued grass-cloth and an outer band of 
beveled wood of precisely the proper plum- 
bloom tone. But, alas,.and alas! beside it 
hung another Japanese-hued picture, so 
framed in a frame of gold that all its deli- 
cate effect was lost. 


Some General Suggestions 


Japanese prints are becoming sage and 
justly popular, and the proposition of their 
frames is causing frame-makers much 
study, as it involves new problems. Here, 
however, is a formula worked out by an 
excellent maker, and it is, at least, unusual 
enough to deserve attention: 

For a Japanese print twenty inches high 
and ten wide use a mat of gray-brown 
grass-cloth, three inches wide at either side 
and two inches at the top and bottom. 
Outside of this run an oak band three- 

uarters of an inch wide, with the grain of 
the wood showing and colored to about the 
shade of the grass-cloth. 

Some peo le aim at having all the frames 
in a room alike. This, however, is a mis- 
take. All should be harmonious in color 
and design, but to have them all alike 
on an impression that pictures and 
rames have been purchased without indi- 
vidual judgment and consideration, and is 
markedly ineffective. 

Often, in ordering a frame, a mistake is 
made by not considering the difference 
between ‘‘sight’”’ measure and ‘‘rabbet”’ 
measure. (This ‘‘rabbet,”’ by the way, like 
the Welsh article spelled almost the same, 
is something that is very different from its 
name; it is really ‘‘rebate.”’) The ‘‘rab- 
bet’’ measure is the inset measure, and is 
larger than the ‘‘sight’”’ measure, which, as 
its name implies, is that of so much of the 

icture as is to be seen when framed. We 

now of a six-hundred-dollar frame, re- 
cently made, which is of no particular use 
to either its maker or the picture owner, 
because it was made to order on the 
‘‘sight”” measure and the picture simply 
fell through the frame. With pictures that 
have a mat the difference can be adjusted. 

It is difficult to lay down general rules, 
as so much must always depend upon the 
coloring and size of each particular picture, 
but some suggestions may be made. 

A mezzo-tint should be framed in the 
brown or black that predominates in it. 
A pen-and-ink sketch looks its best in a 
black frame. 

Etchings, of ordinary size, frame admi- 
rably in either narrow gold or narrow hard- 
wood, according to the dominant color of 
the room in which they are to go. 

For mats and mounts for old prints a 
feded yellow paper is obtainable which 
goes admirably with them. 

Do not lose sight of the fact, although it 
has reference to pictures, and not to frames, 
that new prints are often given the hue of 
old age by a judicious dipping in coffee, 
which gives the nice, browny, musty look, 
and that the ‘‘spots” of age and mildew 
are put on by a little judicious stippling. 

It is surprising—and amusing—that 
some people still, with the picture of the 
head of a dog, think it necessary to have a 
frame upon which is a dog-collar in relief, 
and if they would frame a horse have a 
whip draped upon the frame, witha raised 
horseshoe at each of the four corners. 

We remember, as a very good example of 
sympathetic work, the framing of a large 
picture of cliff and sea, a study in grays and 
greens, the framing being in lemon-colored 
gold, in flat effects, although the outer part 


| was in thirty pin-wide grooves and the 


inner in twelve similar grooves. 
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Around the inner edge of a small frame 
of rosewood there was put a slender line of 
ebony, and, although the ebony was barely 
noticeable, it added distinction to both the 
picture (a print, in color, after Romney) 
and its frame. The use was similar to that 
of the old-fashioned furniture inlay workers, 
who liked to use a slender line of ebony 
with holly or satin-wood. 

With what is usually called a ‘‘foreign” 
hotograph (one of those in tones of rich 
rowns, taken in one of the t galleries 

direct from the painting, and not enlarged 
afterward) —say a ten by twelve inch head 
of Erasmus or of Titian’s ‘‘longest nose in 
history ’’ —it is best to frame close, without 
any mat, in a heavy, plain, unvarnished 
wood, an inch and a half or two inches wide, 
and of tawny or deep brown or red brown 
color. The wood should be of a little 
deeper tone than the picture. 

It often surprises a customer to find that 
the simple frames are dearer than the over- 
ornate. This is partly because the over- 
ornate ones, being in greater demand, are 
made in larger quantity, perhaps with 
more machine-work and less of hand-finish. 

In joining the corners glue is used along 
the mitred edges of the wood, and then 
there are three ways of continui Small 
nails may be driven in from both sides, and 
their sunk heads covered with putty. Or,a 
finer way than with nails, the frame is fast- 
clamped till the glue is dry, then two saw- 
slits are made in each corner, and pieces of 
veneer are inset with glue. Or, for heavier 
frames, long screws are put in, across the 
mitres, at an angle of forty-five degrees to 
the edges, and they thus cross the mitering 
line at right angles. 

But there are some frames which do not 
need any joining at the corners. If you 
have an exquisite eighteenth-century print, 
such as a head of the Princesse de Lamballe, 
there are rosewood frames, three-quarters 
of an inch wide, cut out of one piece. Such 
frames, as exquisite as the prints the 
contain, are usually slenderly edged wit 
ebony. 

A perfect example of gaining effective- 
ness by contrast is the framing of a black 
silhouette, within a surface of white or 
cream-white, with a little narrow black 
frame, such as our ancestors loved to use. 

Passe-partout is still deservedly popular, 
as it is often of simple and charming effect, 
and linen cloth, either black or a soft gray, 
is now used instead of paper, and holds 
much better. Dealers nowadays charge as 
much for a good ane | nto as for a 
regular frame, as it is troublesome to make. 


The Dual Quality of a Frame 


A drawback is that (certainly with paper 
and probably with cloth) the back of the 
picture is liable to spread away from the 
glass in humid weather. We remember 
that, on one very damp and close summer 
night, the pictures and glass of four passe- 
partouts fell to the floor in a succession of 
crashes; but, after all, they were really too 
large for passe-partout treatment, being 
eighteen by fourteen, and, even as it was, we 
coaxed them in again next day, under 
pressure of dictionary and encyclopeedia. 

What are called ‘‘architectural” frames 
are, to some extent, pomecen | in again— 
frames with the ‘‘broken-arch” design, so 
well known to lovers of old furniture, and 
with cornice and pilastered sides. Nor do 
such frames need necessarily to be for 
large pictures only, for, with proportions 
heedfully graduated down, they look well 
on many a small picture, particularly such 
as are of formal or classical character. 

A really admirable kind of frame, used 
to advantage on old prints, especially those 
of handsome women in pictorial gowns and 
hats of a century and more ago, is oval, and 
formed of an inconspicuous band of smooth 
and tight-bound laurel leaves—so smooth, 
indeed, that they are scarcely discernible 
as leaves—and made in a dull hue of gold. 

‘Old prints,” it may be remarked, cover 
an ever-widening field. Some are vee» d 
old, some are actually made from the old- 
time plates, which have not been worn out, 
and the great majority are reproductions, 
made in a wide variety of processes, and 
usually witha considerable degree of success. 

frame, for whatever kind of picture, 
ought to combine reserve with beauty, 
assertiveness with unassertiveness, through 
its dual b noe of being an important fea- 
ture of decoration as well as a holder of 
something better than itself. It may be 
simple or it may be rich, but, even if rich, 
not gaudy, for the frame-choosing oft 
proclaims the man. 





Stews and Hashes 


are given just that 
“finishing touch” 
which makes a dish 


perfect, by using 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a superior relish for 
all kinds of Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, 
Cheese, and 
Chafing Dish 
Cooking. It 
gives appetiz- 
ing relish to an 
otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 

Beware of [mitations, 
See that Lea & Perrins’ 


Signature is on the 
Label and Wrapper. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 


Agts., N.Y. 


































Ice cream made at 
home with this famous 
freezer never ‘‘goes begging.’’ Stirs the 
cream three ways. The triple motion 


White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 


makes better, smoother, richer cream 
than any you ever tasted. Saves half 
the time in freezing. Standard freezer 
the world over. 

Send for ‘“‘ FROZEN DAINTIES” —It’s Free. 

Scores of original recipes for Ice Cream, 

Ices, Sherbets, Frozen Puddings, etc. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. D, Nashua, N. H. 








* * e 
25 Famous Bible Paintings 
for 25c., stamps or silver; printed in full color exact reproductions 
of the Tissot’s origina! paintings. : 
AMERICAN TISSOT SOCIETY, Dept. W, 27 E. 22nd St., N.Y. 


PATENTS teretwetinien 0.0.20 


Best references. Care- 
ful work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 
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The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting 
Establishment in the World 


Style Book Free 


new styles now worn in New York City are pictured in this 
Book. And every garment is offered at the famous 
”” prices — that means economy 
ita ie aRGORALNY Why mt 
my in ing at t y not 
1 ior FREE Style Book TO-DAY? 
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STYLE 
No.C2172 


bine 
ored } 
areextremely fash- Vj 
jonable. This is 
made with a plain 


of white 
the tieare included. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 


Price . $1.98 
THE NEW 


Voile Skirt 


$648 


©3111—Skirt of 
Quality All- 

‘orsted Voile, in 
black only, hand- 
somely trimmed with 
two bias folds of 
tafleta separated 
by three narrow 
taffeta straps. 
Nineteen gores, 
Pitched to a lit- 
tle below the 
hips and from 
there falling in 
deep, graceful 
side - plaits, 
which flare fashion- 
ably. Sizes 22 to 30 inch waist, 
% to 44 front length. 
Price, without silk drop-skirt, $6.48 
With black taffeta drop-skirt attached, $9.98 

READY-MADE APPAREL—(Oor Free Style Book shows a com- 
plete assortinent of Ready-Made Apparel for women and children— 
the most stylish, the best and most complete line offered in America. 


THE‘ NATIONAL” POLICY.—We pay all Postage 
or Expressage on our Goods to any part of the United 
States. Your Money Back if You Ask For It. 


Write TO-DAY for your copy of Our Free Style Book of New 
York Fashions and if you wish a Tailor-Made Suit or Skirt ask for 
samples of materials and state colors you wear. 

. . 
National Cloak and Suit Company 
214 West 24th Street, NewYork City 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 


STYLE 
No.C3111 


























UR From-the-Mill 

Offer of 8 pairs 
for $x is bringing a 
mighty response from 
all over. People are 
realizing that buying 
from the maker is 
how to get big. 
value. Why, in- 
deed, should you 
pay wholesaler’s 
and retailer’s 
profits when you 
don’t have to? 


Enclose $1, give 
size and colors. 
Brown, blue, black 
or gray. Medium 
weight. 

We will deliver the 
8 pairs, prepaid. 
Money back is our 
guarantee. 


Reference; 
Second 























Cheap and Reliable Water Supply 


For irrigation, mining and on If there's a 


the farm. 
Stream on your ground install a NIAGARA 
HYDRAULIC RAM. Write for catalogue 


AD, and estimate. We furnish towers and tanks. 
Niagara Hydraulic Engine Company 
140 Nassau 8t., New York. Factory : Chester, Pa. 


IN THE STUD Desert Bred Horses, Imported 

direct from the Anezeh Bedouins. 
HALEB,—winner of Justins Morgan Cup, and fifteen represen- | 
tative stallions of the other favorite strains. Address. | 


Desert Arabian Sted, Hingham, Mass., or Morris Plains, N. J. 
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LITERARY FOLK 


Their Ways and Their Work 


Concerning Frank Danby 


RANK DANBY is called ‘“ Mister” 

more often, perhaps. than any other 
living woman author. Her real name is 
Mrs. Arthur Frankau, and her husband 
was a well-known London merchant. For 
years her weekly salon was one of the fea- 
tures of London literary life. She had 
written considerably before her marriage, 
and when she became a widow she took up 
her pen again. It was about this time 
that she wrote Pigs in Clover. 

Apropos of this story is a very amusing 
incident. Once when Mrs. Frankau was 
at a reception an American woman rushed 
up to her and said, with enthusiasm: ‘‘I am 
so delighted to see you. I think your Pigs is 
Pigs quite the funniest story I ever read.” 

Mrs. Frankau is very much interested in 
art, and has a fine collection of Eighteenth 
Century mezzotints and stipple engravings 
in color. In fact she has written three 
books on art, one of them, Eighteenth 
Century Color Prints, being used as a text- 
book. 

The late Owen Hall, author of The 
Geisha, Florodora, The Silver Slipper, The 
Gir] from Kay’s, and other big musical suc- 
cesses, was her brother, and was to have 
collaborated with her on the story of the 
London gayety girl, which is one of her 
recent hn tng He died three days after 
they had outlined it. 


O. Henry Explains 


O HENRY got married not long ago, 
e and shortly after the wedding a liter- 
ary friend gave a reception in honor of the 
story-wri‘er and his wife. Late in the even- 
ing a woman stepped up to Mrs. Porter 
(that is O. Henry’s real name) and said: 

‘May I ask a question that I have been 
dying to ask your husband for a long 
time?”’ 

“‘Why, certainly,” replied Mrs. Porter. 

“Well.” continued the woman, ‘‘ why 
does your husband always have the ladies 
in his stories wear crépe de chine ?”’ 

“I give it up,” was the reply. ‘‘Let’s 
ask Mr. Porter.”” Whereupon he was called 
over. On being asked he volunteered the 
following explanation: 

“To tell the truth,” he said, ‘“‘I only 
know two kinds of goods, calico and crépe 
de chine. When the girls can’t wear calico I 
make them wear crépe de chine. That’s all 
there is to it.” 


The Real Thing in Human Interest 


RTHUR TRAIN is about as rich a 
repository of human interest of the 
real sort as any of his contemporary writers 

of fiction. He works in a world of myste 
and crime that Dickens might have loved, 
because he happens to one of the 
Assistant District Attorneys of New York 
County, and every day there pass before 

him the actors and actions of tragedy. 

Train is a lawyer by inheritance. His 
father, Charles Russell Train, was, for 
many years, Attorney-General of Massa- 
chusetts. He is a Harvard man and came 
to New York in 1901. Soon after he got a 
osition as assistant to one of the Assistant 
istrict Attorneys. When Mr. Jerome 
entered office he made Train a full-fledged 
assistant. Most of the assistants, or ‘‘ Mr. 
Jerome’s young men,” as they are called in 
New York, have special assignments for 
work, and Train’s is as trial prosecutor. 
Thus he is out in the legal spotlight most 
of the time and bang up against many of 
the big and spectacular cases involving 
such eminent fiction details as to make 

less fortunate writers writhe with envy. 
It was while trying a case that Train got 


| the inspiration and the idea for his first 


story. The prisoner was charged with 
robbery and the jury had been out all 
evening. Midnight came. Save for the 
judge, the attendants and the prisoner, the 
ig court-room was empty. Everything 
was dim and still and expectant. The 
jurors filed in and the prisoner was brought 
to the bar. There ensued that silence com- 
mon to most incidents of this particular 
hour. Even the traditional clang of the 
passing street car was heard. But this only 


| filled in the picture. The*man was found 


ilty. When he was asked by the judge 


F he had ever served time before, he said, 





“No.” When he was asked to swear to 
this he broke out passionately: ‘‘I am a 
jail-bird.”’ 

Then he told the story of his life in the 
grim silence of the court-room at midnight. 

verybody wept. 

The next day Train, who could not get 
the picture out of his memory, sat down 
and wrote the narrative and called it 
The Jail-Bird. 

His first published story, however, began 








in a different way. One day he was sitting | 


in his office on the top floor of the Criminal 


Courts building, which is connected with | 


the famous Tombs prison with the no less 


celebrated pommerwey called The Bridge | 


of Sighs. He was looking down in the big 
open court where the prisoners play. 

‘‘T wonder,” said Train to himself, ‘‘how 
they spend Christmas over there.”’ He 
went over and found out. He thought it 
would be a good story to tell what ha 
i to a New York club man who might 

caught in the Tombs over Christmas. 


Out of this grew the first of the McAllister | 


stories. 

Train’s writing is, in a way, a sort of 
diversion from his legal work. 
cutor he has had some amusing experience. 
A murderer whom he had convicted and 
sent to prison for life said of him, after he 
had been shackled and was being led from 
the court: ‘‘It is a pleasure to have been 
sent up by a perfect gentleman.”’ 

Another murderer who got the same 
sentence said in open court: ‘‘I want to 
thank Mr. Train for his interest in me. He 
has done a great deal more for me than 
my own lawyer.” The Assistant District 
Attorney did not know whether to take 
this as a compliment or not. 


Owen Johnson’s Start 


As prose- | 


WEN JOHNSON comes near taking 


some records for early and ample 
literary starts. Although he is consider- 
ably under thirty he has three novels, a 
produced play and a bunch of short stories 
and special articles to his credit. He comes 
by his literary ability naturally, for his 
father is Mr. ‘Ro 
associate editor of the Century Magazine. 
Johnson was born in New York and was 
graduated from Yale. His latest work, a 
lay called The Comet, in which Madame 
Nazimova appeared in New York, is gloomy 
and introspective. But during one of the 
earlier performances an incident occurred 
which shook some of the morbidity out of it 
for a little while. There is a tense scene in 
which the young hero, swept off his feet by 
the lure of the heroine, a great actress who 
has returned to her home on vengeance 
bent, promises to go away with her. Just as 
Nazimova was about to speak, a man got 
excited in the gallery and fell down the 
steps with a great clatter. Then the actress 


bert Underwood Johnson, | 





spoke the lines in the play: ‘‘Do you still | 


9” 


want to climb 


Everybody on and off the stage saw the | 


application, and there was a laugh that 
almost broke up the scene. 


Henry James and Life 
HE storm of anecdotes that beats about 


most well-known authors, particularly | 


of the best-selling variety, seems never to 
have struck Henry. James. Perhaps it 


could not break through the barricade of | 


sentences that surrounded him. It will be 
remembered that Mr. James was once 
called ‘‘an idea entirely surrounded by 
words.” But, once in a while, a story 
trickles through. Not long ago a young 
lady, one of the earnest-seekers-after-truth 
kind, said to Mr. James: 


‘Oh, Mr. James, won’t you please define | 


life?”’ 
Whereupon the novelist gravely replied: 


“It is the predicament that precedes | 


death.”’ 


Mr. James always fights shy of making | 


speeches in public. 
his books. 
guest of honor at a dinner in New York. 
After much persuasion he was induced to 


speak. Asherose to his feet he naively said: | 


“You know, gentlemen, that I never 
make speeches, and when I have concluded 


He reserves them for | 
On one occasion he was the | 


to-night you will realize that I have not | 


broken my rule.” 





Your Own 
Oddities 
of Shape 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


Y virtue of the skill and 
B experience of the Stein- 
Bloch organization, the 
difficulties and impediments 
that meet the one-man shop 
are overcome, with the result 
that you get the suit of clothes 
most perfectly adapted to your 
particular needs. 


You visit the best cloth- 
ier’s and insist upon having 
clothes bearing the Stein-Bloch 
label. You see the suit or 
overcoat finished before you 
buy it. You know what it. will 
look like on you—by walking 
to the mirror you can see an 
exact reflection of yourself and 
your style peculiarities and the 
suit and i¢s style peculiarities 
together. 

It is a pleasure to try on the 
several Stein-Bloch styles, for 
there is little question about 
complete, perfect fit. You are 
absolutely sure to find that rare 
harmony of fit and fashion— 
the thing appropriate to your 
individual needs—unless your 
case is hopeless. 


And no man’s case is hope- 
less, unless he is so far out of the 
normal that any kind of fash- 
ionable fit is impossible. 


LLY: 
Salah 


REGISTERED i668. 








THE ABOVE LABEL IN EVERY COAT 


STEIN-BLOCH 
SMART CLOTHES 
SINCE 1854 


New York 
130-132 Fifth Ave, 


Offices and Shops, 

Rochester, N. Y 
“Smartness," the new Spring and Summer style book 
mailed free — gives photographs of the authentic model 
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-Twenty-four thousand four 
hundred and fifty cigars (24,450) 
is the number required to fill a 


recent day’s orders at my factory. 

Of these, thirteen thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-five (13,825) went to men who 
bought their first cigars from me previous 
to 1906. 

Six thousand two hundred and seventy- 
five to men who “‘joined’’ during 1906. 

Three thousand three hundred purchased 
first during 1907. 

‘*Recommended’’—that is, sent by a 
customer, four hundred. Orders from un- 
known sources two hundred and fifty more, 
and new customers four hundred more. 

That is, in one day, to fill sepeaz orders 
required twenty-three thou- 
sand four hundred cigars, 
and one thousand and fifty 
cigars went to new custom- 
ers, the majority of whom 
will become permatient. 

Doesn’t that say more for 

my cigars and my business 
methods than I could if I 
bought this whole page? 
Every cigar went to an in- 
dividual smoker. I have 
no Agents and do not sell 
through dealers. To the 
smoker, by the hundred, at 
wholesale prices, is my 
method. 
MY OFFER IS:—I will, 
upon request, send one 
hundred Shivers’ Puritanos 
on approval to a reader of 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and re- 
turn the remaining ninety at 
my expense, and no charge 
for the ten smoked, if he is 
not pleased with them; if 
*he is pieased and keeps 
them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $5.50, within ten 
days. 

In ordering please inclose 
business card or give per- 
sonal references and state 
which you prefer — light, 
medium or dark cigars. 

My Puritano cigar is hand 
made, of clear, clean, 
straight, long Havana filler 
with a genuine Sumatra 
wrapper. It is the retailers’ roc. cigar. 

I make other cigars than the Puritano, 
ranging in price from $4.00 to $15.00 per hun- 
dred. If you prefer some other size or shape, 
or clear Havana cigars, permit me to mail 
you my catalogue, and explain more fully 
my methods of supplying smokers with 
cigars at wholesale prices. 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS 


913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Shivers’ 

Puritano 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Sense and Nonsense 





First Salesman: ‘Where are You Going?” 


Second Salesman: “ 
First Salesman: “ 


I'm Going to Buffalo.” 
Now, Here: You Say You are Going to Buffalo to Make Me 


Believe You are Going to Chicago, but You Really are Going to Buffalo; So 


What Do You Want to Lie For?” 


It All Depends 


J ge ARBUCKLE, first of County 
Chairman fame and now the wild 
Western sheriff in The Round Up, was once 
a real lawyer in a really wild section of 
Texas, where, he says, the customary morn- 
ing salutation among friends was not 

ine weather, isn’t it?’’—but: ‘‘ Wonder 
who’s goin’ ter git it to-day,” the ‘“‘it”’ 
being an ounce or more of lead. Never- 
theless, _says Maclyn (and don’t spell it 
with a unless you want to offer him 
his pet insult), the average ‘‘Bad Man” 
of the old West was far more careful than 
he is romantically painted. 

‘*When I first struck that country,” the 
actor recently declared, “I had a natural 
curiosity =e the town’s Bad Men, and, 
one evenin ot to asking questions of 
the worst o ane lot. He was a hefty fellow 
with a soft hat, ten nicks in his un-handle 
and a reputation as long as his hair. 

*** What would you do, Mr. Simmons,’ I 
inquired, ‘if somebody called you a liar?’ 

“Simmons scowled fiercely 

‘***By word of mouth?’ he demanded. 

*** Yes,’ said I, ‘by word of mouth.’ 

“The desperado took out his Colt and 


| regarded it lovingly. Then he looked up at 


me with the most terrifying expression I 
have ever seen on a human countenance. 
“* How big a man?’ he asked.”’ 


Making Faces 


Poor little Bill burst into tears 
And hid his frightened head. 
** My strait-laced shoes we thought so nice 
Stuck out their t-ngues,’’ he said. 


—Louise Ayres Garnett. 


The Mirror Up to Nature 


EARLY everybody knows that Marie 
Booth Russell is the niece of Edwin 
Booth, and some people know that she is 
also the wife of Robert Mantell, with whom 
New York has lately greeted her as worthy 
successor to the elder-day interpreters of 
Shakespeare. But what scarcely anybody 
knows is her opinion of dramatic critics, 
and that for the very good reason that she 
tells it only to her most intimate friends. 


| It was to one of these that she was talking 


recently when she said: 

**Many players make virtue of the fact 
they wtp he vread + newspaper criticisms 
<. oil play: I don’t Tae ong to that 

alwage read every word that is 
en about my performances, and I 
always try to profit by the advice. Never- 
theless, I’ve no more use for the critic who 


showers praise without giving his reasons 


than for him who, in the same fashion, 
showers blame. To say only that I was 
good or bad without telling how, where or 
why, is of no help to me or to the public. 
‘Tt was to one of these undistinguishing 
condemners, however, that I wrote the only 
letter I have ever written a critic and from 
whom, as a result of that letter, I received, 
in reply, the soundest advice that I have 
ever received. He had damned my acting 
roundly and sweepingly without ever sa 
ing wherein I had erred or how I might 
mend it. He was one of the most famous 
of American dramatic critics, too, but I 
bravely sat down and wrote to him: 


*** Dear Sir: You say in your criticism 
that, as a Shakespearean actress, I am a 
failure. Won’t you bee wags candid con- 
structively, and tell me how I may make 
a success?’ 


“‘T was rather pleased with that. It 
seemed very bright; but, somehow, lost its 
brilliance when I received this brief reply: 


*** Miss Marie Booth Russell. 
*** Dear Madam: 
***Certainly I shall. Be natural.’” 


The Song of the Roving Sons 


Just beyond the sunset’s barriers, just across 
the Farthest Sea, 

Lies the Land of Lost Illusions, lies the Isle 
of Used to Be; 

Lies the harbor that we sailed from when the 
world was all atune 

To the key of Lije’s full flower, in the Sym- 
phony of June. 


How they begged that we should tarry ere we 
launched our daring bark, 

Setting sail from Southern sunlight to the 
realms of winter dark ! 

How they pleaded we should never brave the 

breakers and the foam, 

But should bide beside the hearthstone and 

should live a life at home ! 


“*No,”’ we answered, ‘‘we must hurry, for the 
Roving Sons are we ; 

We must make the great adventure ; we must 
sail the Seventh Sea ; 

We have done with sloth and safety and the 
Little People’s ways : 

Better bitterness than languor ; better Life 
than length of days !”’ 


And we sailed—and still are sailing under- 
neath a starless sky, 

Over wastes of waves uncharted, where we 
know not how nor why ; 

Certain ow jad can never more recross the 
Farthes 

To the toa ? Lett Illusions, to the Isle of 
Used to Be. —R. W. Kauffman. 
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Coupon-Blotter 





A BIG PROPOSITION 

(and growing bigger) 7 

The Coupon-Blotter tells yous ir 
business story effectively and make 
the customer buy what you have to) 
sell—and does it guickly. Reduces. 
cost of inquiries; brings actual cash_ 
orders; can be used with absolutes 
success in any proposition where’ 
direct returns are desired. 
magic method—a sales-plan that 
puts coin in your cash-box. b 

If you are wise you will start 
right away and use the Coupon- 
Blotter sales-plan in your business 
this Summer, keep it up through 
the Fall, double the quantity in 
the Winter, and then you will be 
happy enough—froma profit stand- 
point—to say a Cheery ‘‘ Hello!” 
to the Spring daffodils. 


This is only a brief pointer. We want to 
send you Samples, Terms and Booklet with 
twenty-one photographic oe in- 
dicating heer you can easily adapt it to 
your business and get cash results ft 
days. These full and interesting particulars 
will be mailed you when you answer this 
advertisement. No matter what your busi- 
ness is, answer it—and see what happens. 


COUPON-BLOTTER COMPANY, 


= e arrange Sales- Agencies with advertis- 
people or povd printers. You should 
faxetre NOW 


( The Coupon- Blotter is patented in the United 
States and in Foreign Countries.) 
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(A Patented Sales-plan) B Das 

ty | Goes 

, Builds your becaus¢ 
siness— 






1 ANY busi. 


ness, any. 


WHERE. 


Used repeat. 
edly by large | 
and small 
advertisers : 


in all li 
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439 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











The first Derby made in America wasa 


Hats for Men 









THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
840 Broadway, New York 


‘fade in sun or rain 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe hats are Six 
Dollars. 
Dollars—wherever the best is sold. 


C&K 


NAPP-FELT 
hats are season- 
ableinstyleand 
color, comfort- 
able in weight 
and fit, superb in| 
quality and will not! 


Knapp-Felts are Four 


Write for THe Hatman. 








Gxpnenental Wire and Steel Fence 





od , The Ward Fence Co. 





Cheaper than wood, com- 


Bining strength and art. 
For lawns, churches, Pat 
cemeteries. Send” for 
Free Catalog. Address Skilful 


E.T.é 





Box 735, Decatur, Ind. 














“Saye the dollar”’ 


“You don’t need to pay an 
extravagant price for socks just 
because they are guaranteed. 


Manheim Mendless Socks 


cost only half the price of other 
teed socks, but they actu- 
| ally wear better and last longer. 


Manheim Mendless Socks are well- 
made from extra-quality yarn and 
are doubly re-entorced at 
the heels and toes. They 
are soft and comfortable 
and always hold their color 

and shape. 
Guaranteed for six months: 
If they rip or tear or need 
darning within six months, 
you get a new pair free. 

Light and medium weights 
in black, light and dark tan, 
navy blue and gray. Sizes 
9% to11%. Sold only 6 pairs 
(one size) in a box, with 
guarantee. 

If your dealer hasn't 
Manheim Mendless Socks 
don't accept a higher-priced 

substitute. ‘‘Save the dol- 
lar.’ Send us $1, state 
size and color —as- 
sorted colors if 
desired—and we 
will send you 6 
pairs prepaid. 
Manheim 
Hosiery 

Mills, 
Manheim, Pa. 
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THE AMERICAN 
GAME HOG 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


not so easy to conceal the evidence of 
wrongdoing in the case of big game, and | 


it may be said for the offender in this line 
that he is no such wasteful or boastful 
creature as the average fish “hog.’”’ It is 


usually the thrill of the adventure that | 


lures him. 


‘‘There is nothing like it,’’ an occasional | 


offender declared. ‘‘I have sat in my 


canoe at night, in the shadow of over- | 


hanging trees, while some one—possibly 
the game warden, possibly only another 
hunter—paddled by within six feet of me. 


I have played hide-and-seek with a canoe | 
pretty much all night, and finally got my | if 


deer. The hunting is fine in itself, but there 


is an additional thrill to it when you have | 
to watch out for the warden as well as the | 


deer.”’ 
There you have it again—a game for 


ten the gratification of beating the law. | 


here is the same heedlessness of conse- 


quences, the same shortsightedness, the | 
same destructiveness, the same tolerance | 
that resulted in the devastation of so much | 
of our forest land. In fact, aside from the 


fact that the forest devastation was purely 
commercial, the story of it bears a striking 


resemblance to the story of what has | 
happened and is happening to our fish and | 


game. As in the case of the forests, we 
considered our fish and game wealth 
eer nd inexhaustible, and gave little 

eed to it. As in the case of the forests, we 
finally awoke to the fact that it was not; 
that wastefulness and greed were making 


serious inroads upon it. As in the case of | 


the forests, we found it necessary to take 


The F inish on 
the Woodwork 


plays an important 

part in the attractive- 

ness of your house. 
Woodwork can be 

made exceedingly beau- 

tiful or it can be utterly 

ruined—according to 


the finishing materials used. 


You can make absolutely sure of a permanent and 
satisfactory finish on your woodwork — whether it be 
ordinary pine or the finest oak or mahogany —by using 


“Bridgeport Standard” 
Wood Finishing Products 


For over forty years these have been recognized as the 
best; they have invariably been specified by all well- 
informed architects and used by leading painters the 

100} world over. It costs no more to use them and to get the 
itu beautiful, artistic and satisfactory results which they give, 


than it does to use unsatisfactory materials. 


Read ‘‘Modern Wood Finishing,’ a book giving valuable information to all 
who intend to build, and to architects, painters and decorators. Write — or simply 
tear out this ad., giving your name and address on the margin, and send it to us. 








measures for the preservation of what we SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


had left and the restoration, so far as Finish 
possible, of what we had lost. The im- ‘ THE BRIDGEPORT CO. 
pelling motive of the offenders in the one sit tae ted Saepadan: SanN.S.A. 


case is profit, and in the other, for the most 
part, pleasure ; but methods and results NEW VORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 








Motion Picture 





Arcades 
Are Mints 


But competition is getting 
keener every day. Start, 
but start right. Edison 
Kinetoscopes mean an ex- 
hibition far above the 
common. Write for cat- 
alogue and prices. 


EDISON MFG. CO. 
68 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 











ease 
| FAAS id 
( Elastic) 
Holds the trousers or drawers snugly 
and comfortably. Fastens at the 
hips; inside or outside the trousers. 
Better than full-length belt—no cha- 
fing, no binding, no abdominal dis- 
tress. Supports and strengthens the 
back. 25 cents. Of dealers or by mail. 
Agents Wanted 
Salem Knitting Mills, Salem, N. J. 











EXO GUARANTEE] 
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Gleco Garters for Men 


aa Every pair is GUARAN- 

A TEED as above and they 

A sell on their EXCLUSIVE 

qualities.. They cannot 

slip nor bind— wear long- 

est—suit the careful dress- 

er. NEXT TIME ask for 

them and get guaranteed 
year-round satisfaction. 


A. STEIN & CO., Sole Makers 
159 Center Ave., Chicago 

















Secured by 
Patents of Value psc". 
Skilful and conscientious services. Pamphlet free. 


ET. & J. F. BRANDENBURG, Washington, D.C. 





are very much alike, and reflect our natural 
extravagance. 

However, it is the attitude of Americans 
and Canadians toward the measures taken 
for their benefit, especially as they relate 
to fish and game and incidentally as to the 
forests, that I started out to discuss, and it 


seems to me that our fishermen and | 
hunters could advantageously take a | 
lesson from Canada in respect for the law. | 


I do not mean to intimate that we are all 
lawbreakers, by any means, or that the 


Canadians are all law-respecters, but they | 


certainly have a good deal the best of us 
in this matter. 


and Canada may readily be pardoned for 
fearing that we will do with her resources 


in this line what we have been doing with | 


our own. 
Uncle Sam has ae oe the part of the 
good-natured and wea 


until Daddy awakened to the fact that 
their extravagance was seriously depleting 
his resources. Then he had to shut down 
on the extravagance. ‘‘This won’t do,”’ he 


declared. ‘‘We won’t have —- left | 
e’ve | 


in a little time if you keep this up. 
got to cut off this reckless waste; we’ve not 


only got to live within our income, but, for | 
a time, we’ve got to live on less, so that we | 


can build up our capital again.” And the 
members of the family do exactly as they 
are told, as long as Daddy keeps his watch- 
ful eye on them, but they are so wedded to 
the old extravagance that they secretly run 


Ree against him whenever they get a 
c | 


nce. 
Canada is the lady next door. She has 


been watching Uncle Sam’s family, and | 
she has impressed the lesson of her neigh- | 


bors on her own boys. ‘‘That’s what will 


happen to us,”’ she told them, “‘if we don’t | 


watch out. You boys must be careful.” 
And, for the most part, the boys are care- 


ful. They have had some pretty strict | 
rules laid down for them, but, seeing what | 
happened next door, they have generally | 


accepted them as wise and necessary. 


“‘But suppose,” they suggested, ‘‘those 


Uncle Sam boys want to come over in our 
yard to play. Shall we send them home?” 


‘‘No,” said Canada, ‘‘don’t send them | 


home, but watch them closely. They mean 
well enough; but they haven't had good 
home training, and they are somewhat 
careless about other people’s property.” 











e are going to Canada in | 
increasing numbers for hunting and fishing, | 


thy head of a spend- | 
thrift family. Wifey and the boys — | 
particularly the boys, in this case—were | 
allowed to do pretty much as they pleased | 


Your Old Friends 


Jack Spurlock 


— Prodigal, 


Anita Grey, “The Most Beautiful One,” 


and The Maj or ) 


have now completed their adventures and the result 
can be obtained in book form of all booksellers or it 
will be sent postpaid on receipt of the price, $1.50, 


by the publishers 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


New York. 


Ask for Jack Spurlock — Prodigal, by George Horace Lorimer, author of ‘‘Letters 
From a Self-made Merchant to His Son’’and ‘‘Old Gorgon Graham’’— and get it! 
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Send for this Free Sample 





We want every man who is 
tired of patching and repair- 
ing an ordinary garden hose to 
send at once for this free in- 
spection-sample of 

RE ENLEAF 

LONG LIFE 

Y-ARDEN HOSE 
We want you to see with your 
own eyes—and test with your 
own fingers—the actual construc- 
tion, strength and quality a hose 


has to havé to last many years 
without repairs— 


That’s our reason for sending 
you this free sample. 


Write for it. Compare it with any hose. 
Test the toughness of its live rubber walls. 
Cut it apart with your knife. Try to tear 
just one of its four plys of tight, strong 
fabric. This is the only way you can get at 
the absolute facts about hose, and under- 
stand for yourself why GREENLEAF 
Hose never springs leaks from the surging 
of water pressure, never peels, rots or 
bursts like ordinary garden hose. 
GREENLEAF Long Life Garden Hose is sold in 
the best hardware stores at 20c per foot. If your 


deaier can't supply you, we will fill your order di- 
rect, express prepaid, and guarantee satisfaction. 


Only our absolute knowledge that GREENLEAF 
Hose is the best made permits us to send you the 
free sample that you may prove it to yourself before 
yeu buy. Instructions for interesting tests with 
sample. Write today and tion your hardware 
dealer's name. Address 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 


a Dee a 
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Sign and mail the coupon below. Send 
no money! Take no risk! 

One hundred and twelve of the world’s 
master business men have written ten books 
— 2193 pages—1497 vital business secrets. In 
them is the best of all that they know about 
i — Position-Getting 
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— Systematizing 


— Credits — Position-Holding 

— Collecti 7 — Retailing — Man-Handling 

—— Accounti — Wholesaling — Man-Training 

— Time-Keepitig — Manufacturing _ Business Generalship 
— Cost-Keeping — Insurance —Competition Fighting 
— Advertising — Real Estate and hundreds and hun- 
— Correspondence — Public Utilities dreds ofother vital busi- 
— Salesmanship — Banking ness subjects. 


A booklet has been published describing, explaining, 
icturing the work. ages 2 and 8 tell about manag- 
i businesses great and small; pages 4 and 5 deal with 
credits, collections and with rock-bottom purchasing; 
pages 6 and 7 with handling and training men; pages 7 
to 12 with salesmanship, with advertising, with the 
marketing of goods through salesmen, dealers and by 
mail; pages 12 to 15 with the great problem of securing 
the highest market price for your services — no matter 
what your line; and the last page tells how you may 
get a complete set — bound in handsome half morocco, 
contents in colors —for less than your daily smoke 
or shave, almost as little as your daily newspaper. 
Will you read the book if we send it free? 
Send no money. Simply sign the coupon. 


The System Co., 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

I am just like any other live-minded, red-blooded man of 
business. 1 keep my eyes and ears and brain open all the year 
around for new ways to make money. If there is any possible ex- 
pedient that will increase my business or salary I want to know it. 
So then, if your sixteen-page booklet offers me such an opyortunity, 
send italong. But mind you, I promise nothing, I agree to nothing, 
save to read the booklet. After that it is purely up to the booklet. 
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the writing machine business; high value, low price. If you 
do not know about it, write for information and trial offer 


Sun Typewriter Co., 317 Broadway, New York City 
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THE BIG STRIKE 
AT SIWASH 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Then I tumbled. That unspeakable 
Simpkins had been with Ole all afternoon 
putting him on to the ropes. Simpkins had 
never gotten a bid from a fraternity, but 
he was just nosey enough to know all about 
them. There was no telling what he 
wouldn’t put Ole up to. We writhed, but 
there was no help for it. 

“Ole,” I said, grinding my teeth a little, 
‘we're going to give you the rush of your 


life. It begins to-morrow. The whole 
earth is yours. Now you climb into those 
football "ae 

Ole climbed. He smashed three more 


scrubs that afternoon. That wasn’t a 
marker to what we smashed that night 
when we talked it over. There was no wa 
out of it, however. Ole had to be rushed. 
Well, we rushed him. For two mortal 
weeks we three fraternities had a date with 
Ole every other minute. We had him to 
dinner turn about every night. His break- 
ages averaged four dishes a meal. He 
drank his coffee from his saucer with a 
barytone gers ag his bread with his 
fork, and trea his napkin with quiet 
indifference. We held smokers for him. 
He insisted on smoking one cigar all even- 
ing, letting it go out a dozen times and 
carefully relighting it at the grate each 
time. ‘‘Skagaroots’’ were for dudes, he 
said; which made the rest of us feel com- 
fortable. We took him driving and rowing 
and to the theatres. Every top-liner in 
each frat took his medicine and walked 
around the campus with him. Talk about 
arading in chains behind a Roman chariot! 
t was nothing to the job of walking around 
beside a white-eyebrowed leviathan in high- 
water trousers and letting on as if you loved 


im. 

We took Ole to call on our girls, too—the 
swellest girls in college. Say, give me an 
opiate een I tell about this. It was har- 
rowing. Ole blew in $11.49 of his precious 
‘‘hunder dollar’ and bought him a new 
society rig, including another celluloid 
collar, and clothes that fitted him like a 
horse-blanket. And say! how he did en- 
joy society! He bathed in it—I might say, 

e wallowed in it. One call a night 
wouldn’t do for him. No, sir! He seemed 
determined to make — the drought of 
the past three years. hen we tore him 
away from one sorority house at 9:30 
o’clock it was only to have him suggest in 
a mild ‘‘if-you-don’t-I-won’t-play” tone 
that we go calling some more. e jarred 
our standing with the Faculty, with half the 
sororities and with = in general dur- 
ing that two weeks’ nightmare by over- 
riding every known social convention. We 
took Ole calling before breakfast, and we 
dragged him away from prim, horrified 
gatherings at midnight. As for the parties 
we gave for him—No, I won’t describe 
them. I’ve been trying to forget them. 
You catch a good lively rhinoceros, squeeze 
him into a borrowed dress suit and then 
try to make him act ated at a dancing 
party, and you would have a fair imitation 
of Ole. Only the rhinoceros wouldn’t talk 
and we couldn’t keep Ole quiet. 

We have always given Simpkins credit 
for a lot of our troubles. He must have 
spent most of the week before coaching 

le. We caught Simpkins coming away 
from Ole’s room one night, and Brinker, 
who weighed 212 nara leaned up against 
him and a brick house and suggested in a 
quiet voice, full of obituaries, that he kee 
away for a while. Simpkins only laughed. 
“If you’re so bold, why don’t you play 
fullback — ?” he asked. e was a 
sarcastic little reptile. He knew he had us. 

You never saw any one appreciate rush- 
ing the way Ole did. We couldn’t wear 
him out even if we did work in shifts. 
He’d take entertainment in one form or 
another until two A. M., get his lessons be- 
fore breakfast, revolve in society until four 
P. M., prance out on the football field and 
wear out two full teams in two hours, and 
then hurry back and begin it all over again. 
At the end of ten days we were all in. We 
couldr’t stand the pace any longer. Ole 
was getting on our nerves. So we waited 
on him one afternoon and found him in his 
room. 

Ole received us joyously. He was as 
genial those days as a St. Bernard pup with 
mud on its paws. ‘‘Set down, fallers,’”’ he 
chortled. ‘Bully time ve ban having. I 
tenk I like ve skoll be going call some more 





















Special 
New 
Model 


| $Q00 





The ‘‘Standard’”’ line in- 
cludes fans for every re- 
quirement, in either 
Direct or Alternating 
current, and every model 
carries our guarantee of 
perfection in both mate- 
rial and workmanship. 






















Direct Stocks of fans are carried by 
or dealers iu all principal cities. 
Al . If your local dealer has not 
ternating these fans on hand, send 
te your orders to our factory or 
urrent nearest branch named below, 
and prompt shipment will be 
made. Write to-day for our 

special fan booklet “S.” 
New York, 145 Chambers St.; Philadelphia, 1109 Arch 
8t.; Chicago, 48 W. Jackson Boulevard; Dallas, 264 Live 
Oak St.; Cleveland, W. R. Horning, 337 Frankfort Ave., 
N.W.; § leans, 8. J. Stewart, 216 Bourbon St.; St 


; New , 8.7. .;_ Bt. 
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This Summer 
Cool Your Living and Sleeping Rooms with 


“The STANDARD” 


Low-Price — Household 


ELECTRIC FAN 


You will be surprised to find how delightfully refreshing g 
breeze you can have even in stifling hot weather — the assur. 
ance of cool days and restful nights. 

This new household fan is so light and easy to move about 
that it is no trouble to put it where you want the breeze: 
yet it is strong and durable, highly efficient, and answers 
every purpose of the heavier desk fan. 

Its cost is trifling, as it requires only one-half the current 
consumed by an ordinary 16 c. p. lamp. 


The Robbins & Myers Co. 


















































































































Four Cycle 
Easy to Run 
Saves Gasoline 
Elegant Finish 
Reasonable Price 
Outlasts Your Boat 
Buy a motor as you would 
a piano— get one that will 
last yearaiter ma There’s 
mighty little satisfaction in a so-called ‘‘ cheap” 





Pte enya 
4to 75 h.p. 





motor that eats bp its own cost in gasoline, breaks 
la 







SAW - 


lumber of Saw wood, make lath o 
shingles, or work lumber in any form, you 
know all about our improved 


AMERICAN MILLS 


All sizes Saw Mills, Planers, Edgers, Tri 
Lath Mills, Shingle Mills, etc. Complete line w: 
working machinery. Catalogue free. 
AMERICAN SAW MILL MACH’Y CO. 
17 Faith Street, Hackettstown, N. J., 
1581 Terminal Bldg., New York City 






















down miles from land, and after one season’s work 
is fit only for the scrap heap. 

The Scripps Motor is built of the finest materials money 
can buy, and in our own factory; Parson's manganese 
bronze connecting rods; float feed carburetor; positive 
automatic lubrication ; so simple your boy or wife can run 
it. Lto 6 cylinders, 4 to 75 horse-power. Our guarantee 
means something—ask Dun, Bradstreet or any bank in 
Detroit about us. Write for free catalog today. 


SCRIPPS MOTOR CO., 596 Trumbull Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Why Not Save Your 
Carpets and Floors? 


Sliding Furniture Shoe 








How to Breale 


For Health, Strength and Endarue 


Send for my 64 page illustrated 
book, 

Lung and Muscle Cult 
the most instructive treatix 
ever published on thevitals> 
ject of Deep Breathing—Co- 
rect and Incorrect 
clearly described wit 
operems and illus’ 

he information given inthé 
book has led thous: 
the correct path to health a 
strength. Over 200,000 2 
ready sold. Sent on a 
10c, (stamps or coin), 


PAUL VON BOECKMAM, 
Respiratory 
1366 Terminal Bldg.,103 Parkin 
New York City 
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to do it and 
satisfaction. 


is Guaranteed 
be of lasting 





Made in Polished 

all sizes Mott Metal 
for Wood and 

or Metal Annealed 
Furniture Glass . 


Leading Hotels Everywhere Are 
Using Them. 





Timber Investments 


THERE IS NO LUMBER TRUST. Pacific Coast timbe 
is too cheap. Coast timber, well located, can be purchased 
to-day at from $1.00 to $2.00 per thousand feet stumpag® 
and at lower prices when not so favorably located. Ine 
years’ time this timber will be worth as much as M 
White Pine —a fact plain to all experienced lumbermea. 1 
have many fine tracts and quarter sections listed with me forsale; 
merchantable timber averaging from 20 M to 100 M ft. perag® 


California Redwood, Sager and White Pine} 
Oregon Pine ( 


ellow Fir); 
Washington Red Cedar and Spryce. 
Write me for information. 


JOHN F. SOULE, 112 Market Street, San Francisco, Call! 








Retail price 25c to $1.85 





Ask your dealer or write. 


ONWARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Menasha, Wis. 

















Safety Razor Blades 104 


TURNER & BACON, Nobscot, Mass, ————"" 
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. Dar ban _leetle 
me purty vell. Har name ban 
‘ou ent taking me ’round by har 


shuddered. She had been his 
icular for ng ore I recaat gh 
that she n engag' 
heed at home all the time, but that’s 
here nor there. It never is—in 








some 
cole ” said I, solemn-like, “‘we think it 
time that you were making your choice 
of a fraternity. This suspense, you know, 
ig sort of wearing on our nerves. If any of 
going to be turned down we want to 


us are ; ith ” 
now it, Ole, and have it over with.”” 
t us affectionately. ‘I ban 
Oe ote de used. “*T like 


pusaled like deekins,” he fn 
ali fine. Yu ban show me bully tam 
a like brudders. I kent be mean by any 
of yu. I tal yu vat I du,” he said, bringin; 
his ham of a hand down on the table wit 
gerash; “I join by all t’ree of yu!” 

] was the first to get -~ jaw propped 
pack into position. “But Ole,” I protested, 
“you can’t do that. No one ever joins 
more then one fraternity. It isn’t allowed.” 

“By ying, I du it anyvay!”’ shouted Ole, 
full of enthusiasm. ; 
“No, you won't,” Frankling cut in. 
“You can’t do it any more than you can 
yote on two tickets at once. You can’t do 
? ou can oe ae wives 

. Why, Ole, it wou polygamy, 
fist's what it would be. We'd all lose our 
charters. Come on, now, take your pick, 
like a good fellow.” . 

Oh, yes, Ole was a good fellow, all right. 
He fetched a four-cylinder snort and 

at the three of us. ‘‘I ken’t ng by 
all of yu, den?” he asked dangerously. 

“Can't be done,’’ I said firmly. ‘The 
President of the United States only be- 

to two.” 

“Yell, by yiminy, den I don’t join by 

,” he ceeeedl damaging the table again 
ee 4 , 

We tried to argue. It was like whisper- 
ing to a whirlwind. Ole walked over and 
yanked the door open. Then he picked up 
aleather head protector from the corner. It 
was a massive affair, big enough to boil 


in. 
aca tak dis har to Master Bost,” he 
roared, “‘and tal him tu gat some one else 
tu fit it. Den yu tak your fraternities and 
come to hal.” 

We went away, not because we wanted 
to, but because it seemed safe. And the 
Kiowa game was only a week away. 

That next week was a sweet one. You 
couldn’t have pried any more trouble into 
itwitha hydraulicram. We tried to see Ole 

, and when we found him we tried to 
get away from him, and just barely suc- 
ceeded. The other fraternities cussed us 
allover the campus. They thought we had 
thrown the game. They tried to square it 
with Ole, but he sent word which might be 
freely translated to the effect that he had 
chan his diet to fraternity men and 
would they please send a fat one. The 
‘varsity was on the rocks, busted, flabber- 
gasted, all shot to thunder. Bost had 
nervous prostration. The team was a joke. 
The odds went down to one hundred to one 
and not a penny taken at that. We got 
bir that week. 

he day before the game Kiowa began 
coming in special trains. The railroads 
sidetracked the rest of. their traffic and 
hauled in Kiowa students and alumni and 
t ple until the hotels had to put cots 
into the writing-rooms. Every Kiowa man 
who had ever been stepped on by Skjarsen 
was there, with a yell concealed about his 
person and a bunch of yellow-backed bills 
as big as a mule’s hindleg. It was a great 
sight—for Kiowa men. We didn’t see it 
use we went to bed right after dinner. 
they come to hang me, if they ever 
do, I’ll remember about that night and feel 
real cheerful. . 

The morning of the execution—I mean 
the game—dawned cold and lugubrious. 
Five thousand Kiowa people got up at six 
o'clock and paraded our campus, singing 
things that made us bite the pillows. 
Word came from our training quarters that 

team was resigned, though pale. Their 

last letters had been written and they were 
awaiting the end with much cheerfulness. 
It was just after what would have been 
breakfast if we had eaten it that Petey 
ons came in, wearing Siwash colors in 
a ho lessly defiant sort of way. 

100d-by, boys,” he said, trying to be 

cetious. “I’m going to see Ole.” 

What are you going to do?” we asked, 

not much interested. 


‘* Depends on what he does to me first,” 
said Petey. ‘‘ Blamed if I know what I am 
ing todo, anyway. I’m going to make a 

t attempt to square things somehow, and 
if it doesn’t succeed you can have a verte- 
bra apiece for remembrance’s sake.”’ 

He went away and nothing happened in 
great gobs until time for the game. Then 
we put on our overcoats and went over to 
see the . 

Even when it’s your own team that’s 
going to furnish the ingredients for the 
slaughter youcan’t help getting enthusiastic 
at a big football game. Our stadium held 
fifteen thousand and, if there was a vacant 
seat, it was because the man who held the 
ticket for it hadn’t found it yet. On one 
side were five thousand Kiowa people with 
their mouths thoroughly ajar. It was one 
of the finest collections of noise I ever 
heard. They began it at 1:30, and at 3 
o’clock, long before the game began, you 
had to talk on your fingers on the other 
side of the stadium. We weren’t so quiet 
ourselves. There were ten thousand of us 
altogether, and even when ten thousand 
people only sigh they make a good deal of 
noise when they do it in unison. 

We gave our team a great cheer when 
they came out, but pshaw!—we couldn’t 
keep it up. They were nice boys, but the 
Lord wasn’t thinking about football when 
He designed them. They landed the ball 
well down in Kiowa’s territory on the 
kick-off, and then the tragedy n. 
Snap—Kiowa formed. Snap—the Il 
shot back, and then a big Kiowa Percheron 
went through our line for thirty yards, 
leaving human débris on either side, while 
those five thousand Kiowans, not content 
with what noise they had been making, 
acted as if they were trying to take their 
lungs out and wave them in the frosty air. 
It isn’t so much getting beaten at football 
that kills you off; it’s listening to what the 
other side has to say about it. 

I must 4 the Kiowa gang was doing the 
job up well. They had a cheermaster 
every ten feet, and what with megaphones, 
fog-horns, brass bands, steam sirens and 
Chinese gongs they managed to produce a 
noise that you could stick your finger into 
and curl pieces of around like you can 
with mo I’d never heard the other 
side make any noise before. We had always 
attended to the noise-making department 
ourselves; and to sit there and hear the 
cheers spurt up every time some knobby- 
faced catapult smashed twenty yards out 
of your personal friends and your own 
team was like getting seven bushels of 
teeth extracted in an afternoon without 
taking gas. How we did suffer! 

Kiowa made a touchdown in four min- 
utes. Then she reversed goals and made 
another one in five minutes—on SIWASH, 
remember—SIWASH, that hadn’t been 
scored on for three years! We just sat 
there and bled internally while those Kiowa 
barbarians sang songs at us. I remember 
one of them. always will remember it. 
It went this way: 


Oh, where is old Ole? 
Oh, where is poor old Ole ? 
Oh, where is poor old Ole? 
Gone back to the lumber camps. 


They owed him too much money, 
They owed him too much money, 
They owed him too much money — 
Doggone the stingy scamps. 


Sometimes I hear that song in my dreams 
even now. When I do, I wake up and 
something in the room gets broken. 

Oh, they rubbed it in, and no mistake. 
After the second touchdown they produced 
an immense papier-m4ché cash register and 
rang up the scores on it amid the slow, 
solemn grinding of ten thousand sets of 
teeth across the stadium. They’d waited 
three years for the chance to gloat, and I 
guess they weren’t overlooking any bets. 

Even the worm gets up on its hindlegs 
and shows its teeth once ina while, however. 
After that second touchdown our poor 
atoms down on the field braced up and 
hung on to Kiowa legs so desperately that 
| 7. got sco on once more that 
half. Of course, we yelled, but it seemed 
about as inappropriate as it would be to 
yell after a r had eaten one of your 
grandfather’s legs and while he was putting 
up a plucky fight to save the other. 
the intermission there was a good deal of 


solemn visiting on our side of the stadium, | 


just as there is after a funeral, but we were 
very orderly. 
the Kiowans. 
selves over little things sometimes. 


I can’t say the same for | 
People make fools of them- | 
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FRANCE, ENGLAND, ITALY, AMERICA. 


When purchasing your newcarspecify Michelin Compressed 
Tread Tires, a type exclusively Michelin’s and the ONLY 
new thing in the tire world. Insist on this equipment and 
you will get it. Then, whether your car costs $1,000 or 
$5,000, you are assured of the best tire service in the world 
—a tire equipment that the greatest and most expensive cars 
give their purchasers. Inthis point at least your car will be 
without superior{and you will have the most in tire econ- 
omy, durability, convenience and satisfaction that money 
can buy. You are paying for tires when you buy your 
car. Insist on having those which give the greatest value. 


WINS AT BRIARCLIFF 


An Isotta car, driyen by Strang, and equipped with Michelin Flat Compressed 
Tread Tiresand Michelin Demountable Rims, wins the greatest speed and endurance 
contest ever held in this country. It had no tire trouble whatever and used same 
tires throughout, This makes a clean sweep for Michelins in EVERY important 
contest here and abroad, not only this year but ever since motor racing began, 























Cut this advertisement out and send it to the manu- 
facturer of the car you have selected, in a letter 
specifying Michelin Tires. At the same 
time write us the name of the car. If 
the manufacturer does not immediately 
accede to your request we will at once 
inform you of several very excel- 
lent makes of the same price and 
class which will give you Michelins. 


















NEW YORK, 1763 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 1344 Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT, 247 Jefferson Avenue 

BOSTON, 895 Boylston Street 
BUFFALO, 908 Main Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 426 Golden Gate 


Avenue 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., MILLTOWN, N. J. 




















































Find Out Who Sells Pope Wheels in Your Town 


Just the same reason why you shouldn’t buy bicycles 
hap-hazard today that there was twenty years ago. 
Pope bicycles were first then—they’ re first now. The 
Pope plant was the biggest in America then —it’s still 
bigger now. ‘‘Pope quality’’ meant a bicycle beyond 
betterment in those days —it means even more today. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 
Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 





There’s a live dealer in your locality who handles the Pope 
line — and that line includes a// the famous name plates now 
grouped under one roof; and made in one huge plant. It in- 
cludes, too, the particular wheel you want for your particular 
purpose —the best juvenile in the world for boys and girls; 
the most perfect chainless in the world for best all-around 
service; light wheels for racing; slightly heavier wheels for 
hard usage, etc., etc. Write and tell us what kind of a wheel 
you have in mind — how you expect to use it— and we'll send 
you full description of the sort you ought to buy and tell you how and where to get it. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. Hartford, Conn. 



































° 20c per a 
= This Fence tines: Foot 


Financing Enters 


A practical book by Francis Kooper telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Cap’ talization, prospectus 


Acme Fence for lawns, parks, gardens, [i 
etc. Galvanized and coated with white E 
enamelled paint. Any height Any 
length. Special terms to fence dealers. (RRRRR—RI 


ACME WIRE FENCE CO. 
683 Atwater Street, Detroit, Mich. 


writing, methods of presenting, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 
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How to Invest Your Savings” | Fees that PROTECT = 
R 


Jur 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps 
a book which tells how to save money by system and where to 


invest it, besides giving valuable information concerning the . S. & A, B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 











dangers of Wall Street speculation. §1 postpaid. 
IVERSAL SALES CO., 10 Wall Street, Room 619, New York 


PATENT. 





T YPEWRITERS...:. 


THAT PAY. (7 Protect Your Idea! All the Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at H 


Book ** Fortunes in Patents— What and 





rt ier Half Manufacturers’ Prices 

How to Invent Free. 68-page Guide allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped with 

Book. Free report as to Patentability. rivilege of examination. Write for Catalogue D. 

E, E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1156 F, Washington, D. C. typewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St., Chicago 
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$500 BRUSH 


Designed 
by 
Alanson 


P. Brush 





mremeres 





Brash’s Design —‘‘the know why and how” 

Single cylinder — few parts, little trouble 

Light in weight — great power, little expense 
Made thoroughly and right —not a toy or make- 
shift. Upright motor under hood, a marvel of 
accessibility; satisfactory on solid tires at mod- 
erate speed; on pneumatics ($50 extra), rides 
like a baby carriage up to 26 miles an hour, 25 
to 30 miles per gallon of gasoline. For service 
primarily, yet comfortable and classy. 

Write now for catalog and full particulars. 


BRUSH RUNABOUT CO. 
31 Baltimore Avenue Detroit, Michigan 

















PATENT LEATHER SHOES 


GUARANTEED NOT TO BREAK 





You can have a new pair free This is the label 
if the patent “ Burrojaps ” 
leather in 


Bort & Packard “ 
Korrect Shape “rs Pa: or. 


Shoes For Men 
breaks through before the 
first sole wears through. 
For half a century the name 
Burt & Packard has stood 
for Perfect Fit. 

250 styles at 5000 leading shoe 
stores a}l over the United States. 
If you do not find them readily, 
write us for directions how to 
secure them, as they are car- 
tied in stock at our shops. 














Style 268 


PACKARD Price 

& FIELD 

Makers Burt & Packard 
Brockton, Mass. ** Limited” Line $5 
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The second half started just like the first. 
Our side kicked off. Kiowa took the ball, 
bored a neat spiral hole fifteen yards long 
through our left guard, and was just lining 
up again when I heard the left end of the 
stadium explode. That’s just what it did. 
It exploded, only the noise didn’t sto 
after the explosion. It went right on. 
climbed up on an underclassman to see 
what it was all about, and there was the 
Colossus of Rhodes in a ‘football suit, 
hiking down the field for the two teams. 

It looked like the Colossus, but it, wasn’t. 
It was Ole Skjarsen. He was clad in full 
football armor, head helmet, nose and 
muzzle guards, ear protectors, shoulder 
pads, elbow spikes, shin guards and all 
the rest. But that wasn’t all. On one 
shoulder he wore, in a huge bow, the purple 
and white colors of Eta Bita Pie. On the 
other shoulder he wore the magenta and 
white of Alfalfa Delt. Around his waist 
he wore a red and black sash a foot wide. 
ahey were the colors of Chi Yi. 

I believe I mentioned some whisperings 
of enthusiasm that the Kiowa bunch had 
been making, didn’t I? Forget’em. That 
noise was only a sweet silence compared to 
what we were rg oy | Imagine ten 
thousand poe who had been wanting to 
yell all fall and hadn’t had a chance. 

We didn’t know what had happened to 
Ole or what was going to happen to us. 
We only knew he was there. e saw young 
Spring, our broiler fullback, aren sprain 
his ankle on the next down and limp off 
the field. We saw Ole ep into position. 
We knew Ole could make sixteen points in 
oy minutes all by himself, if he had to. 

They told us afterward that people down- 
town, four miles away, knew how the game 
was going after Ole went in by our remarks. 
We made those remarks earnestly and 
persistently like Niagara Falls. That was 
the ey we yelled when Ole took the ball, 
and in his positive, Norsk manner, selected 
a spot Sony omg away and trudged over 
the entire Kiowa team to get to it. That 
was the omg | we yelled, only more so, 
every time he took the ball close to the 
goal with the Kiowa section gasping 
‘Hold ’em! Hold ’em!” with the death- 
rattle of despair; but that wasn’t a cir- 
cumstance to the way we yelled when he 
burst through their line and went over the 
whitewash with a tattered fringe of Kiowa 
players hanging from his legs. Oh, it was 
as glorious as Waterloo and Gettysburg 
and the soaking of the Philistines all in one. 

Well, we won the game. I say ‘‘we” 
because, whenever Ole faltered near the 

oal line, we just loaded up with an extra 

reath and blew him over. Thirty to 
sixteen the score was, and, if the game had 
been longer, the score would have been 
larger. Ole was just getting into a good 
sweat when we haltered him and led him 
away from his prey. And then the noise 


| left the stadium and went downtown and 


echoed and reverberated over the city all 


| night, with bonfire accompaniments, while 
| the old citizens groaned and tossed and 


forgot that they had ever been young and 
wished we were dead. 

Next morning, Petey Simmons came in 
with his neck wrapped up in flannel. We 
surrounded him with multitudes of arms 
to the great danger of his bones. 

she Did you do it, Petey?” we croaked. 

Petey nodded his head solemnly. ‘‘ Don’t 
know how, but I did. Could talk myself 
into the Supreme Court with less eloquence. 
Now we've won the game and we've got to 
pay the price.” 

* Meaning all those colors ——” I an. 

‘** Exactly,” yj nodded. “ He’s 

ledged to all three of us. We're to initiate 
him this week. Don’t tell me it’s impos- 
sible! I know that. We’ve won the game. 
You fellows worry about the rest.”’ 

I’m not saying that we didn’t worry 

some about it. It was absolutely irregular, 

ou know—just like polygamy as Frank- 
ing had feelingly said. won’t pretend 
that we revealed to Ole the very sub- 
cellar secrets of each fraternity, but we all 
initiated him in due form and style, and he 
lived with us the rest of the year, turn 
about, like a maiden aunt, sharing in all 
our amusements and blissfully believing 
that his hundred dollars was paying the 
a. We got to like him exceedingly 
before he graduated. 

Where is he now? Oh, hang it, making 
trouble as usual. You see, Ole is running 
for Governor and we three fraternities are 

uarreling about him. We can’t all three 
pa him and we can’t agree on which one 
of us is entitled to print his name in our 
roster of distinguished alumni. 
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Why buy wooden screens every year that have wide Crevices jg session, 
the sliding joints—that warp and shrink and barely last through the 
season— when for the same price you can get all-metal screens wij, 
out crack or crevice that will last year after year? 


Sherwood Metal Frame 


Adjustable 
Window Screens 


unlike the wooden ones, can be used as permanent outside screens, Not 
necessary to take them in every time you close the window. The 
is level, so that if it is placed under the sash it leaves no § 
for flies to enter between the witidow and the screen, They 
are impervious to weather — never shrink or warp—ar 
neat in appearance, and fit any window. Heavily 
japanned to prevent rust. At any hardware 
dealer’s or department store. Prices 35¢ to}, 

If not at your dealer’s, write us fy 
information. 


Sherwood Metal Working Company, 


Syracuse New York. 
























MADE TO YOUR ORDER 


THREAD & THRUM 
RUGS 


ARMONY of Rug and Room is secured 
by this sturdy, inexpensive hand- 
made product of expert craftsmen in the 
THREAD & THRUM WORK- 
SHOP. All wool or 


camel's hair weft. Your 





Thread & Thrum 











Workshop color schemes perfectly NS ~ 
TRApAyeas matched. Rugs, all sizes, ‘acme 





woven in colors desired on short 
notice on receipt of order. Last a lifetime. Four 
pounds to square yard, yet pliable and artistic. Specially 
appropriate for country houses, cottages, dens, porches, 
offices, rooms furnished in mission style. Sold in best shops 
in principal cities — or write for color card and prices. 


THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, N.Y. 


(Arnold, Constable & Co., New York, Selling Agents.) 


“You Do the Designing—We'll Make the Rug” 
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———} One burner will give as much light as ten — 3 
ordinary oil lamps; six 16 candle power elect 
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jets or 5 acetylene gas jets. Costs 2 cts. } ae eerti 
per week. Produces a pure, white, Finish calle 
gety. Jy pel Sw petal These three features of the perfect canoe are most highly aevelane! rapi 
wanted. Write for catalog. in the RUSHTON creations. See famous ‘* — er Th 

strong, swift, and graceful. Perfect in every detail ¢ mates, 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. = and workmanship. Write for handsome catalog of canoes, TOW 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio | J.H. RUSHTON, Inc.,624 Water Street, Canton,5., a 
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“ 

My new catalog No, 21 showing Flags in colors and D sf Sh Y rself! th 
illustrating every necessity for outfitting 0 ou ave ou . in 
Mot r B t d Yi ht If so don’t fail tosend for our catalogue of shavinge® pers 
Oo oa Ss an ac s forts ancl booklet on howto hone, strop an 1 ae 9 sur 

sent Free. Reliable goods, low prices, prompt delivery. in perfect shaving order. It’s free—Write for il 
HOPKINS, 119 Chambers Street, New York BRANDT CUTLERY COMPANY, 105 Chambers Stet, mus 
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“DAEMO” DRAWER-SUPPORTERS a . to 2 
Size x %in. Snap on or off instantly. Can't un- Expert Photo. Finishing Promptly by Mai to { 

fasten, can’t rust. Satisfaction guaranteed. Money Highest Grade Work. Reasonable Prices. Enlargem@@is) 
refunded if returned in 10 days. | 2 nickel plated 20c., and Copies a specialty. Splendid Agency Proposition | mu; 
_—_ fang > _ 5 Ah mage or, postpaid, Ladies or Gentlemen, 2 cts. for particulars. } giv: 

Pceipt oO orice. dd. 

D. S. CLAMP CO., Met. Bldg., New York City. Robt. P. Johuston, 12 North Main St., Wilkes-Barre, me: 
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“Qh, that’s all ri ht,”” murmured Plant, 
pis round face wrea in smiles. 
“} want to see you about the it. 
says he’s going to cut me down — 
says the range is overstocked.” 
ssion of anxiety overspread 
i e countenance. 
se eee keeping the count almight: 
tlose since that horne stirred things up,” 


ay 1 don’t expect you'll pass me in,”’ 
gid Wright. ‘‘ But Smith is going to call 
on you for a report on whether or not the 
is overstocked. I want you to see 
that he gets the right steer.” ; 
But, unexpectedly, the supervisor op- 
a stone wall of reluctance which 
arf could not surmount. The inter- 
yiew terminated only after an hour's 
, from which the cattleman emerged 
lowering like a thunder cloud, and Plant 
i a brow corrugated in the fat-man’s 
pathetic-looking solemnity. 


VI 


HE matter rested here until the first of 
February. Then Simeon Wright, in 
ashington on land business, took occa- 
sion to call at the apartments of his friend, 
tor Barrow. he two greeted each 
other cordially and retired behind closed 
doors. After a little preliminary con- 
yersation, Wright interrupted himself: 

“By the way, Barrow, I’ve pretty near 
decided not to stir up that exclusion matter 
in the valley.” 

“Tt would relieve my mind to feel that it 
would not be brought up in an election 
year, anyway,” acknowledged Barrow, 
with every appearance of relief. 

“Yes,” said Wright, ‘“‘that’s what I 

He puffed at his cigar thoughtfully for a 
moment. 

“T hear your man Plant had a close 
squeak for a he remarked. 

“You're right. I never had to work so 
hard for anything as I did for him—con- 
foind him. You know he’s a sort of 
cousin of Gay’s—or Gay’s wife or some- 
: 

“Tm pasturing some catile on his 
reserve,” said Wright. 

“Indeed,” said Barrow, sitting up and 
ing attention, for he knew at once that 
was the kernel of the matter. 

“Yes,”’ pursued Wright. ‘‘They’re try- 

ps to cut down my number, and it’s up to 
nt. Trouble is, he’s terrorized by the 
bar of mossbacks that infest that region, 
is afraid to report except according to 
their views. Told me so himself.” 

“Well,” said Barrow, settling back, 
“we certainly ought to see that our servants 
are enabled to fulfill their duties unbiased 
by fear of injury. I’ll see what I can do.” 

Simeon Wright bared his teeth in a 
sardonic grin. ‘‘ Bully for you,” said he. 
“You talk like the Congressional Record.” 


vil 


ENATOR BARROW knew no easier 
electioneering than to oblige his old 
d, Simeon Wright. If the latter should 

bring up the exclusion matter in the valley 
Where his interests lay it would prove 
embarrassing. Barrow knew a bargain 
when he saw it, even though it did not 
oaren to be couched in words of one 
syllable. 

Accordingly he buttoned his frock coat 
around his portly figure, put on his shin 
tall hat, assumed his pearl gloves and gold- 
headed cane, called a cab and departed 
instantly for Chairman Gay’s beautiful 
Pennsylvania Avenue residence. 

Chairman Gay saw him at once. It had 
been mentioned that the year was one of 

ion. Barrow asked his favor in the 
certainty that it would be granted. Gay 
one is stenographer and dictated 
rapidly. 

“Will this do?” he asked, handing Bar- 
Tow the typewritten page. 

“It hascome to my ears,” read the letter, 
“that you are, perhaps, unduly influenced 
in some of your grazing reports by the 
Personal influence of those immediately 
surrounding you. While the small grazer 
must be protected in his rights, yet it is 
specifically the intention of the Department 
to act on the principle of the — good 
to the greatest number, and local interests 
must not stand in the way. Iam moved to 
give you this personal and entirely well- 
Meant advice, my dear Plant, in view of the 
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fact that recent unfortunate occurrences 
render it advisable that you make no mis- 
takes, however unintentional.” 

“Thank you,” said Senator Barrow, 
rising to take his leave. 


vu 


4 ee Pollock boys did not feel the effects 
of these mighty engines set in motion 
against them until the following spring 
surprised them with the sight of Wright's 
cattle, eight thousand strong, driven up 
from the low foothill country. George 
Pollock rode to Big Bend. There he was 
received — and informed that expert 
reports on thé grazing situation had not 
supported his contention. Perplexed and 
worried, he rejoined his brother. They went 
into the mountains with their little hold- 
ings. The summer passed in broilsand alter- 
cations. Wright’s men would not or could 
not hold their cattle on the ranges assigned. 

Finally somebody commenced to take 
the law into his own hands. The cattle 
—_ mysteriously to die. Some had 
fallen over ten Some had broken 
their legs. Some had succumbed to b 
holes. Some just lay down and died. 
Always the carcasses were so mutilated 
by the bears and coyotes that no man 
could say death had not come by accident. 
Yet it was a singular fact that these acci- 
dents always happened to Wright’s cattle. 

“‘It shorely looks to me like the country 
is unhealthy for plains cattle,” said George 
Pollock when Shelby pointed out this fact. 

‘Well, it’s gettin’ to be more than sus- 
picious. If I ever come on one of them 
accidents: a-happenin’, I'll shore make 
some one hard to catch.” 

‘‘Some one’s likely one of these times to 
make you almighty easy to catch,” replied 
the mountaineer quietly. 

Nevertheless, the summer passed without 
aclash. The mountain men’s beef amounted 
to little. In December Jim Pollock's wife 
gave birth toa child. By March his ready 
money and his credit were gone. He bor- 
rowed on the place, giving a mortgage to 
Sexton, the storekeeper at the Flat. The 
latter sold it to a bank at Big Bend. In 
the spring late frosts almost ruined the 
scant crops in the foothills. The mountain 
men, resourceful in their own proper 
environment, found themselves helpless in 
face of unaccustomed trouble of this sort. 
All they could do was to ride the range 
almost day and night that next summer, 
trying to the best of their ability to keep 
for their cattle the feed they thought be- 
longed to them. The fall enabled them to 
show a few prime cattle. Beef was down. 
The Pollocks had difficulty in paying their 
semi-annual interest. That winter they 

an to scrimp and starve. 

he follow:ng spring the child died of an 
attack of scarlet fever. Mrs. Jim fell sick. 
Country doctoring availed little, so a phy- 
sician was summoned from Big Bend. He 
came twice and charged fifty dollars. It 
was a to pay him again. The 
husband had to do his best unaided by 
professional skilled advice. He sat by his 
wife’s side day and night, biting his nails, 
his brows bent, silent, suffering. He could 
do nothing more. He was drained dry. 
Toward the gray of one morning her spirit 
flickered out. Jim Pollock s ered 
wearily to the doorway. His spirit was 
crushed and wearied to the death. He 
looked out through the haze of his grief on 
the whitening world. Low in the mist- 
hung valleys swept a cloud of dust. Jim 
Pollock’s dulled ears caught the lowing of 
great herds. 

The sound brought back the ebb of his 
energies in a tidal wave. His long form 
straightened. He raised his fist to Heaven. 

‘‘You did it,’’ he accused solemnly. 

An hour later a horse drew up by George 
Pollock’s cabin. Jim Pollock threw his 


reins to the — and strode to the door, 
**Mary’ll | 


against which he flung his fist. 
‘‘Oh, Jim!” cried his brother. 
be right over. She stayed so late last 
night I reckon she’s overslept.”’ 
“‘Jenny’s dead,” replied Jim Pollock’s 
hoarse voice. ‘‘Bury her by the baby. 
I’m going to Mexico.” 





‘“‘Hold on; wait a minute!” cried the | 


other man’s alarmed voice. ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you?” ; 

‘‘Jenny’s dead—and I’ve just killed 
Plant,” replied Jim Pollock. He leaped on 
his horse and rode away without once look- 


ing back. 





Collegian eee 
Suits and 
Overcoats 


$15 to $35 





COPYRIGHT 1908 / dw 
BY DAVID ADLER 4 SONS ’ 
CLOTHING CO ; ’ 


Adler's Collegian Clothes 


are the ideal clothes for summer wear; light, comfortable and made. 
of typical summer fabrics in all the prevailing weaves, patterns and 
colorings. If you want a two ora three piece suit for warm weather 
wear let one of the “‘Collegian”’ clothiers show you some of our new 
conceptions. You will see a class of clothes which for style, quality 
and real elegance are certain to attract you. Write us for our new 
book showing the summer apparel for men. We'll mail it to you and 
inform you who sells Collegian Clothes in your vicinity. 


David Adler & Sons Clothing Co. 


Nobby Clothes Makers Milwaukee 




















14 Folding Pocket 
Kodak Special 


Just as good as a camera can 
be made —so small as to 
never be in the way. 


There has never before been so 
much quality put into so small a 
camera—in lens and shutter and 
mechanical precision it is right. 
Makes the popular 2's x 4 pic- 
tures, the camera itself measuring 
but 2x 33, x 8 inches. Rapid 
Rectilinear lenses. Automatic 
Shutter. A perfect combination of 

= convenience and efficiency. 


Price, $15.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. ¥Y., The Kodak City. 




































































A Boy’s 


Summer 
at tke 


GivER 


Summer 


7 Naval School 


Gives big returns in health and genuine re- 
freshment. It is practically life out-of-doors, 
with only an hour or so of the forenoon de- 
voted io study. Rowing and sailing 
taught in U. S. Man-o’- war cutters 
under graduate of the U. S. Naval 
Academy. Water polo, tennis, base- 
ball, and all sorts of athletic and 
aquatic sports under expert directors. 
. Instruction also given in dancing, 
boxing and swimming. Expert tu- 
toring is given in any study. One 
of the special features this sum- 
mer is a week’s cruise on the 
Great Lakes, from Chieago to 
Buffalo and return, with a 
visit to Niagara Falls and 
other points. For beauti- 
fully illustrated cata- 
logue, address 
COMMANDING OFFICER, 
CULVER, IND. 


(On Lake 
Maxinkuckee) 



























Montclair Academy 


MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 
Military Organization West Point Commandant 
22nd year under the present headmaster. A college 
preparatory school, with special ere Swim- 
ming pool. Summer Camp on e Champlain. 
“Your Boy and Our School” is a little book in which 
the headmaster says some pointed things which will in- 
terest parents no matter where their sons are educated. 

JOHN G. MacVICAR, 35 Walden Place 


, Saint John’s 
Summer Cavalry School 


A school of recreation. 

Complete equipment for sports and 
pleasures of a boy’s summer vacation, 

Tutoring if desired, 

Constant supervision. Apply to 


) WILLIAM VERBECK, Saint Joba's, Manis, N.Y. 











SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLEGE, Atlanta, Georgia 
ATG CASS Dental_College; member of the 
National Association of College Faculties. Situated 


in the center of the pr ive cultured section of the 
South. An ideal, healthful, invigorating winter climate. 


interested in A DENTAL EDUCATION j:71:5 


illustrated catalog; complete information. Catalog free. Write 


today to DR. S. W. FOSTER, Dean, 102 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 














We Teach TELEGRAPHY 
QUICKLY and put our graduates at 

work. Railroads write us 
dailyfor operatorsand furnish RAILROAD 
PASSES TO DESTINATION, Expenses 
very low and students can earn their 
board. 40-page book telling about it 
s.—Free. Railroad wire in school. 

Valentine's School of Telegraphy, 

(Estab. 36 years.) Janesville, Wis. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Depertment of Harvard University. Unusual facili- 
ties for practical work. The Infirmary is open daily. Three 
years’ course, leading to degree, Doctor Dental Medicine. New 
buildings. Modern equipment. Large clinic. Catalog. 

EugeneH .Smith,D.M.D., Dean,283 Dartmouth &t.,Boston,Mass. 


° Union Springs- 
The Oakwood Seminary {25,22 73k 
Endowed coeducational boarding school for college preparation, 
under management of Friends. Strong Christian faculty. 
and Tuition $250. Capacity 75. Anyone of good character and 
habits received. For catalogue address 


WALTER HALLOCK WOOD, A. B:, Principal 















Chevy Chase College and Seminary 


A Home School for Young Ladies. Campus of eleven acres. 

* Special advantages in Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic Science. 
Golf and other out-door sports. Healthful location; artesian 
water. Terms reasonable. Address Mr. and Mrs, 8. N. 
BARKER,F rincipals, Drawer 841,Washington,D.C, 





For Young Men and Women. 

Eastern College fu Yome Mea and Women. 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley, near Washington, 
D. C. Preparatory, College, Normal, Business, 
Music, Art, Elocution. Students from 35 States. 
mi Rates $200. For catalog, address Box I. . M. 
Newman am 't. I. FP. Mather, A.M., Dean. 








bb UPPER ALTON 
Western Military Academy, ILLINOIS. 
Rooms in new fireproof buildings are now being assigned for 


next year. All applicants last two years could not be received. 
Capacity 150. Tuition $450. Full information on request. Box 127. 
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Cecile, furious, turned her back and went 
head first into the sea. 

‘‘Come on,” said Hamil briefly, and fol- 
lowed her. ; 

When Malcourt emerged from the surf he 
looked about for Shiela. She was already 
half-way to the beach, walking with Cecile 
and Hamil toward the pavilion, and, start- 
ing across the shallows to overtake her, he 
suddenly came face to face with Virginia 


¥ E hip-d through 
was moving hip-deep out 

the seething tide, slim, ceful, a s ight 
flush ne the usual delicate pallor of her 
cheeks. 

As Malcourt waded past, he and Miss 
Suydam exchanged a pleasantly formal 
greeting, and, for the second time, some- 
thing in her casual gaze—the steadiness of 
her pretty green-tinted eyes perhaps—per- 
haps their singular color—interested him. 

‘You did not ask me to your luncheon,” 
bes said gayly, as he passed her through the 
0a 


m. 
‘‘No; only petticoats, Mr. Malcourt. I 
am sorry that your—fiancée isn’t — 
He halted, perfectly aware of the delib- 
erate and insolent indiscretion of her reply. 
Every line of her supple figure accented the 
listless, disdainful intention. As he re- 
mained motionless she turned, bent grace- 
fully and laid her palms flat on the surface 
of the water, then looked idly over her 
shoulder at him. 

He waded back close to her, she watching 
him advance without apparent interest — 
but watching him, nevertheless. 

‘‘Have you heard that ee and 
3 ae are supposed to be engaged?” he 
asked. 


‘‘No,” she replied coolly; ‘‘have you?” 

A dark flush mantled his face and he 
choked. 

For a moment they stood so; her brows 
were raised a trifle. 

‘‘Well?”’ she asked at last. ‘‘Have I 
made you very angry, Mr. Malcourt?” 
She waded out a step or two toward the 
surf, facing it. The rollers breaking just 
beyond made her foothold precarious; 
twice she nearly lost her balance; the third 
time he a her hand to steady her and 
held it as they faced the surges, swaying 
together. 

She did not look again at him. They 
stood for a while unsteadily, her hand in 
his grasp. 

‘‘Why on earth did you say such a thing 
to me?” he asked. 

‘‘T don’t—know,” she said simply; ‘I 
really don’t, Mr. Malcourt.”’ 

And it was true; for their slight ac- 
quaintance warranted neither badinage 
nor effrontery; and she did not understand 
the sudden impulse toward provocation, 
unless it might be in her contempt for 
Shiela Cardross. And that was the doing 
of Mrs. Van Dieman. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, looking up at him, 
and, after a moment, down at their clas’ 
hands. ‘‘Are we foing to swim out, Mr. 
Malcourt ?—or shall we continue to pose as 
— for the benefit of the East 

oast ? ” 


“We'll sit in the sands,” he said. ‘‘ We'll 


probably find a lot of things to say to each 
other.” But he dropped her fingers — 
gen 


tly. 
“Unless you care to join your—care to 
join Miss Cardross.” 

Even while she spoke she remained 
calmly amazed at the commonness of her 
own speech, the astonishing surface streak 
of unsuspected vulgarity which she was 
naively exhibiting to this man. 

Virginia curled up in the sand; Mal- 
court extended himself full length at her 
feet, clasped fingers supporting his head, 
sun-browned legs crossed behind him. 

Vetchen, who had followed, began an 
interminable story on the usual theme of 
his daughter, Mrs. Tom O’Hara, illustrat- 
ing her beauty, her importance, and the 
incidental importance of himself; and it 
was: with profound surprise and deep 
offense that he discovered that neither 
Malcourt nor Miss Suydam was listening. 
Indeed, in brief undertones, they had been 
carrying on a guarded conversation of their 
own all the while; and presently little 
Vetchen took his leave with a hauteur 
quite lost on those who had so uncon- 
sciously affronted him. 

‘Of course, it is very civil of you to say 
you remember me,” Virginia was saying, 
*‘but I am perfectly aware you do not.” 


Malcourt insisted that he recalled their 
meeting at Portlaw’s Adirondack camp on 
Luckless Lake two years before, cudgeling 
his brains at the same time to recollect 
seeing Virginia there and striving to re- 
member some corroborative incident. But 
all he could really recall was a young and 
unhappily married woman to whom he had 
made violent love—and it was even an 
effort for him to remember her name. 

‘How desperately you try,” observed 
Virginia, leisurely constructing a little ram- 
part of sand between them. ‘‘Listen to 
me, Mr. Malcourt’’—she raised her eyes, 
and again the faint hint of provocation in 
them preoccupied him—‘“I remembered 
you, and I have sometimes hoped we might 
meet again. Is that amends for the very 
bad taste I displayed in speaking of your 
e ement before it has been announced ?”’ 

“‘T am not engaged—to be married,” he 
said deliberately. 

She looked at him steadily, and he sus- 
tained the strain of the gaze in his own 
untroubled fashion. 

a: are not engaged?’’ 

ca a 

She straightened up, resting her weight 
on one bare arm, then leisurely laid her 
length on the burning sands and, face 
framed between her fingers, considered him 
in silence, 

In her attitude, in her very conversation 
with this man, there was, for her, a certain 
sense of abandonment; a mental renounc- 
ing of all that had hitherto characterized 
her in her relations with an always formal 
world, as though that were necessary to 
meet him on his own level. 

Never before had she encountered the 
temptation, the opportunity, or the person 
where the impulse to discard convention, 
conviction, training, had so irresistibly 
presented itself. Nor could she understand 
it now; yet she was aware, instinctively, 
that she was on the verge of the tempta- 
tion and the opportunity; that there 
existed a subtle something in this man, in 
herself, that tempted to conventional 
relaxation. 

‘‘That was a very pretty woman you 
were so devoted to in the Adirondacks,” 
she said. 

He recalled the incident with a pleasant 

frankness which left her unconvinced. 
’ Suddenly it came over her that she had 
had enough of him—more than was good 
for her, and she sat up straight, primly 
retying her neckerchief. 

“To-morrow?”’ he was saying, too 
civilly; but on her way to the = she 
could not remember what she had replied, 
or how she had rid herself of him. 

Inside the pavilion she saw Hamil and 
Shiela Cardross, already dressed, watching 
the lively occupants of the swimming-pool ; 
and she exchanged a handshake with the 
former and a formal nod with the latter. 

“Garret, your aunt is worrying because 
somebody told her that there are snakes in 
the district where you are at work. Come 
in some evening and reassure her.”” And 
to Shiela: ‘‘So sorry you cannot come to 
my luncheon, Miss Cardross. You are 
Miss Cardross, aren’t you? I’ve been told 
otherwise.” 

Hamil looked up, pale and astounded; 
but Shiela answered, undisturbed: 

“My sister Cecile is the younger; yes, I 
am Miss Cardross.”’ 

And Hamil realized there had been two 
ways of interpreting Virginia’s question, 
and he reddened, suddenly appalled at his 
own knowledge and at his hasty and gross 
conclusions. 

If Shiela noticed the quick changes in his 
face she did not appear to, nor the curious 
glance that Virginia cast at him. 

‘*So sorry,” said Miss Suydam again, 
‘‘for if you are going to be so much engaged 
to-day you will no doubt also miss the tea 
for that pretty Mrs. Ascott.” 

“No,” said Shiela, ‘‘I wouldn’t think of 
missing that.’’ And carelessly to Hamil: 
“As you and I have nothing on hand I'll 
take you to meet Mrs. Ascott if you like.” 

Which was a notice to Virginia that Miss 
Cardross had declined her luncheon from 
deliberate disinclination. 

Hamil, vaguely: conscious that all was 
not as agreeable as the surface of things 
indicated, said cordially that he’d be very 
glad to go anywhere with Shiela to meet 
eee | adding to Virginia that he’d 
heard of Mrs. Ascott, but could not remem- 
ber when or where. 
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heights of the Hudson. 30 mile view of the cue : 
ideal union of home and schoollife. Thorough Y 
Advantages of close proximity to the academies of 
and science of New York, yet environed by the 
beautiful surroundings and neficial influences, 
lege preparatory, graduating, and special courses: 
departments. For illustrated circular, address * 


MISS C. E. MASON, LL. M., Lock Box 727 



























15th SUMMER SESSION— 1908 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


8 Weeks — June 22 to August 14 
Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy 
Over 225 courses offered for Teachers, Graduates, Undergraduate, 
Preparatory courses. University credit given. Expenses igg, 

Delightful location. 1064 students last summer. For 
address EDWARD H. KRAUS, 
822 Oakland Avenue Ann Arbor, 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


227 G Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELE¢. 
TRICITY, complete in one year. Students actually 
construct Dynamos, Motors, etc. Graduates hold good 
positions in electrical industries. 16th year opens 
September 23. Send for Catalog. : 


The DETROIT COLLEGE OF 
LAW prepares for the bar in all 
states. Library 16,000 vols, Stu. 
dents may witness 20 courts in 
daily session. Our Employment 
Bureau aids oull supporting Students, 
Illustrated Catalog FREE, 
Address Malcolm McGregor, Sec., Dept. C, Detroit, Michigas 


CLARK COLLEGE 
resident, 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph. D., LL. D., P: 
Worcester, Mass. Three years’ course leading to de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. Tuition $50 a year—no 
extras. Admission on certificate. Gymnasium. For 
information address R. C. BENTLEY, Dean. 


The Washington School for Boys 


Located in the country, but within easy access of the wonder 
ful educational opportunities of the National Capital. Unusually 
Strong faculty. One teacher for every five pupils. Boys of any 
age received. Athletic grounds.’ Year Book on request. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 4011 Wisconsin An. 


FERRY HALL sencthe 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. College preparatory and Junior co 
lege. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, etc, 
music, domestic science, physical training. _ Beautiful location, 
home care. For catalogue and book of views address 

MISS FRANCES L. HUGHES, Box 30! 




















Ohio Conservatory of Music 


Offers unrivalled opportunities for the study of Music, 
Art, Painting. Faculty of specialists. Delightful home life. Su 
dents may enter at any time. Summer term. Fifty scholarships 
For catalogue, address MRS. E. C. GRANINGER, Directres, 
227 West Seventh Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. - 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
Secures positions for teachers, at all seasons, in public 
and private schools, and colleges. 
‘Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. Pratt, Mgr 

















[SUMMER CAMPS 
ane Boys’ Summer Camp 


‘* Wildmere”’ in the Maine Woods. The 
kind of vacation that does good. Mountain 
climbing, canoeing, fishing —the life a boy 
=! on loves. Coaching trip to Mt. Washington. 
fee) Manual training. Motor boat, Bungalow, 
@) Dining Hall, Boat House, all new. Com 
panionship of college-bred leaders. Tutor 
ing. Kesident physician. A few boys may 
earn expenses. Ninth season. Book- 
let. ranch Camp in Rocky Mountains. 
IRVING R. WOODMAN, Ph.B, 
443 Sixth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 


Under supervision of a New York Physician and 
experienced College men as Counsellors. 
4 is three hours from New York on Foret 
Lake, Dutchess County, healthy, ru; 
mountain country. We train boys to be healthy, manly, fe 
Athletics, baseball, basket-ball, boating, bathing, fishing, 
ractice, boxing, etc. Apply early. Booklet on request. 
Dr. L. Rosenbaum, Medical Director, 103 W. 117th Bt., N.Y. 














AMP KILL KARE 


Summer Camp and School for boys on Lake Champlain 
Motor, sail and row ts, canoes, baseball, basketball, 
tennis, swimming, tramping. Ages, ten to eighteen. Rate for 
ten weeks, $100. Apply for booklet to 
G. L. ORTON, PENNINGTON, N. J. 


KINEO BOYS’ CAMP 


Select summer camp in Maine Woods. Outdoor life—all 
sports, canoe trips—real camping. Illustrated booklet. 


IRVING P. McCOLL, 317 West 56th Street, New York City. 


Keewatin Camps “;, 3:2" Wisconsin Woods 
Athletics. Tutoring. Life in-‘*the Open."’ Long trips. R 
Camping. Winter Tutorial Campy Booklets. 

J. H. KENDREGAN, Box 96, DELAFIELD, WIS. 











































Own a Home! 





; It should be the 
Men: ambition of every 
MAN to OWN A HOME. 
“We place the opportunity 
within your reach through an 
EASY, CHEAP and SAFE 
business plan, conducted by busi- 
ness men on business principles. 
Our free booklet explains our plan 
fully—send for one. 
Security Building Company 
- Insurance Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
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An Education 








< Without Cash 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


offers a full course, all expenses 
paid, in any college, conserva- 
tory or business school in the 
country in return for a little 
work done in leisure hours. 
You select the school—we 
pay the bills. If you are inter- 
ested send a line addressed to 
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LEARN 
. 
Photo-Engraving or Photography 
Engravers Earn From $20 to $50 Per Week 
The only college in the world where these paying 
professions are taught successfully. Endorsed by the 
International Association of Photo-Engravers and the 
Photographers’ Association of Illinois. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. tes 
geod positions. Write for catalogue, and specify the 
course in which you are interested. Address 
Illinois College of y or 2? 952 Wabash Ave. 
Bissell College of Photo Engraving ¢ EMingham, Wlincis. 
L. H. BISSELL, President. 
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Cement Construction. 
Concrete Pu 





If interested in this Building Material, 
read CONCRETE, Standard Monthly on 
$1 per year. Sample Copy, 10 cents. 

Detroit, Mich. 


iblishing Co., 235 Newberry Building, 











‘‘Probably you’ve heard of her often 
enough from uis Malcourt,” said 
a. *‘He and I were just recalling 
his frenzied devotion to her in the Adiron- 
dacks; that,” she added smilingly to 
Shiela, ‘‘was before Mrs. Ascott 
divorce from her miserable little nch 
count and resumed her own name. She 
was the most engaging creature when Mr. 
Malcourt and I met her two years ago.” 

Shiela, who had been listening with head 
partly averted and grave eyes following the 
antics of the divers in the pool, turned 
slowly and encountered Virginia’s smile 
with a straight, cold gaze of utter distrust. 

Nothing was said for a moment, then 
Virginia spoke smilingly again to Hamil 
concerning his aunt’s uneasiness, turned 
toward Shiela, exchanged a formal adieu 
with her, and walked on toward her dress- 
ing-room and shower. Hamil and Miss 
Cardross turned the other way. 

When Shiela was seated in her double 
wheel-chair with Hamil beside her she 
looked up through her veil unsmiling into 
his serious face. 

‘Did you notice anything particularly 
impertinent in Miss Suydam’s question?” 
she asked quietly. 

‘What question?” 

‘*When she asked me whether I was Miss 
Cardross.”’ 

The slow color again burned his bronzed 
skin. He made no reply, nor did she await 
any after a silent consideration of his 
troubled face. 

‘‘Where did you hear about me?” she 
asked. 

She had partly turned in her seat, resting 
both gloved hands on the crook of her 
folded sunshade, and leaning a little 
toward him. 

‘‘Don’t ask me,” he said; ‘‘whatever I 
heard I heard unwillingly ——”’ 

‘*You have heard?” 

He did not answer. 

The remainder of the journey was 

assed in silence. On the road they met 

vs. Cardross and Jessie Carrick driving 
to a luncheon; later, Gray passed in his 
motor with his father. 

‘‘T have an idea that you and I are to 
lunch alone,’’ said Hamil as they reached 
the house; and so it turned out, for 
Maleourt was going off with Portlaw 
somewhere and Cecile was dressing for 
Virginia’s luncheon. 

‘‘Did you care to go with me to the 
Ascott-O’Hara function?” asked Shiela, 

ausing on the terrace. Her voice was 

istless, her face devoid of animation. 

‘‘T don’t care where I go if I may go 
with you,” he said, with a new accent of 
intention in his voice which did not escape 


er. 

She went slowly up the stairs, untying 
her long veil as she mounted. Cecile in a 
bewildering hat and gown emerged upon 
the terrace before Shiela reappeared, and 
found Hamil perched upon the _balus- 
trade, poring over a pocketful of blue- 
prints, and shesaid ws’ ae ‘*Good-by, 
my elder brother. ill you promise to 
take the best of care of our little sister 
Shiela while I’m away?” 

“The very best,” he said, sliding feet 
foremost to the terrace. ‘‘Heavens, 
Cecile, you certainly are bewitching in those 
clothes!” 

‘*It is what they were built for, brother,” 
she said serenely. Bam i we won't 
shake hands, on account 0 Imy gloves. 
. . + DobenicetoShiela. She isn’t ve 

M these days—I don’t know why. 
be ieve she has rather missed you.” 

Hamil tucked her into her chair, the 
darky pedaled off; then the young man 
returned to the terrace, where penny a 
table for two was brought and luncheon 
announced as Shiela Cardross appeared. 

Hamil displayed the healthy and undis- 
criminating appetite of a man who is too 
busy mentally and physically to notice 
what he eats and drinks; Shiela touched 
nothing except fruit. She lighted his 
cigarette for him before the coffee, and took 
one herself, turning it thoughtfully over 
and over between her delicately-shaped 
fingers; but at a glance of inquiry from 


m: 
‘‘No, I don’t,” she said; ‘‘it burns my 
tongue. Besides, 1 may some day require 
it as a novelty to distract me—so I’ll wait.” 
he rose a moment later, and stood, dis- 
trait, looking out across the sunlit world. 
He at her elbow, head bent, idly watched 
the smoke curling upward from his ciga- 
rette. 
Presently, as though moved by a com- 
mon impulse, they turned together, slowly 
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A Shoe 
Style destined 
for Fall Wear 
—anticipated 
by the Crawford 
Makers 
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the future —so tere the 
people of the Orient. 












The ball now shows you a shoe 
Style destined to be popular for 
next fall. It is of tan, featuring a 
**belt’’ across the front and brass 
rings in place of hooks. It is al- 
ready in process of construction, 


Union Made 


For Men $3.50—$4.00— $5.00 













This unique 
fall shoe is a practical illustration of what 1 mean when I tell you that 
Crawford styles are ADVANCE styles. 

Crawford models are not duplicates of other shoes — they’re orig- 
inal. They are a combination of all that is desirable in other 
good shoes PLUS special Crawford features, such as Crawford 

“Tredstrate” lasts—‘“stay-up” box toes—“Hugtite” oxford 

patterns and oak-tanned sole leather cut only from the 
“bend” of the hide. These are important factors; and 
remember—Crawfords cost much less than custom- 





































































FREE— made shoes. When you want styles that are 

In Colors REALLY new,—buy Crawfords! 

Scar eteaeted Dealers 
Benting Men” te Chit Extcar Address 
oon teak re oe Dept. G for de- 
Charles A. Eaton Company tailed Agency plans. 

Brockton, Mass. 
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Sectional 


Bookcases 


The Lundstrom Sectional 


Bookcases are made fot and 
universally used in the finest 
homes and offices throughout 
the country. 

Artistic appearance, solidity 
of construction, with latest 
practical improvements, com- 
bine to make them the leading 

Sectional Bookcases. 
Rigid economy, acquired by the 
manufacture of a single product 
in large quantities, eaiibinat with 
our modern methods of selling 
direct to the user, enable us to offer a 


superior article at a considerable saving 
in cost to the purchaser. 


ON APPROVAL 1 OOo PER SECTION 

FREIGHT PAID * AND UP 
Send for our latest Catal No. 25 in which we illustrate the different grades from neatly 

finished Solid Oak to the highly polished Solid Mahogany cases for the more elaborate library. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. COMPANY, LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 








Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. New York Office — Flatiron Bldg. 
Ask Your Dealer for the Only Cool 


ad Conferatle Suamer’ Shee Ee C. Skuffer Sandal 


Made in 30 Different Styles. Suitable for Men, Women and Children 


When you wear E. C, Skuffers, you have foot comfort, no bodily ills 
from the feet, such as close, unventilated shoes cause in hot weather. 
Skuffers give the feet proper protection and perfect ventilation. 
On the warmest day the feet are cool and comfortable. Sandals 
will relieve many a foot ill. Made of the best material with 
most careful construction over the most hygienic lasts. 







We will ship any size to any address in the United States, shipment 
prepaid, upon receipt of $1.00 per pair for children's sizes 4-8; $1.25 
sizes 9-11; -560 sizes 12-2; boys’ and women’s larger sizes 3-5, 
$2.00; men’s 6-10, $2.50 per pair. Send also name of your dealer. 


Engel-Cone Shoe Co., East Boston, Mass. 


_ Send for our 
free book on the 
Care of Feet 











It’s ali Pleasure with a 


HAWK-EYE| 


Made to take good pictures in the 
simplest way. 

Hawk-Eyes open horizontally— the way 
most pictures are made. Daylight loading 
and unloading, using Eastman N.C. Film. 


Hawk-Eyes $5.00 to $105.00 


BLAIR CAMERA DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Send Your Valuable 
Papers to 


i THE WORLD 

Safe Deposit by Mail puts the new vaults 
of the Carnegie Safe Deposit Company — 
the largest and strongest in the 
world — within easy reach of every man 
and woman it. the United States. 

These great vaults are bnilt of nickel steel 
armor plate and are proof against every 
force that could be brought against them. 
They are an absolutely safe store house — 
and the United States Govern- 
ment’s Registered Mail Service puts 


them next door to every nook and corer 
of the country. 





Have you 


A Deed, A Mortgage, 
Insurance Policies, 
Bonds, Private Letters, 
Your Will 


or valuable papers of any kind lying about 
the house or office ? 
They're not safe—you are in danger of 
losing them every minute -— you can’t afford 
to the risk. Safe Deposit by Mail is 
nope simple and practical. It is abso- 
utely safe and secret. It is as convenient 
as though these great vaults were in your 
owntown. And it is very inexpensive. 
Write for the booklet telling the whole 
lan,— and giving valuable information 
as to safeguarding of property. 


Write today. Delays are dangerous. 


‘CARNEGIE: SAFE: 
‘DEPOSIT- VAULTS: 


U.S. Realty Building 
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i Land 
67 Secured 
O Bonds 


at par in sums of $100, $500 and $1,000. In- 
terest paid wee six months at American 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, issued by the 


Denver Reservoir 
Irrigation Co. 


Mortgages om lands lying close to Denver are 
deposited with the above 


amed Bank liateral 

SECURITY sivirty “eine fonds 
the ratio of 125 to 100. so 

UNDER all the property of the Com- 


pay, estimated worth 


: THE Two to Three 
BONDS Million Dollars 
Consisting of Canals, Reservoirs, Sites, 


Water Rights, etc. 


Sprowbridge - NiverCu 


Municipal Bonds 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Fill out and return this coupon today. 
TROWBRIDGE & NIVER CO. 1 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send illustrated description of 6% Denver 
Reservoir Irrigation Co, Bonds, 
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traversed the terrace and the long pergola 
all crimson and white with Bougainvillea 
tered the jungle road 
beyond the courts, where carved seats of 
coquina glimmered at intervals along the 
avenue of oaks and palmettos, and where 
stone-edged pools reflected the golden 
green dusk of the semi-tropical foliage 
above. On the edge of one of these basins 
the girl seated herself. 

‘“‘Do you understand now,” she said, 
‘‘why I could not afford the informality of 
our first meeting? What you have heard 
about me explains why I can scarcely 
afford to discard convention, does it not, 
Mr. Hamil?” 

She went on, her white fingers now 
framing her face and softly indenting the 
flushed skin: 

“I don’t know who has talked to you, or 
what you have heard; but I knew by your 
expression, there at the Nowra Le 2 
that you had heard enough to embarrass 
you and—and hurt me very, very keenly.” 

‘‘Calypso!’’ he broke out impulsively. 

But she shook her head, ‘‘Let me tell 

ou if it must be told, Mr.Hamil. . . . 

‘ather and mother are dreadfully sensi- 
tive; I have only known about it for two 
years; two years ago they told me—had to 
tell me. ies ell, it still seems hazy 
and incredible. I was educated in a 
French convent—if you know what that 
means. All my life I have been guarded— 
sheltered from knowledge of evil; I am 
still unprepared to comprehend. .. . 
And I am still very ignorant; I know 
that. 6.5, So you see how it was with 
me; a girl awakened to such —er 
cannot grasp it entirely—cannot wholly 
convince herself except at moments—at 
night. Sometimes—when a crisis threat- 
; tgueare one has lain awake long in the 

r ” 

She gathered her knees in her arms and 
stared at the patch of sunlight that lay 
across the hem of her gown, leaving her 
feet shod in gold. 

“T don’t know how much difference it 
really makes to the world. I suppose I 
shall learn—if people are to discuss me. 
How much difference does it make, Mr. 
Hamil?” 

‘Tt makes none to me 

‘‘The world extends beyond your pleas- 
ant comradeship,’”’ she said. ‘‘How does 
the world regard a woman of no origin— 
whose very name is a charity ——”’ 

‘‘Shiela!”’ 

‘‘W-what?’’ she said, trying to smile; 
and then slowly laid her head in her hands, 
covering her face. 

She had given way, very silently, for as 
he bent close to her he felt the tearful 
aroma of her uneven breath—the feverish 
flush on cheek and hand, the almost im- 
perceptible tremor of her slender body — 
rather close to him now. 

When she had regained her composure, 
and her voice was under command, she 
straightened up, face averted. 

‘“‘You are quite perfect, Mr. Hamil; 
you have not hurt me with one misguided 
and well-intended word. That is’as it 
should be between us—must always be.” 

‘‘Of course,’’ he said slowly. 

She nodded, still looking away from 
him. ‘‘Let us each enjoy our own griefs 
unmolested. You have yours?” 

‘No, Shiela; I haven’t*any griefs.”’ 

‘‘Come to me when you have; I shall 
not humiliate you with words to shame 
your intelligence and my own. If you 
suffer, you suffer; but it is well to be neara 
friend —not too near, Mr. Hamil.’ 

‘‘Not too near,” he repeated. 

‘No; thatis unendurable. The counter- 
irritant to grief is sanity, not emotion. 
When a woman is a little ne the 
resence of the unafraid is what steadies 
er.” 

She looked over her shoulder into the 
water, reached down, broke off a blossom 
of wild hyacinth, and, turning, drew it 
through the buttonhole of his coat. 

‘*You and I had betterthink about dress- 
ing,” she said. ‘‘ You don’t mind, do you, 
if I take you to meet Mrs. Ascott?—she 
was Countess de Caldelis; it’s taken her 
years to secure her divorce.” 

Hamil remembered the little dough- 
faced, shrimp-limbed count when he t 
came over with the object of permitting 
somebody to support him indefinitely, so 
that later, in Pimmen, he could in turn 
support his mistresses in the style to which 
they earnestly desired to become accus- 
tomed. 

And now the American girl who had 
been a countess was back, a little wiser, a 
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little harder, and more cynical, with some 
of the nay ote rubbed off, yet much of her 
su ci uty remaining. 

‘Alida Ascott,” murmured Shiela. 
‘Jessie was a bridesmaid. Poor little girl! 
— I’m glad she’s free. There were no 
children,’”’ she said, looking up at Hamil; 
‘in that case a decent girl is justified! 
Don’t you think so?”’ 

‘*Yes, I do,” he said, smiling. “I’m not 
one of those who believe that such separa- 
tions threaten us with social disintegra- 
tion.” 

“Nor I. Almost every normal woman 
— to et oA ware dp he = 1 = ee to. 

oung girls are ignorant. they begin 
with a dreadful bas Ixhooent mistake, does 
the safety of society require of them the 
horror of lifelong d tion? Then the 
safety of such a society is not worth the 
sacrifice. That is my opinion.” 

“That settles a long-vexed problem,” 
he said, laughing at her earnestness. 

But she looked at him unsmiling while 
he spoke, hands clasped in her lap, the 
fingers twisting and tightening till the 
rose-tinted nails whitened. 


Men have only a vague idea of women’s 
ignorance; how naturally they are in- 
clined to respond to a man;- how the domi- 
nating egotism of a man and his confident 

rofessions and his demands confuse them; 

ow deeply his appeals for his own happi- 
ness stir them to pity. . They have 
heard of love—and they do not know. If 
ever they dream of it, it is not what they 
have imagined when a man suddenly comes 
crashing through the barriers of friendship 
and stuns them with an incoherent recital 
of his own desires. And yet, in spite of the 
shock, it is with them instinctive to be kind. 
No woman can endure an — unmoved; 
except for them there woul no ; 
their charity is not a creed: it is the es- 
sence of them, the beginning of all things 
for them—and the end. 

The bantering smile had died out in 
Hamil’s face; he sat very still, interested, 
disturbed, and then wondering when his 
eyes caught the restless manceuvres of the 
little hands, constantly in motion, inter- 
lacing, eloquent of the tension of self- 
suppression. 


He thought: ‘Divorce? It is a good 
thing—as the last resort. And a woman 
pm feel no responsibility for the sort of 
society that would deprive a woman of 
the last refuge she has.” 

He raised his eyes curiously in time to 
intercept hers. : 

‘‘So—you did not know me, after all, it 
seems,”’ she said with a faint smile. ‘‘ You 
never suspected in me a Vierge Rouge, 
militant, champion of her downtrodden 
sex, haranguing whomsoever would pay 
her the fee of his attention. Did you?” 

And as he made no weg: A “*Your 
inference is, that I have some 
unhappy love affair—some perilously close 
escape from—unhappy matrimony.” She 
shrugged. ‘‘As though a girl could plead 
only a cause which concerned herself. . . . 
Tell me what you are thinking?” 

She had risen, and he stood up before 
her fascinated. 

‘‘Tell me!”’ she insisted; ‘‘I shall not 
let you go until you do!”’ 

“T was thinking about you.” 

‘Please don’t! . . Are you doing 
it yet?’ closely confronting him, hands 
behind her. 

“Yes, lam,” he said, unable to keep his 
eyes from her, all her beauty and youth 
and freshness troubling him, closing in 
upon him like subtle fragrance in the 
golden forest dusk. 

a you still thinking about me?” 

“ec es.”’ 

The rare sweet laughter edged her lips, 
for an instant; then something in his eyes 
checked her. Color and laughter died out, 
leaving a pale, confused smile; and the 
straight gaze wavered, grew less direct, yet 
lost not a shade of his expression, which 
also had changed. 

Neither spoke; and after a moment 
they turned away, walking not very near 
together toward the house. 

he sunshine and the open somehow 
brought relief, and the delicate constraint 
between them relaxed as they sauntered 
slowly into the house where Shiela pres- 
ently went gr 4 to dress for the Ascott 
function, and Hamil sat down on the 
veranda for a while, then retired to under- 
take the embellishment of his own person. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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hly to draw him into placing 
nt feet in it, tapping the too- 
of the captive when he’sought 
bout the neck of his tormentor. 
he had him! Even the animal so 
¢ of his man-bondage knew that 
s had got the better of him. 
ve he made, the ropes, fore and 
5 tightened by the villagers, until his 
vere punched like those of a perform- 
shant on a tub; and his trunk could 
‘uncurled to receive a blow. He 
ismally. Then a short chain was 

d from Rtore 3 te a hind, the ro 
igosened, and Bahadar commanded to 
son, He could only take a short stride, 
od to realize that men who pitched 
head and took away the om 
3. and had removed. the tantaliz- 
hat scorched his neck, were crea- 


alia le ca el ee, nee 


reg to be obeyed. 
1 will ride on the back of my lord,” 
¢ sid; “for already he is come out of 
the torments of evil spirits.” 
others will come back to the keddah 
tonight,” Tonkia advised as they trudged 
along behind ; “‘they will know he has re- 
tumed to the wheat cakes.” 

Finnerty and Amar doctored Bahadar’s 
yound, and the mahout cooked wheat 
cakes for his charge. As Tonkia had pre- 
dicted, just at dawn the next day the three 
truants were heard whimpering peni- 

outside the elephant comporane 
evidently come in on the trail of the 





hai 


Whe capture of the elephants seemed to 
put heart in the Gopal villagers. The Yogi 
with professional mendacity explained how 
his gods had accepted his sacrifice and had 
caused the Baghut to pass out of the ele- 
phant, and that now also the tiger would be 
destroyed at the hands of the Presence, 
whom they had sent at his petition. 
While the Yogi swaggered large at the 
turn in the ag Sey ical tide, the sahib 
for a t of the man-eater. 
dar was doctored, and fed, and 
tted, and tried out in the way of little 
jaunts with a howdah on his back. The 
elephant seemed to have forgotten that 
he had ever been out of harness—ever been 
on the rampage. Perhaps the little black 
balls of opium that Amar held in the palm 
of his hand for the searching trunk had 
something to do with this. 
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ye the Dweller at the Gate might 
not become dissatisfied with his 
favorite haunt, Finnerty had a young 
buffalo tied up at the mouth of the nullah. 

It was well that he accompanied the 
men with the buffalo. The Dweller was 
= to be in the neighborhood of 
Rhatni village that day —a native had come 
down the river in a canoe with this infor- 
mation—but as Finnerty, Indra and two 
herdsmen were returning after having tied 
~ bait, suddenly, not thirty feet —_ 

huge tiger strode into the open path, 
and stood there in all his terrible beauty. 
The sun picked out the fulvous stripes of 
his hide from the black, till he looked like a 
statue of inlaid gold and ebony; in his 
massive face was that domineering stare 
of curiosity that Amar had once seen. 

Arare thrill of puzzled anxiety that was 
almost fear swept over the Irishman, for 
in his hand he carried nothing but a small 
303 Mannlicher rifle that he had brought 
in addition to the powerful Express which 
Indra was carrying for him. He had heard 
the coughing bark of a deer down in the 
edge of the jungle, and had hoped to come 
by some venison with the little rifle. 

The Dweller was puzzled. Evidently he 
had winded the herdsmen and had leisurely 
stalked them, expecting that on his 
appearance they would turn to flee and 
give him the exhilarating, rushing charge 
that was so like the bringing down of a 
deer, and yet so much easier. But some- 
thing of instinct now told him that this 
strange-odored creature, that brought to 
his memory the old man-fear that had once 

over him, and who faced him reso- 
lutely like one of his own kind, was not just 
what he had expected. He gave a queru- 

growl; it carried the tone of a hoarse 
laugh; it was like the nervous cough of a 
Puzzled man. And stare as he would, a 
Pair of blue eyes, steadier even than his 
own, met his gaze unt’, His long, 
Soca tail vibrated with nervous in- 

ision, 


Finnerty passed a hand behind his back, 
wondering if, while he had held the tiger 
at bay, the three brown men had flitted 
silently into the jungle. But Indra, as he 
had said himself, was a Koitre—a man, an 
elemental creature of courage and trust in 
the sahib. Finnerty’s waiting fingers felt 
the press of a steel hospi and the tiger’s 
eyes, that seemed to harden in ferocity, 
had lowered from his own to watch some- 
thing that moved. As he slowly carried the 
Express around his hip, in the as one- 
chambered mind crept the old jungle 
cunning that had caused him to shun the 
things he did not understand, creatures 
that gave no evident sign of fear; the 
lurking cowardice that is in all his tribe 
laid hesitancy upon his heart, and with the 
undulating move of a gliding snake he 
slipped from the path to the hiding veil of 
green-leaved bush. 

With a swift move Finnerty brought the 
Express to the ready with both barrels 
cocked; his lungs opened and drank of 
the air a great draft as though they had 
hung sealed for an age. 

A herdsman’s voice at his shoulder was 
pleading: ‘‘Oh, Heaven Born, Protector 
of the Poor, come, that we may run to 
— And the voice of the little Gond 
cut the pleader short with: ‘‘ Coward, and 
son of a coward! keep thy tongue in silence! 
’*Tis such as thee that tempts an eater of 
cattle to turn an eater of men!” 

In the thick bush that bordered the path 
they could hear the pushing tread of the 
man-eater; it was strangely like the pace 
of one who walks back and forth in anger. 
And to the whispering echo of the pugs 
there was a low moaning accompaniment 
of the harsh voice. 

“Go you first, Indra,’’ Finnerty com- 
manded, handing him the Mannlicher. He 
pushed the herdsmen forward at the heels 
of Indra, saying: ‘‘He will charge from 
behind; I’ll stop the brute!”’ 

‘Yes, Heaven Born, do not allow the 
tiger to eat us, for we are fathers of large 
families,’ a herdsman whimpered, as with 
trembling limbs they followed the Gond. 

In the Irishman’s brave heart was a wise 
dread. The retreat of the Dweller to the 
jungle-cover showed his devilish cunning. 
He who had openly taken men from the 
very shadow of their village walls was now 
possessed of a fiendish caution in the 
presence of real danger. Probably he 
would charge their line from some close 
thicket or an overhanging bank, and in 
that thick jungle even the powerful Ex- 
press rifle would be of little more avail 
than a pea-blower to check the blood- 
thirsty brute unless chance carried the 
bullet to his heart or brain. 

‘‘Sure, if I had him in the open at twenty 
sw I’d bet ten to one on myself!” 

innerty muttered in anger at his present 
precarious position; ‘‘but here the divil’s 
got all the best of it.” 

The rumbling echo of the tiger’s grunt- 
ing snarl had passed, at a distance of twent 
paces, in the direction in which their neti 
turned to the right. Then the rasping 
moan ceased; there was an ominous si- 
lence, broken almost at once by a warning 
ery from Indra and a collision from the 
two herdsmen, who, turning to flee, 
crashed into the sahib. He was just in 
time to see the hind quarters of the prowl- 
ing brute as he disappeared after crossing 
their path in front. 

The next instant came to their ears a low 
squealing call that Finnerty knew for the 
weak, asthmatic voice of a buffalo. Some- 
thing had happily startled their bait, and 
perhaps now the, tiger would leave them. 

Indra voiced the sahib’s thoughts, say- 
ing: ‘‘The spirits have caused the buffalo 
to call to the tiger, and he will go, thinking 
it a sacrifice.” 

Still with caution they made their way 
through the jungle, and when they issued 
to the field without again seeing the striped 
cong t the herdsmen ran for the village 

ike frightened hares, shouting: ‘‘ Maha 
Kali, goddess of gods!” 

That night the atmosphere of Gopal 
vibrated with a foretaste of something that 
was to be. Little brown bodies, pot-bellied 
till they resembled animated earthen jars, 
their childish gabble hushed by the elders’ 
talk of the combat that was to be between 
the Dweller at the Gate and the Presence, 
scurried about like frightened mice. 

Yogi Byro, just at sunset, went out to the 
villaze temple, the oblong cement platform 
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that faced the east, and touching the mys- 
tical swastika on its side, mumbled the 
incantation of kis sect against tigers. 

A jackal that had sat on his haunches at 
a distance, hoping that perchance some 
edible offering would be left, at that mo- 
ment, out of the misery of his lean, starved 
stomach, lifted his voice in a low, whim- 
pering, tremulous note. The jackal’s call 
carried over the left shoulder of the priest, 
and he knew that his prayer had found 
acceptance with the gods; it was an omen 
of success. 

He tramped back to the village, and 
standing just in front of Abdul’s shop, 
clanked on the hard road with his iron 
tongs and their clattering rings, calling 
aloud that by his intercession the anger 
of the gods had passed. 

“‘That is the way, sahib,’’ Baboo Ghose 
said to hog f | as they passed the clam- 
orous priest; ‘‘ this cunning fellow is always 
telling what the gods are going to do; and 
to-morrow your Honor and your humble 
slave will go out on elephants’ beat in 
proper order of game rules and disfigure 
that unruly tiger with bullets. Then these 
epoment fellows will give Yogi alms, and 
think he is good chums with the gods.” 

**Yes, he'll get all the glory,” Finnerty 
answered, ‘‘while we do the work, eh, 
Baboo?”’ 

‘‘Never mind, your Honor; I am speak- 
ing to the Thakore, and he will make ig 
ent of many thousand rupees, especially if 
he gets very drunk, your Honor. Then, 
sahib, you will remember your humble 
slave for his share. I am working too hard 
to bring about ri result of the cam- 
paign, I will tell the Thakore’s servant to 
pe ee handy bottle of brandy that his 

ighness may get generous feeling.” 

“Ts the — partial to fat men, Baboo?”’ 
Finnerty asked, and gazed at the Bengali’s 
slick, round figure. 

A sickly grin uncovered Ghose’s white 
teeth. ‘‘Oh, sahib,” he ejaculated in a 
trembling voice, ‘‘I will be too careful—I 
mean,” he interrupted, ‘‘I will make deadly 
shooting if he charge to the top side of 
my elephant. Only, your Honor, all the 
glory of killing the man-eating tiger is for 
you, so I will bring up the rear to be guard. 

have shot plenty tigers, so I am not 
greedy for more honor.” 

Floating over the low mist-veiled flat of 
cultivated fields came the trembling re- 
verberations of a deep-toned roar that 
seemed to shake the earth. The Gond’s 
apelike face wrinkled in sardonic joy. 
“‘Hearest a voice, Amar?’ he asked. 
‘Tis nota om like that of a pig or an 
elephant, nor like the bray of an ass.”’ 

Amar spat eyes ty 4 

‘*He has made the kill,’”’ Indra said in a 
hushed voice, speaking to the circle that 
had drawn closer, with blanched faces, to 
the fire. ‘‘ And if it is to be it will be; and 
that is the way kings die, full gorged, and 
not hiding their lean faces from the mother 
of starvation. And as for thee, Amar, who 
art a scraper of elephants’ hides, my lord 
the tiger will scratch the nose of thy fat 
pig, Bahadar, when they meet in the 
same path to-morrow.” 


Ix 


he THE morning there was a busy, bus- 
tling preparation. The women and chil- 
dren, their eyes solemn with dread, watched 
the men who, in half-hearted acceptance, 
waited for the order that was to send them 
out to face the dreaded Dweller at the Gate. 

Finnerty had arranged his forces. With 
Amar he would sone a howdah on 
Bahadar’s back; the Baboo was to go on 
Tonkia’s elephant; Kasim was on a third; 
while the fourth carried a drum, a man 
with a horn and other men of noise. 

The Major cursed energetically when, at 
the last minute, the Thakore came forth 
from his palace, his heavy face grotesquely 
tricked by an idiotic brandy-smile of as- 
surance, saying that he, too, was going to 
see the great sport of the sahib in conflict 
with the man-eater. And also he was 
going in the howdah with the sahib; and, 
what was still more distressing, he ordered 
a peon to bring him a gun. 

‘Faith, I think if there is a fool 
the Hindu Pantheon, this is his 
dominion,” Finnerty muttered. 

But soon they all went forth, quite a 
peasant: the elephants carrying a dozen 

eaters, or rather ‘“‘stops’’— men to be 
placed in trees to watch for the tiger and 
signal his movements to the huntsmen. 
Finnerty felt certain that they would find 
the tiger gorged to laziness lying up in the 
cool shade of his favorite nullah. Indeed 


od in 
ay of 
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he had seen the yor —ot where the royal 
beast slept away the hot days; a grass- 
carpeted hollow beneath an overhangin 

bank not fifty yards from his drinking pool. 

When they came to where the buffalo 
had been tied up they found, as expected, 
that the tiger had killed, and somewhat in 
flaunting lence had eaten the hind- 

uarters on the very spot. This evidence 
that the Dweller was at peace with his 
stomach put courage into the beaters; 
and when they arrived at the mouth of the 
nullah, and being down wind from the 
tiger’s haunt, the brown men, at Finnerty’s 
command, slipped like noiseless shadows 
along the ridge on either side, and at inter- 
vals climbed, apelike, with hand and foot, 
to the upper branches of trees. The three 
elephants were sent in a detour to enter 
the other end of the ravine, while Bahadar 
would work slowly along the tiger’s path, 
intercepting him as he sought to escape. 
After a time the tap of a bamboo high up 
in a distant tree, the signal that had been 
agreed upon, told that the elephants had 
been placed. 

“Go forward, Amar,” Finnerty com- 
manded. And to Indra who stood behind 
the howdah with a rump-stick, he said: 
**Do not let him turn, brother, if the tiger 


swoops down on us with a sudden charge.” 


The Thakore nodded his head in solemn 
appreciation of the sahib’s generalship, 
and drew across his knee a heavy 8-bore 
gun that would probably kick him out of 
the howdah when he fired it, Finnerty 
surmised. 

It was a good plan as the way of shikaris 
go, but the sahib was pitting his man-craft 
against the subtle jungle cunning of an 
animal that, from years of association, had 
come to know the ways of men, and who, 
out of some unfathomable instinct, felt the 
vibrating influence of a fear associated with 
the presence of this strange unfamiliar- 
looking being that had faced him in the 
path the day before. 

With heavy caution the big tusker 
picked his way along the bottom of the 
gorge, as sure-footed as a goat, the soft 
cushions of his feet as noiseless as the 
velvet pads of a panther. The greatest 
noise emanating from the huge, moving 
structure was the stertorous breath of the 
thick-necked Thakore. 

Once Bahadar stopped and stamped the 
earth impatiently with a forefoot and 
Finnerty, knowing that the keen-sensed 
giant had caught a whiff of the tiger, 
cocked his Express and searched the jungle 
for some sign of their quarry. Again they 
moved forward, the Thakore nearly sweep- 
ing Amar from the elephant’s neck with an 
awkward swing of his heavy 8-bore as he 
brought it into play like a swivel gun. 
Twenty yards, and once more Bahadar 
stopped and beat a little irritated tattoo 
upon the path with his trunk. 

“‘This old warrior been in many a 
beat,’’ Finnerty thought; ‘‘he’s telling us 
- plainly as he can that we're getting 

ot. ” 


Indra touched the sahib on the shoulder 
and pointed to a tree just in front. A big 
female monkey sat on a limb staring down 
into the jungle, a look of paralyzing fear in 
her face; her limbs trembled, and a babe 
that clung to her stomach squeaked like a 
cornered rat. 

‘*He’s yonder, sahib, and is an eater of 
monkeys—they know,” Indra whispered. 

Suddenly the crest on the monkey’s 
head bristled—she raised her voice in 
an clamor. Her tirade of abuse was 
caught up all along the right bank of the 
ravine by others of her tri The foliage 
of the trees swayed as though a strong 
breeze brushed them as the monkeys 
sprang from limb to limb, and Finnerty 
knew that the Dweller had slipped away. 

Then a tattoo of sticks beating against 
trees carried to their ears, and Finnerty, 
with a growl of disappointment, told Amar 
to push ahead at full speed. 

hree or four hundred yards brought 
them to where the nullah opened out into 
a low flat, thick in coriander and mimosa, 
which stretched away to an expanse of 
elephant Here the three elephants 
were waiting, which was really contrary to 
the sahib’s orders, for they were to have 
worked down the ravine toward him. One 
of the stops in the top of a stunted teak 
tree was pointing with his stick to a heavy 
patch of thick bush, his information bein 
confirmed by the ‘‘miaou”’ of a startle 
peacock somewhere in its cover. 

“If he is driven from there, sahib,’”’ the 
Gond advised, ‘‘he will return here to his 
bungalow.” 
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Finnerty studied the situation for a | 
minute, and then ordered the three ele- 
phants to sweep in a wide detour around to 
the far side of the cover and, with much 
noise, make a drive through, but slowly. | 

When they had gone he had Amar take 
Bahadar thirty yards to the right of the 
ravine, where he left the Thakore in the 
howdah with his huge weapon. Then, with 
Indra to carry his second gun, he took up 
a position on a flat rock just at the left of 
the nullah’s mouth. The quite discernible 
path of the tiger lay within fifteen feet of 
this rock, and Finnerty’s plan was one of 
gees beauty in its deadliness, completed 

the reliability of his nerve. He knew 
the way of the t cats; the man-eater, 
driven reluctantly from his cover by the 
beat, would come in sullen leisure along 
the path, his huge head, with its slobbering 
mouth, low-hung, and a soft whistle when | 
he was just there in the open, twenty feet 
away, would bring him to a stop and a full- 
faced stare at the whistler. And the 
hunter’s six or eight feet of elevation would 
give him a deadly bead on the brain be- 
neath the sloping skull. 
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Biggest Engine Bargain 


See Who Offers Them, Then Consider the Prices 


Here is the biggest real bargain in Gasoline Marine 
Engines youeversaw. Anew Three-Horse-Power 
Engine for $44! Or a new Six-Horse-Power 
Engine for $80! Onlya limited number. The stock 
won't last long at these prices. It's the chance of a 


lifetime. Write today for full information. 


The Special Reasons 
for These Low Prices 


A little over a year ago The Ferro Machine & Foundry 
Company purchased the entire interests of the Detroit 
Auto Marine Co. The Ferro Machine & Foundry Com- 
any immediately utilized their entire manufacturing 
acilities for turning out FERRO Motors, and the 
result was that a quantity of partially finished Detroit Auto Marine parts were left on hand. 
These parts were principally of the three and six-horse-power sizes. As these parts of Detroit 
Auto Marine Motors were of no use to the Ferro Machine & Foundry Company nor to anyone 
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| waited with rifle ready. 
| smashing out of the cover the form of 


It was the perfect plan of a cool-nerved 
sahib schooled in such matters, but, unfor- 
tunately for its execution, the lamentable 
Baboo Ghose was a factor, and in this way: 

When the three elephants had worked 
half-way around the tiger’s cover, the 
Baboo, his imaginative mind dwelling 
largely upon the cruelty of man-eaters, 
commanded Tonkia to stop Begum under 
a big banyan, saying to Kasim and the 
men of noise on the fourth elephant: ‘‘Go 
you, as the sahib has said. I will stay here 
to turn that deceitful tiger back if he 
comes at the side.” 

Kasim hesitated, knowing that three 





elephants in line would be more over- 
awing to the Dweller than two; but the | 
Baboo, brave in speech, said angrily: ‘‘ You 
are fine shikari, afraid of that cowardly | 
tiger, when I am not afraid to stay here 
alone on one elephant. Go!” 

Grumblingly the others departed, and the 
Baboo, feeling safer half-hid among the 
many-rooting branches of the banyan, 
stuffed a roll of betel-nut in his cheek and 
rested in content, quite oblivious of the 
fact that he had blocked the path of an 
army in marching order. Down a hanging 
branch which now rested across the back 
of his elephant had been marching for | 
hours brigade after brigade of the square- 
headed black army ant. The lifting of the 
trailing branch from the ground by the 
elephant had broken the road, and the big- 
jawed skirmishers that always dart hither 
and thither on the outskirts of the ants’ 
marching body, had rushed back with 
their tale of disaster, throwing the whole 
column into-.confusion. But those from 
behind, following the inherited instinct 
which stops at nothing, pressed onward, 
with the result that company after com- 


the elephant’s back. The ants were angry, 
and, their fighting blood up; they fastened 
their powerful nippers in the wrinkles of 
Begum’s hide. hen that lady became 
restless her agitation only increased the 
animosity of the baffled ants; they per- 
vaded the howdah, streaming up the 
Baboo’s fat legs, and extended their skir- 
mishing line to the mahout’s almost naked 
body. It was more than human nature, or 
even elephant nature, couldstand. Tonkia, 
distracted with a hot anguish that was like 
the streaming of molten lead over his body, 
lost control of Begum, who, with a squealing 
trumpet of revolt, charged ahead, straight 
through the coriander bushes toward the 
river that she knew lay beyond, her trum- 
peting note almost drowning the yells of 
affright from Baboo Ghose. Fifty yards of 
plowing through the bushes when, with a 
roar of anger, the tiger rose up in Begum’s 
path. Her little pigeyes caught onesight of 
the dreadful face, and forgetting the minor 
matter of the ants, she whisked about just 
as the tiger charged, receiving him fullon her 
rump. Squealing with fear Begum raced 
for the protection of the big tusker. 
Startled by the trumpeting, Finnerty 
uddenly he saw 


Begum with uplifted trunk; far out over 
the howdah, like a ag yellow moon, 
hung the fat face of the Baboo, its owner 
yelling: ‘‘Oh, my Lord! the biting — 
save my poor life! Sahib! Sahib!” Then, 
as Begum swung in her course, the mottled 


else in this partially completed state, it was recently decided to finish and assemble these parts 
and place these three-horse-power and six-horse-power engines thus built on the market at less 


than cost, so as to clear up this extra stock at once. 
These parts were crank shafts, connecting rods, 
carburetors, commutators, and the balance of the 
motors, including all castings, have been just 
recently manufactured. They are made of the 
best material throughout an finished perfectly. 
It’s the biggest bargain ever offered to the bvat 
builder or the boat owner who wants to put an 
engine in his boat or replace his old engine. 


Read What Users Say 


Detroit Auto Marine Co.:— Your engines are the talk of the town. 
They run so steadily and propel the boats so fast. I have 4 boats to put 
engines into. I will have 10 or 15 more sold before the coming season. 

C. H. SABIN, St. Albans, Vt. 

Detroit Auto Marine Engine Co.:— After a run of over 800 miles (60 
miles on ocean) with 3 h. p. engine in my 30-ft. house boat, at an average 
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and reliable as ever built at any price. W. M. SMITH, Miami, Fila. 
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head of the tiger showed as he struggled up 
the sloping rump. _ The Thakore, true to 


| the courage of his Rajput blood, stood up, 
| and swinging the heavy 8-bore with unwise | 
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Try This Money-Making Business 


Here is the latest and best money-maker ever put on the market 
—our 1908 model Portable Vacuum House Cleaning Machine. Re- 
moves dust and di:t from carpets, rugs, furniture, bedding, etc., 
by suction. No other method like it or equal to it. In demand 
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looseness to his shoulder, waited till ros ec 
was within ten paces, and fired pointblank 
at the now visible striped body. 

The booming crash of 17 drachms of 

wder in the heavy gun; the yells of the 

aboo; the shrill, piping scream of Begum, 
the harsh, grating snarl of the tiger, the 
frightened calls of the mahouts made a din 
of indescribable intensity—it was pande- 
monium. 

Finnerty saw the Thakore r from 
the recoil of his gun and topple backward 
over the rail of his howdah; the next 
instant with a heavy thud Begum crashed 
into Bahadar in her endeavor to yin af 
the devil that ripped her flanks and thig 
with his powerful claws. The sahib thrust 
out his hand and, ing the Gond by his 
green jacket, said: ‘‘Stick close with the 

n! Come on, Indra, we must save the 

hakore!”’ 

The little man’s voice, saying in swift 
quietness, “I am not afraid, sahib,” 
caused Finnerty to release his grip in 
shame, as they slipped from the flat rock 
and raced for the mad mixture of ele- 
phants and humans and tiger. 

Before Finnerty had covered half the 
intervening space a strange smothering of 
the turmoil had come to pass; a sickening, 
deathly quiet had supervened. Begum, 
ponplan Senin t the tiger from her quarters, 
or perhaps he had been stricken down by 
Bahadar’s trunk, was in full retreat. The 
big bull, startled, with no guide on his back 
but the frightened Amar, had backed away 
ten yards, his ivory tusks thrust out in 
sullen readiness fora charge. The Thakore, 
half stunned, was struggling in a dazed 
manner to rise; and just beyond crouched 
the tiger, his yellow — bared in a 
demoniac snarl, his broad head low-hung 
between shoulders that undulated as he 
planted his huge paws for the kill-spring. 

As Finnerty ran a curious wonderment 
held possession of his thoughts, Would he 
be in time? A surety was in his mind that 
now indeed he would kill the brute that had 
evaded him. It seemed settled—absolute. 
The tiger’s blood was up and he would 
think of combat only. But one crunch of 
the jaws, one sweeping blow of the paw, 
and the Thakore would be crushed like an 
eggshell. The time seemed to drag out 
miserably, and then suddenly Finnerty 
knew why the striped figure hung poised in 
the very uplift of a spring, as the yellow 
eyes, shifting from the Thakore, gleamed 
in hate into his own. 

“Lie still!’”’ he yelled to the Thakore, 
knowing that his voice would a to 
change the Dweller’s intent. At his heels 
the little Gond’s voice sounded in assur- 
ance: ‘‘I am here with the gun, sahib.”’ 

Finnerty’s call was answered by a 
‘‘Waugh! waugh-houk!” of defiance from 
the tiger. 

Now he had reached the Rajput’s side, 
and his Express was covering the tiger, 
when Amar called: ‘Patience, sahib, till 
Bahadar takes up the Thakore!” 

Then he heard the push of the elephant’s 
huge feet against the grass and a rebellious 
“ -ut!’ ; 

The tiger, disturbed by this move, was 
swinging his head from side to side, half 
thrown on the defensive. With his eyes 
lined along the steel barrel, Finnerty 
waited; there was the soft swish of the 
elephant’s trunk at his shoulder; the 
Thakore’s feet brushed his side as he was 
lifted. 

A devilish light of savage rage shone in 
the yellow eyes that now, facing his own, 
glittered on either side of his rifle-barrel, 
and his fingers drew with a quick, firm 
pressure. He sprang to one side as a cough 
of rage told him the tiger had raised in a 


ons leap. 
Where Finnerty had stood a striped 
body struck, pitched drunkenly forward, 
clutched the grass, half rose, fell, and was 
up and surely gathering in strength again. 
He felt Indra thrust the Paradox into his 
hand and whisk away the rifle. 

He was just in time. As the tiger 
charged, bang! bang!—just like that— 
Finnerty drove the contents of both 
barrels, the big spherical balls with their 
stopping weight of metal, into the huge 
chest; and, too late to escape, he was 
struck with a terrific force that hurled him 
a dozen feet, to fall in a crumpled heap. 

Dimly he heard a faint crackle, like the 
echo of a distant gun; then the black, 
wrinkled face of the little Gond was peer- 
ing into his own, and the strong, sinewy 
arms were lifting him to his feet. 

“Arise, sahib. The tiger is dead,” 
Indra wa; saying. 


With a weak laugh Finnerty pulled him- 

self together and ae to his feet. 
The Gond’s fingers touched his left arm 

ently, and he looked at it curiously. It 

ung in a foolish, disjointed manner; it was 
like a separate enti A dulled, numbin 
sense of pain gradually carried to his 
senses a suspicion that the bone was broken. 
He asked Indra. 

“Yes, sahib, it is shattered,’’ the little 
man said quietly; ‘‘but also the tiger is 
dead. It is a day of success.” 

The Thakore, having been lifted to 
earth by Bahadar’s trunk, came forward 
and held out a large silver flask that car- 
ried little blood-red eyes of ruby stones. 
“‘Drink, sahib/’”’ he said laconically. 

When Finnerty passed back the flask 
the Thakore grasped his hand, saying: 
“Sahib, I am a Rajput, and thou art a 
man—therefore we are brothers. We share 
what is in Gopal as thou dividest it.” 

Then ether they went forward and 
stood looking at the inanimate striped 
form that so late had stood a terrible em- 
bodiment of strength and ferocity. 

“He was all but dead, sahib,” Indra 
said. ‘‘That was when your lordship had 
fallen, and I seized the gun you had first 
used, and with the other barrel, held close 
to his head, made this hole through which 
went out the evil spirit that was in him.” 

Finnerty looked curiously at the modest 
little Gond who had fired the finishing 
shot that had likely saved his life; for the 

earth, torn and uprooted, bore 
evidence of how the wounded tiger in his 
dying strength had sought to get at the 
sahi 


“Ts that rascal tiger defunct?” It was 
Baboo Ghose on the back of Begum who 
had come up out of the jungle. 

Being assured that at last Stripes was 
dead, the Baboo, commanding Tonkia to 
make the elephant kneel, descended. 

“‘T am going into the little trees,’ he 
said, ‘‘to frighten out this damn bad tiger 
when this coward elephant turn tail; that’s 
how I am bringing out that Mr. Stripes in 
wrong manner. a calling loud to you, 
sahib, to shoot, for fear the tiger runnin 

i But together we have killed 


The beaters and stops had been troop- 
ing in, dropping from the trees like 
monkeys, and assured that the eater of 
their friends was really dead at last, they 
let loose their pent-up feelings in an exe- 
cration of the tiger and his whole line of 
progenitors. 

ow the Baboo took full possession. 
‘‘Pad this rascal tiger,’’ he commanded, 
and a dozen men seized the slain jungle 
monarch and lifted him to the back of 
Kasim’s kneeling elephant, incidentally 
pes his muzzle of the bristling 
whiskers as charms. Then the hunters 
went back to Gopal in triumphal proces- 
sion. 

When the simple dwellers in a village 
have paid tithe in cattle for years to a 
ravenous tiger; when they have huddled 
over their hearths in dread for weeks be- 
cause of his murderous blood lust; when 
they see the oppressor stretched out dead 
in the market-place, helpless against their 
scorn, it would be unkind to bear testi- 
mony to the riot of unshackled joy. Gopal 
went to bed on the evening of the second 
day, and with a headache. 

And of the Thakore’s gratitude no man 
but Finnerty knows the fruits. When the 
sahib asked for the tiger skin in full rec- 
ompense the Rajput laughed his big 
gorilla laugh, and sitting in a curious black 
ebony-wood chair inlaid with pearl, di- 
rected Baboo Ghose what things to put in 
the huge sandalwood box that was to go 
on the steamer with Finnerty sahib, who 
was a man, when he went forth from 


— 

nd as for the gods, Kali and Ganesa, 

who had allowed this thing to come to 
ass, Yogi Byro was their vicar with the 
hakore. 





THE DWELLER AT THE GATE 
FEET INCHES 

From point of nose to tip of tail 10 4 
Height at shoulder . . . . 4 2 
Measured round the elbow. . 2 
Measured round the arm . . 104 
Measured round the head . 9 
Measured round the neck . . 4 
Measured round the chest 

Weight 490 pounds 


$Q75 is the Pri 
Of this Superior Qual | 

22 Calibre, 16 Shot 

~ - 
Hopkins & Alle 
REPEATING RIFLE 
Sold by Leading Hardware nj 
Sporting Goods Stores 

‘ai Everywhere 
Calibre For accurate, fa aie 
16 Shot ing this rifle ea = 

At the price no 
22 calibre repea 

rifle can compete 
with it, and them. 
itary bolt action 
protecting mech. 
anism from} 
rain and din} 
is a greatim.|| 
provement 


Description 

The Hopkins 

& Allen Junior 
Repeater has 
the rain-and- 
weather pro- 
tected Military 
Bolt Action and 
is rifled with our 
increase Twist. 
Barrel is of fine quality 

rifle steel, rifled with our 
special increase twist, in- 
suring unusual accuracy. 
Stock of Polished American 
Walnut is properly aligned 

and balances beautiiully. 
Action is Military Bolt pattern, 
mechanism protected from 
dust, rain and weather. Works 
very swift and smooth— gives 
noteworthy satisfaction to 
every user. 

Take Down and Specifications. 
The rifle takes down (with slotted 
thumb screw) for packing in trunk or 
suit case, weighs 54% pounds, is 384 
inches long; and is a model for ac- 
curacy and quick, easy shooting. 


4 75 Is THE PRICE at 
your dealers, or shipped 


direct, in case your 
dealer cannot supply you. 


Safe Delivery and Satisfaction Assured 


| 
OUR GUN GUIDE AND CATALOG | 
FOR 1908 SENT FREE } 

our entire 





Send for this book today. It is full of interesting firearm 


lore; and gives prices and full descriptions of 


line of high-grade, popular priced firearms. 
THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS C0, 
15 Chestnut St., Norwich, Conn., U.S.A. 











{ Lergest Mfrs. High Grade Popular Priced Firearm. 








Guaranteed best, with bestof guarantes 
—‘‘thatthe new * Ever- Ready’ 12Bldei 
Dollar Safety Razor will shave youles 
of all Safety Razors, or your mann 
turned.’” Each “‘ Ever-Ready" ats 
complete at $1.00, containing handsome 
safety frame, handle, bladestropper,wih 
12 intensely sharp Ever-Ready biada 
allin compact case. Extra bladesi0ie 
50c, 10 new Ever- blades ex 
changed for 10dull ones and 35c. Onsik 
everywhere. Mail orders prepaidfi. 
320 B'wa, 


‘Ever-Ready’ 
12 Bladed: 
| Safety R 


rs 40) 








Everett Portable Dump-Box 
Fits any wagon gear. Dumps load instantly, or will spreadt 
Entire foot operation. One-third the cost of du 
Money-saver for contractors, teamsters and farmers. Money 
maker for dealers. Indispensable for road improvements,a 
adamizing, etc. Write for prices and c 


Everett Mfg. Co., 66 Lake St, Newark, New Yor 


— Great Fun 
For 10c 


SPECIAL orrEss Toir 
roduce my Big Cat 
Toys, Games, and usica! 
} Novelties I will on receipt! 
4 10c, send you, all 
“\) prepaid, the latest, sweetes 
» and funniest Musi P 
elty you ever heard. 
isfaction guaranteed. 


STRAUSS, The Toy Kis 
395 B'way, Dept. 2, NewYe!) 
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THE TOY KING 




















(THE END) 
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Cy Freight Forwa 


guns 


° 

hold goat 

and from all points on the Pacific Com 
Marquette Building, Chicago; 1501 Wright 

St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, Boston; 101 Columbia Ball 

San Francisco; 200 Central Building, Los Angeles. 
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Beware of imi 


| 
aim. | A storiette “ The Gentle Art of Self Shaving” 
“Ment including a full course in shaving, sent Free. 
r less GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
odem 34 Reade Street New York 
London E. C.: 35 Aldermanbury 


= 
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Junior with the New Bar does the 
hand-work of the barber, Sontene the skin 


raises Ys 
lightful shave with poe 
fectyclose, delights all. 


New frame with 
Junior Safety Razor 












Separate set of 7 Gem Junior blades 50c 


Each Gem Junior blade is absolutely guar- 
anteed to shave better than any other regard- 
less of name or price. bears 


Paris : 24Rue de Constantinople. Hamburg : Pickenhuben4 
We are the original Modern Safety Razor Makers, 


JUNIOR 
Safe ty Razor 


that’s 


Bar sent to present users of the Gem 
on receipt of 25c. No exchanges. 


shave— 












name, 
tations. 












There is plent 
safe, dependable 
— and dangerous. 


& R Revolver. Cheap 


action, 2% inch barrel, nickel finish. 











TRADE 


our name on barrel and little target trade- mar 


of fun in store for all with a supply of “blanks” and a 


An H & R is guaranteed — perfect in its mechanical construction, 
and tested before you ever see it — safe, sure and simple. 

odel 1906 only weighs 10 ounces ; ‘while small in size it is a good noise maker as 
well as a reliable weapon, will last a lifetime, 22 caliber, seven shot, rim fire, double 
Price, $3.00. 
Sold by all first-class dealers. Rather than accept a substitute andlor foes us direct. Took for 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


429 PARK AVENUE, WORCESTER, MASS. 








7 Let it be as noisy as © 
you please for “* 

yourself or 

boy—but 


a safe 








firearms are dear at any price 


on the handle. Send for Illustrated Catalog. 
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We now make the Thor Motorcycle 
complete as well as the famous Thor 
Motor. 
Thor Spring Fork, which increases 
rider’s comfort and adds to life of machine. 
Transmission. Reduces friction 70%. 
tive and noiseless. 

Great proposition for agents. Write for Free Catalog. 





24% tos H.P. Has the 
Geared 
Drive posi- 
Far in advance of all others. 




















CO.) Aurora Automatic Machinery Co., 340 State Street, Aurora, Ill. 
=} Easy M Eo 
earms. 
sy Money a 
= This machine makes it for 
Ba you while you eat, sleep or 
am attend to other business. 
ame The Only Practical , 
‘blades i 3 
ir Cigar Seller 3 
ides yet devised. Delivers cigars in perfect = 
Onsik condition. Arranged for any size of “| 
paid §. coin, according to order. Compact and 
beauti ful. Mz = be of nickel or copper as 
‘ou wish. Costs $10 — Lasts always. 
It rejects “ slugs” and “bad money.” 
Some owners make $50 per week 
Get in quick and secure good terri- 
tory. Going fast. Write today. 
Automatic Vending Machine Company 
2-12 Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis 
aes ALL 
Good Writers 
AllS cerian Pens are good writers. 
Stub, aeolaetie inted, engrossing, draw- 
giné or any other of the dozens ofS styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s noblot and splatter 
tospoil your work. All easy, velvety writers. 
m STEEL PENS 
ones have smooth and carefully ground points. Per- 
mx: fect temper, great elasticity. Send 6 cents in 
: Stamps for sample card of 12, all different. 
York SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
a 347 Broadway, 
| New York. 













Ya AND SAFE! 


/e Interest paid on deposits 
compounded half yearly. 
Write for free booklet A. 


EQUITABLE BANKING & hi TAN & fog 


TH Pres 











1 booklet 


WASHINGTON IRRIGATED LANDS 
Yalnable information mailed free with beau- 


|The Palouse Irrigation & Power Co., Dept. D, Seattle 





A Home and Independence.” 


COOLES 





thing a man can wear 


The healthiest underwear, too. Light, 
lasting and refreshingly comfortable to the 


wearer, 


“Knit porous” 


so that the cool air can 


reach the body and the heat and perspiration escape. 


‘* Porosknit’’ is the one 


than worth the price of 50c the garment. 
‘* Porosknit’’ label on every garment. 


logical summer underwear and more 
Made in all styles, 
Insist on the label— 


it's your only protection from worthless counterfeits. 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 


1 Washington Street, 





Amsterdam, N.Y. 








NO MONEY REQUIRED until 
anywhere in the U. S., 
FREE 

and you will not be out one cent. 


FACTORY PRIC 


men’s profits by buying direct of us and 


D BICYCL. 


prices ranging from $3 to $8 or $10. 


TIRES, COASTER-BRAKES 


prices. DO'N: 


fully 
on the first ome — going to 
only costs a postal to get everything. 





our town. 
rite it now. 


7S WANTED—A RIDER AGENT 


bicycle furnished by us. Our agents everywhere are making money fast. 


without a cent deposit in advance, prepay Sreight, and allow 
TRIAL, during which time y 
then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense 


have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. 


IN EACH TOWN 


and district to ride 
and exhibit a 1908 

Model “ Ranger” 
Write for full particulars 
and special offer at once. 


you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to anyone, 
N DAY 


ou may ride the bicycle and put it to any test you wish. If you are 


We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possibile to make at one 
small profit above actual factory cost. You save §10 to $25 middle- 
have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle NOT 


UY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at amy price until you receive our catalogues and learn our 
unheard of factory prices and remarkable special offers to rider agen 


YOU WILL BE ASTONISHED 


low prices we can make for 1908. We sell the highest 

We are satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. 

under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND 


when you receive our beautiful catalogue and 
study our superb models at the wonder /ully 
de bicycles for less money than any other factory. 
BICYCLE DEAL , you can sell our bicycles 


iS. We do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, but usually 
These we clear out promptly at 
Descriptive bargain lists mailed free. 

single wheels, imported roller chains and pedals, 


9 parts, repairs and equipment of all kindsa¢ Aal/theusual retail 
T WAIT, but write today and we will send you 
= c ing a wor “ox of interesting matter and useful information; also a wonderful proposition 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. D-55, Chicago, Ill. 


‘ee by return mail our large catalogue, beauti- 









OWN A FACTORY 


Big money making concrete blocks. 
Pettyjohn plants successful everywhere, 
Patented Portable and Collapsible Machine 
is the best, fastest, t and ch 

No off-beari ng. No cracked or broken 
blocks. Noexpensive iron pallets. Trade 
rapidly increases. o experience neces- 
sary. Je furnish complete instruc- 
tions. Now is the time to start. Write 
- i~ full aT 








FEINT YOUR IDEAS 
“g 

$100,000 for one Snyeptions 
another $8,500. Book “How to 
Obtain a Patent” and What to = 
vent” sent . Send rough sketch for free 
report as to patentability. We advertise your 
patent for sale at our expense. 
Patent Obtained or Fee Returned. 


\¢ CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys, 
951 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 


































PE-EOQUEE SF adc oes 





in stamps! We help you—start with our 


50 perct. B. J. Schuster Co. , Dept. 13, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


! Boys make ey Cotsen ining 





AGENTS 


There's big money in selling our wonderful 
Seven Piece Kitchen Set 
Send for sworn statement $12 daily profit. 


Experience un- 





necessary. Outfitfree. Thomas Mfg. Co., 7818 LSt, Dayton, O. 


PATENTS °*v277.25."* 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 


Ro. and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
ANS, WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D D.C 
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eRe fo™ S 


the place of moth balls in the closets. nomenon 
we will send you this beautiful bronze burner and 








E HYGIENIC DEODORIZING- 


Should be burned in every home in Amer- 

ica every day in the year. Its pungent, spicy fumes 

will reach the most remote corners and 

and odor, purify the air and leave a pleasing per- 
in the room for several hours after burning. 


Incenso destroys the odors of cooking and tobacco smoke, sick-room and toilet-room odors, and takes 


Send 10c. for packing and postage. The INCENSO CO., 415 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 







destroy every 


tory Offer.—If you have never used Incenso, 
a generous free sample for your druggist’s name. 
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BECAUSE 


My world-wide reputation for the past 32 
years, as the maker and retailer of the best 
shoes for the money, is back of every pair. 


BECAUSE 


W.L. Douglas shoes have no equal for 
style, fit, comfort and wear. 


Shoes at All Prices, for Every 
Member of the Family, Men, Boys, 
Women, Misses and Children. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $4.00 and $5.00 Gilt 
Edge Shoes cannot be equalied 
at any price. 
Fast Color Eyelets used exclusively, 
07 CAUTION. w. L 


Douglas name and 


price is stamped on bottom. Take No Substi- 
tute. Sold by the best shoe dealers everywhere 
Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the world. 


Illustrated catalogue free 
W.L. DOUGLAS, 163 pak 8t., Seeckten, Mass. 
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CARTER 


Designed to be Worn 
With Knee Drawers 


NON-ELASTIC TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 


ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 

No Metal Touches 
The Leg — 


Made With The Celebrated 


Cushion Rubber Button 


CLASP 


Of your haberdasher or 
sample pair on receipt of 
25 Cents 


= Geo. Frost Co. 


Sole Makers Boston 


omer GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND wou 
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Get this Free Book 
Profit years others have 
Ce — splendid success 
tions, State oo oad Race Tracks, Parks 
Picnics and Resorts all over the world 
Presidential Year is just the time, Only 
small space needed near any place peopie 
meet. No experience necessary—pays for 
itselfin afew days. Write today for book 
E > e Candy Floss 
mpir Machines 
Start at once. Work only part of ti 
, filling big packages of most enticing 
sweetness. Sells on sight. Profits very large 
Empire Candy Floss Machine Co. 
Fisher Bldg., 


Telling How One Operator Made 
Find out how for 4 
making y Floss” at Conven- 
with “ Empire " Candy Floss Machines 
‘ 
showing what others are doing with 
Quickly 
makes a little ordinary grocery sugar into U 
Will pay you to write today for Book 13 
Chicago, Ill. 







American or European Plan 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes (8. 'or picasure— 


ten minutes’ ride from city, close to great South Park System. 
There is the quiet of lake, beach and shad parks, or the 
gayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, 
dancing, music and other amusements. Table always the best. 
Nearly 1000 feet of veranda overlooking Lake Michigan beach 
For handsomely illustrated booklet address the Manager, 


Chicago Beach Hotel 














Sist Bivd. and Lake Shore, Chicage ===——! 
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They know it’s best, because it is nade boas same Pillsbury 
same care that has made PILLSBURY’S BEST FLOUR the world’s 
half a century. Alll good grocers sell this delicious breakfast food. . 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 


Some dealers may offer you inferior quality because of larger 
profits. Look for the name PILLSBURY on sack or package. 





